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PREFACE 


Antisemitism — A Comment 


The term antisemitism or anti-Semitism is actually nonsensical, because there exists no Semitism 
one can oppose. There are no Semites. There are people who speak Semitic languages, be- 
cause there exists a group of languages we call Semitic, but the groups who speak those lan- 
guages are of widely different origins and have different cultures. Arabic is a Semitic language, 
but some groups of people living in Mali and speaking Arabic have different color of skin 
and follow different traditions from those practiced by Arabs living in the Yemen. Some non- 
Arabic people speak languages closely related to Arabic, e.g. Eritreans and Tigrayans. 

The term Antisemitismus in its original German was used and popularized by a German 
nationalist, racist, atheist, and violently anti-Jewish journalist by the name of Wilhelm Marr 
around 1879. He was looking for a pseudo-scientific term (with an “ism’’) to replace “Jew- 
hatred” (Judenhass in German), and similar terminology in different European languages. 
The point of course is that opposition to Jews is an ancient phenomenon. 

Usually, the explanation offered regarding the origin of this group-hatred is connected 
to the rise of Christianity and its struggle against the group from which it sprang and the 
need to differentiate itself from it. But there is clear evidence of anti-Jewishness before the 
Christian era, in the Hellenistic world. Post-Alexandrian Hellenism was not only political. 
There was an attempt to unify the different groups under the rule of the Hellenistic kings 
culturally, by accepting the polytheistic beliefs of the different ethnic units within an over- 
all picture. You could call your gods by different names, but they had basically the same 
functions. Zeus and Ba’al were really the same deity, and the Hellenistic kings assumed 
the roles of the gods’ representatives or/and claimed divine status for themselves. A united 
culture was a tool for political supremacy. The Jews could not live with that. Jewish culture, 
originally polytheistic, slowly developed, as a result of intense internal conflicts, into a belief 
in a God who was both tribal, i.e. concerned with that small ethnicity that developed into 
a Jewish people, and universal. Some parallels with the polytheism that surrounded them 
continued to exist. The God that developed among the Jewish elites could not be repre- 
sented by statues that were the results of human creativeness. He was unseen, though he had 
human qualities. This was anathema to Hellenistic concepts. 

One can see this conflict clearly in the biblical Scroll of Esther. That legend described 
events that took place in Persia, where opponents of Jews wanted to get rid of them. The Jews 
are described as a dispersed minority living among others. The reason the Jews should be 
eliminated is stated in chapter 3, verse 8 (my own translation): 
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There is one nation dispersed and separated among the nations in all of the coun- 
tries of your kingdom and their customs (the Hebrew uses the words “ant”. n7 is 
a Persian word meaning “custom”. Today the word is translated to mean ‘religion’, 
but that is not what the original text says) are different from those of any [other] 
nation and they do not observe the customs of the king. 


In other words, they have to be eliminated because they are different in their culture and 
belief system. 

The Scroll purports to describe the situation in Persia in the fifth pre-Christian century, 
but that is clearly out of context. The Persian Empire was very obviously not anti-Jewish in 
any sense, and under Cyrus and his heirs the Jews were a protected minority. Nehemiah (see 
his book in the Bible) was sent by the Persians to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem and establish 
a protected Jewish vassal unit. It seems obvious that the Scroll was written under Greek, not 
Persian, rule, and the story was transposed into an earlier time in order to avoid problems 
with the Greek Seleucid rule. And the Seleucids did indeed act against those Jews who 
opposed their overall policy of unification under one culture, and therefore of one political 
rule. The Hasmonean rebellion, starting in 161 BCE, was the result. If this is correct, we 
can place the origins of what we today call antisemitism in Hellenistic times, and the basic 
reason for it is the cultural, and hence the political, difference between the group that came 
to be defined and defined itself as Jewish and their surroundings. The argument can be seen 
as theological, and the theology is based on social and political foundations. 

Does this help in understanding modern antisemitism? I think so, yes. Premodern 
anti-Jewishness arose because Jews were a small ethnic group with a strong identity who 
were dispersed, for a variety of reasons, among the various ethnicities in the Roman and 
Persian (and Parthian) Empires. That started in 586 BCE with the destruction of the First 
Temple in Jerusalem because of the war of the Judean King against the overwhelming might 
of the Babylonians. The result was a first diaspora, of the Jewish elites exiled to Mesopota- 
mia. Then, with the openness of trade routes in the Roman Empire, numbers of Judeans 
settled in various places within it. 

This process accelerated after the Judeans rebelled against Rome and the Second Temple 
was destroyed in 70 CE. Possibly some 25,000—35,000 Judeans were sold into slavery, and 
many others fled. But the majority of Jews stayed in their little country. Their supposed 
mass exile by the Romans is legend. There was a Jewish majority in what is now Israel for 
hundreds of years after the destruction of the Temple. But a growing majority of Jews were 
now minorities living in different countries. The difference in culture and religion made 
itself increasingly felt with the rise of Christianity and then later with the spread of Islam. 
When crises arose in the host countries, occasionally the small and defenseless Jewish mi- 
nority was attacked as a substitute for dealing with the real causes of the crises, or as a ploy 
to redirect attention from the failings of the rulers, or in order to confiscate Jewish property 
to pay for wars, and so on. This was not a constant, and most of the time and in most of the 
places, Jews were not persecuted. Nevertheless, antisemitism became a part of European 
self-understanding, and was supported by the Catholic Church and, after the Lutheran 
revolution, by most Protestants. 

A change in Christian attitudes to the Jews came after the Holocaust because it became 
obvious that during the war Christian churches were either indifferent to the fate of the Jews 
or actively collaborated with the Nazis and their Allies, with the well-known exceptions of 
minorities and individuals helping Jews. But after the dimensions of the genocide of the Jews 
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became known, at least in in general terms, Christian soul-searching, led first and foremost 
by the Vatican, as well as the establishment of Israel in 1948 (which contradicted Christian 
theology that had asserted that because the Jews did not believe in the divinity of Jesus, God 
punished them by permanently denying their hope of returning to their ancient homeland), 
led to a radical change. Beginning with Pope John XXIII (Angelo Roncalli) and continued 
by Pope Paul VI (Giovanni Montini), the Catholic Church redefined its attitude to the Jews 
in the 1965 Second Vatican Concilium, publishing the conclusion called Nostra Aetate, which 
denied the responsibility of the Jews as a people for the death of Jesus. Contrary to many 
Roman Catholic theologians, the church’s policy to the Jews had not simply been theological 
anti-Judaism, but active antisemitism. By changing its theological explanation and explicitly 
condemning antisemitism, the Vatican (not necessarily all adherents of Roman Catholicism) 
became an ally of the fight against Jew-hatred, with the Jesuits, formerly implacable enemies 
of Jews and Judaism, in many ways leading the fight against anti-Jewishness. 

The story of the relationship between Jews and Islam is different. Islamic enmity to Jews 
and Judaism has a historical basis in the relationship between the Prophet Muhammad and 
the Jewish tribes that lived in the relatively fertile areas of the Hijaz, mainly in the area of 
Yathrib (the later Medina). In order to secure his hold over Medina, the Prophet had to elim- 
inate the power of three strong Jewish tribes that were part of the city’s population. One of 
the tribes was forced into conversion, a second was murdered, and the third was exiled and 
later exterminated. It was after that that the Prophet defeated his opponents in Mecca and 
turned it into his capital. The birth of Islam was therefore tied to a Jewish defeat, and the 
theology that developed into Islam constantly returns to and relates to these events, so that 
Muslim sermons deal with them as if they were the present, especially, of course, the radical 
ones. At the same time, though, the fact that Islam is based on the biblical texts and worships 
the same God 1s not only not denied but indeed emphasized, as is Judaism’s development 
into Christianity. Jews, Christians (and Zoroastrians in Persia) are viewed as peoples of the 
Book, who are represented by Moses and Jesus as prophets sent by God, but superseded by 
God’s sending the Prophet Muhammad as his final intervention in the history of mankind. 
Therefore, as long as the Jews (and the Christians) accept Muslim superiority and their own 
relegation to a lowly social status, refrain from arming themselves or trying to convert others 
to their faiths, they are protected in body and property. 

Today, Radical Islam aims at converting the entire world to its belief system, mainly by 
force (“Jihad”), but the Jews remain as the traditional ultimate enemy, and there are very 
many cases of radical clerics (Imams) demanding their extermination. There is doubtless an 
influence of Nazi ideology there, and the language and argumentation are familiar to every- 
one acquainted with Nazi texts. Contrary to Nazi ideology, though, the role of the liberal 
or relatively liberal West is emphasized, as, e.g., when the Shrite dictatorship in Iran talks 
about the West as the Big Satan and about the Jews as the Little Satan — but in many radical 
texts the West is under Jewish rule, thus uniting contemporary antisemitism with fantasies 
about Jewish world rule, which originated in medieval Europe. 

Nazi antisemitism is a mixture of these various motivations. Actually, as far as the ideo- 
logical elements go, there is nothing new in it, compared to the different forms of pre-Nazi 
Jew-hatred. But the crucial element is turning these phobias into a political tool possessed 
by ideology. This becomes noticeably clear in Hitler’s memorandum to his number two, 
Herrmann Goring, in August 1936, where he explained that Nazism’s chief enemy is Soviet 
Bolshevism, whose only purpose is to replace all the world’s governments with International 
Jewry. The idea of a Jewish bid for world government, so blatantly stated in the so-called 
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Protocols of the Elders of Zion, becomes a political program at the end of which stands 
what we term the Holocaust. This ideology becomes a moving force in the development of 
World War II, and it is clear that in this way it is a danger first of all for all societies where 
antisemitism gains the upper hand. Antisemitism is therefore a mortal danger not just to the 
small Jewish people, which is obvious, but to all societies infected by it. It played a crucial 
role, as we have seen, in the outbreak of World War I, becoming a major factor in the deaths 
of many millions of non-Jews and a danger to all humanity. 


Yehuda Bauer 
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FOREWORD 


While the hoary topic of antisemitism has spawned a large literature of both academic stud- 
ies and works aimed at a broader public, The Routledge History of Antisemitism is unusual in sys- 
tematically attempting to offer a comprehensive survey of the phenomenon both historically 
and geographically. Readers with an interest in particular parts of the world or particular 
topics will be able to consult the relevant chapter, while those looking for a comprehensive 
understanding of the forms Jew-hatred has taken and its latest manifestations will find the 
whole volume invaluable. 

The chapters here make clear both the pervasiveness of antisemitism today and its close 
historical links to the Christian churches. Jeffrey Herf’s chapter “Antisemitism and the 
Holocaust” touches on both these themes, noting the long history of Christian demoniza- 
tion of Jews and the fact that this made possible the participation of hundreds of thousands 
of people who saw themselves as Christians in the murders of Jews in the Holocaust. Herf’s 
and other chapters show as well that the distinction still made officially today by the Vatican 
between a “religious” anti-Jewish sentiment fostered by the Christian churches and a “mod- 
ern” antisemitism which involved hatred of Jews justified by social, economic, political, and 
racial factors cannot withstand historical scrutiny.' Robert Chazan’s chapter “Medieval 
Antisemitism” makes this point clear, showing that even by the twelfth century, as he puts 
it, we see “the formulation of innovative anti-Jewish motifs that would serve as the founda- 
tion of modern antisemitism—Jews as different, Jews as hostile, Jews as murderous, Jews as 
religiously motived to bring down majority civilization.” 

The complex question of the relationship of anti-Zionism and anti-Israel sentiments to 
antisemitism is a theme that permeates many of the chapters of this volume. As David Hirsh 
properly notes in his chapter “Contemporary Antisemitism,” not all hostility to Israel or 
criticism of Zionism can be characterized as a manifestation of antisemitism. He looks at 
whether old antisemitic tropes are used in attacking Israel as a marker of where the line has 
been crossed. One can ask as well whether Israel, the one Jewish state, is singled out from 
among all nations for harsh criticism and calls for punitive action, as clearly has been the 
case in the US in recent years by many national academic organizations, a point made in 
Cary Nelson’s chapter on the BDS movement. As a number of authors in this volume point 
out, what is particularly notable about this source of antisemitism is its prevalence among 
people who see themselves as on the left rather than the right. In his chapter “English anti- 
semitism,” Anthony Julius refers to this phenomenon as “English antisemitism’s most recent 
success story,” one that, he argues, has “captured the Labour Party.” In France, as Maurice 
Samuels notes in his chapter, this source of hostility to Jews has been made more deadly by 
the presence within the large Muslim immigrant-origin population of “youth radicalized 
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by Islamist ideology,” leading to murderous assaults on Jewish targets. James Wald, in his 
chapter on Germany, while noting the continuing antisemitism rooted in the country’s na- 
tionalist extremists, pairs this with anti-Jewish animus found in sectors of the Muslim and 
Arab communities. And, as Haim Saadoun reminds us in his chapter on North Africa, 
anti-Israel animus in that region produced a series of violent attacks against Jews that led 
to the virtual emptying of what had once been flourishing Jewish communities in that part 
of the world. 

Among the notable and perhaps surprising features of contemporary antisemitism in the 
Muslim world, as Meir Litvak explains in his chapter, is the extent to which it has drawn 
on Western, Christian tropes nurtured from medieval times. “The Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion” and images of Jewish ritual murder today appear largely to be promulgated by 
Middle Eastern sources. 

Anti-Israeli themes as the basis for animus toward Jews are now to be found throughout 
a good part of the world, a notable example being the situation in South Africa described 
by Milton Shain. What is relatively new in all this is the central role now played by what in 
her chapter Monika Schwarz-Friesel terms “cyberculture,” the online dissemination of hate 
linked, as she puts it, to the “Israelization of antisemitism.” 

That even in a land as far from the Middle East as Australia, as Suzanne Rutland points 
out in her chapter, Jewish schools require armed guards to protect them tells the story of the 
worldwide resurgence in violent antisemitism. Following the Palestinian attack on Rome’s 
central synagogue in 1982, resulting in the murder of a two-year-old Jewish boy, synagogues 
throughout Italy began to have heavily armed police stationed outside them. As such attacks 
on Jewish sites spread across Europe, the heavily armed police surrounding Jewish institu- 
tions began to be common in other parts of the continent. Likewise, recent armed attacks 
on synagogues in the US have led to “security” becoming a regular part of synagogue 
planning. 

Conspiracy theories of all sorts have appeared to become increasingly common in recent 
years, and few such theories are as old or as widespread as that of the secret Jewish conspir- 
acy aimed at world domination. It is a theory that has appeared in different guises, ranging 
in the past two centuries from Jews as pullers of the strings of capitalism to Jews as the mas- 
terminds behind Communism. In their chapter on the Baltic states, Christine Beresniova 
and Doyle Stevick show how influential the theory of “Judeo-Bolshevism” has been in that 
part of the world, helping to justify Christians there in collaborating with the Nazis in mur- 
dering Jews in the Holocaust. In Russia itself, as Per Anders Rudling explains, the theme of 
Jews as behind Bolshevism dates back to the 1880s. 

That the strand of the Jewish conspiracy theory that links Jews to a capitalist plot aimed 
at world domination continues to exert an influence in Europe is evident from Holly Case’s 
chapter on Hungary, where George Soros is today cast as “the arch villain.” Likewise, as 
Rafal Pankowski recounts, in contemporary Poland virulent antisemitism portraying Jews 
as “enemies of Christendom” remains a defining feature of the extreme right. Even in Japan, 
as Rotem Kowner points out, a country with virtually no native Jews, it is not uncom- 
mon to find people who equate Jews with “extraordinary financial power” aimed at “global 
domination.” 

Taking a step back, it appears that the images promulgated by antisemites today are strik- 
ingly unoriginal, relying on themes and images that date back to medieval European times, 
even as they are refashioned for our neoliberal era and for a world in which a Jewish state 
has been established. Nor has the recent advent of the internet substantially changed these 
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themes. Indeed, what is striking is the extent to which such classic myths as “The Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion” and the blood libel have taken on new life in our cyberspace age. 

For those interested in the history of the demonization of Jews and the forms taken by Jew 
hatred today, the chapters in The Routledge History of Antisemitism offer precious insight. 


David I. Kertzer 


Note 


1 For a fuller discussion of this point, see David I. Kertzer, The Popes Against the Jews (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 2001). 
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INTRODUCTION 
Mark Weitzman, Robert J. Wilkams, and James Wald 


Rooted in antiquity, antisemitism remains a potent form of hate. It has mutated while 
also remaining remarkably consistent. The first inklings of a generalized hatred of the 
Jews appeared centuries before the rise of Christianity and would ensconce it as a central 
structure of Western culture. These early prejudices were a catalyst for the normalization 
of Jew-hatred—something that has only grown more potent over time. Some hoped it 
might have become a marginal phenomenon after the Holocaust, but it did not. Instead, it 
acquired even more forms of expression in the decades since 1945. Indeed, over the course 
of the past decade (if not longer), antisemitism has experienced a resurgence, becoming 
more acceptable and provoking the violence that often underscores its hateful rhetoric. 

At times, antisemitism in the present day can appear in certain extreme forms of hostility 
directed at the State of Israel; at others, it can appear as radical-right extremism, as far- 
left doctrine reminiscent of the anti-cosmopolitan campaigns of the Soviet Union, as dog 
whistles buried in conspiracist thinking, and, of course, as forms of religious bias that have 
endured across the centuries. It appears across most forms of discourse and it transcends 
the boundaries of class. One encounters it in high, low, and popular culture, and it is even 
found in countries where there is no Jewish life or culture. As some have noted, the forms of 
antisemitism that began to emerge over the course of the “long nineteenth century” have 
also proven themselves to be “toxic to democracy.”! 

Antisemitism is therefore also a considerable threat to non-Jews. In part, this is because it 
is often the antisemite who defines who is and who is not Jewish. There are also several cases 
of victims of other communities falling victim to violence that was motivated in whole or in 
part by antisemitism. In 2015, terrorists of the “Islamic State” murdered 130 and injured 
another 351 concertgoers at the Bataclan Club in Paris in part because the former owners 
were Jewish and regarded as pro-Israel. In Buffalo, New York, in 2022, the mass shooter who 
murdered ten African Americans in a supermarket was driven by antisemitic conspiracy 
theories. Antisemitic extremists often blame Jews for non-white immigration, the advance- 
ment of ethnic minorities, an alleged plot for “replacement” of the white race, and supposed 
threats to traditional gender roles and sexuality. As the well-worn (but oft-misunderstood) 
adage puts it: antisemitism starts with the Jews, but rarely does it end with the Jews. 

It is worth recalling an analysis by the Israeli scholar Yehuda Bauer, who also provided a 
preface to this collection. In 2020, at a commemoration of the 75th anniversary of the liber- 
ation of Auschwitz, Bauer lucidly spelled out the implications of antisemitism for our time: 


The [Second World] war, as we all know, caused some 35 million dead in Europe 
alone, of whom some 5.6 to 5.7 million were Jews who died in the Holocaust. But 
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some 29 million were non-Jews from Europe and North America who died, in large 
part, because of the hatred of Jews, and the majority of these victims were Soviet 
citizens. ... Antisemitism is not a Jewish illness, but a non-Jewish one; it is a cancer 
that kills and destroys your nations and your countries. So, there are, my friends, 
29 million reasons for you to fight anti-Semitism. Not because of the Jews, but to 
protect your societies from a deadly cancer.” 

This leads to a paradox. Regular media coverage in the wake of antisemitic incidents that 
range from the hateful words of influencers to acts of vandalism to horrific violence has led 
to a situation where the subject of antisemitism seemingly receives more attention today 
than at any point in the recent past. Over the course of the past decade, particularly follow- 
ing the deadly attacks at the Hypercacher supermarket in Paris (2015) and the Tree of Life 
synagogue in Pittsburgh (2018), political leaders have been quicker to condemn antisemi- 
tism. This level of attention has indeed inspired some action. Nations have made pledges to 
combat antisemitism, convened major conferences to demonstrate international resolve to 
address it, and appointed special governmental representatives to monitor and combat it. 
And yet, antisemitism shows no signs of abating. 

Many well-intentioned efforts are characterized by promises to carry out initiatives, a 
goodly number of which have begun to ring hollow due to lack of follow-through or a ten- 
dency to engage in half measures that reflect weak understanding of the dangers of anti- 
semitism. It is moreover troubling that antisemitism and the fight against it have become 
politicized and can occasionally be used by individuals to establish personal credentials or 
as a cudgel to unfairly discredit opponents. At other times, antisemitism can be so depri- 
oritized in the public and political consciousness that it receives no attention at all. The 
problem is more than just the eternal gap between words and deeds, it is rather a profound 
and fundamental failing. 

Antisemitism is at once something with deep structural roots in our world and at the 
same time something for which no one claims responsibility. In the words of Mihail 
Sebastian, “no one has anything to do with it. The whole world finds [antisemitism] 
worthy of condemnation and is outraged, yet nonetheless everyone is a small cog in 
the anti-Semitic [sic] factory.”? Many political leaders and the general public at large 
still dismiss or subsume incidents of antisemitism into other categories due to a lack of 
awareness of exactly what antisemitism is, the threats it represents, how it informs other 
hatreds, or how it has manifested itself throughout the ages. Of particular concern 1s 
the ascendant and ahistorical belief that Jews are privileged and therefore unable to 
experience discrimination and violence. Without knowledge of precedents, of sources, 
and of context, it is impossible to grasp antisemitism in all its forms, much less know how 
to respond to it. It is this practical as well as intellectual lacuna that the present volume 
sets out to address. 

There are some excellent works on antisemitism, but many are specific to individual 
epochs focused on specific regions, too scholarly for researchers new to the subject, or are 
too dated to be of much use to present-day needs. Classic works on the subject, such as Léon 
Poliakov’s pioneering four-volume history of antisemitism or Robert S. Wistrich’s Antisem- 
itism: The Longest Hatred (1991), appeared before the rise of the technological, online, and 
political developments of the past few decades.* Wistrich’s 2010 A Lethal Obsession offers an 
updated survey that focuses on the post-Holocaust period, but it does not break down the 
subject into an easily accessible format for the reader and engages in normative arguments 
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that seem overly broad.” Other volumes, such as collections edited by Shmuel Almog, David 
Berger, David Kertzer, and Albert Lindemann and Richard Levy, offer very valuable per- 
spectives but also need updating and analysis that takes into consideration more recent tech- 
nological and political developments.° This also applies to the extremely useful collection of 
sources that the interested reader can find in the anthologies edited by the late Richard S. 
Levy or by Frederick Schweitzer and Marvin Perry.’ Some recent works, such as Deborah 
Lipstadt’s Antisemitism: Here and Now (2019), offer an analysis of the current situation and sug- 
gest approaches to deal with it but do not address the larger historical foundation.® 

The present volume approaches antisemitism chronologically, geographically, and the- 
matically. More than 40 entries provide short, lucid surveys of the current state of knowl- 
edge on specific topics. This allows the reader to select a historical period, a country or 
region, or a topic for study, as well as provides an opportunity to introduce audiences to 
areas of research that might be less well known. Each of the habitable continents receives 
coverage, as do topics that include art, gender, political discourse, and philosophy. Simi- 
larly, specialized studies include the blood libel and Holocaust denial and distortion. Also 
noteworthy is the inclusion of Jewish reactions to antisemitism. In most previous studies, the 
focus had been on the activities of the antisemites and the impact it had on Jews. Such an 
approach can misleadingly render Jews passive victims, without agency. 

The volume begins with a section devoted to four chronological surveys. The first of 
these, by Benjamin Isaac, is a close examination of antisemitism in the urban settings of four 
of the major cities in the ancient world. Robert Chazan then offers a picture of the growth 
of antisemitism in the medieval period when some of the major foundations of modern 
antisemitism were laid. Richard 8S. Levy’s chapter charts the modernization of antisemitism 
and illustrates the beginnings of many of the now familiar tropes of antisemitism that culmi- 
nated in and persisted after the Holocaust. Finally, David Hirsh concludes this section with 
a look at antisemitism today, particularly the ways that it is influenced by some currents in 
present-day political thought. 

The lengthy geographical section is organized in alphabetical order. Many of the coun- 
tries and regions that an informed reader would expect to find are included. These begin 
with Christine Beresniova and Doyle Stevick on the Baltic States, Anthony Julius on 
England, Maurice Samuels on France, James Wald on Germany, Holly Case on Hungary, 
Meir Litwak on the Middle East, Rafal Pankowski on Poland, Per Anders Rudling on 
Russia, Jonathan Ray on Spain, John-Paul Himka on Ukraine, and Jonathan Sarna on 
the United States. The volume also includes studies of regions that receive less coverage 
in the West, such as Turkey (Rifat Bali), East Asia (Rotem Kowner), North Africa (Haim 
Saadoun), South Africa (Milton Shain), Australia (Suzanne Rutland), Argentina (Martina 
Weisz), Brazil (Roney Cytrynowicz), and Mexico (Judit Bokser Liwerant). This structure 
can show the sweep of antisemitism both throughout history and in various locations, some 
of which were centers of Jewish population and in some of which the Jewish population was 
negligible. Naturally, we could not cover every country and region, but we hope that the 
breadth we did achieve will encourage others to expand the scope of inquiry still further. 

The last section of the volume provides an overview by topic. These include Deborah 
Forger and Susannah Heschel’s examination of antisemitism in Christianity and Mehnaz 
Afridi’s study of antisemitism in Islam. Chapters by Magda Teter on the blood libel, Steven 
Leonard Jacobs on the so-called Protocols of the Elders of Xion. Jeffrey Herf offers a historio- 
graphical essay on study of antisemitism after the Holocaust, and Robert J. Williams assesses 
disease tropes as conspiratorial antisemitic themes that have persisted through centuries and 
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continue to have a dangerous impact today. Sara Offenberg (Antisemitism in Art), Jonathan 
Judaken (Philosophy and Judeophobia), and Lawrence Schiffman (Antisemitism in the 
Study of Ancient Judaism) all demonstrate how antisemitism has permeated elite aspects of 
culture and the structural impact of those sometimes implicit constructions. Current forms 
of discourse can betray antisemitic structures, as shown in the chapter by Christina von 
Braun on gender and antisemitism, as well as in Ruth Wodak’s piece on discourse. Current 
contentious topics receive attention, as shown in Cary Nelson’s chapter on the anti-Israel 
BDS (Boycott, Divestment, and Sanctions) movement. Mark Weitzman discusses Holocaust 
distortion and denial, a specific form of antisemitism that has expanded to have an impact 
on current political and cultural discourse. Separate chapters by Monika Schwarz-Friesel 
and Monika Hibscher address antisemitism as it appears online and in social media. One 
of the takeaways of this section is the need to devote attention not just to intellectual gene- 
alogies of antisemitism but also to the media through which ideas are transmitted, from 
painting and sculpture, and the various print genres, to the digital platforms of today. 

Finally, the volume concludes with two chapters—Gil Troy’s piece on Zionism and 
Marc Shapiro’s work on traditional Jewish perspectives— presenting religious and political 
responses to antisemitism.” 

Faced with the ubiquity of antisemitism across boundaries of time and space, one reaches 
the dispiriting conclusion that Jew-hatred was not the regrettable exception to a noble 
tradition of Western civilization but, rather, part and parcel of it; in popular parlance, a 
feature, not a bug. Still, one must reject the idea of a timeless, transhistorical hatred. Rather, 
antisemites were able to weaponize and exploit attitudes already deeply rooted in main- 
stream culture. Given the persistence of implicit anti-Jewish ways of thinking as well as 
the protean permutations of antisemitism, the inability of many people to recognize the 
phenomenon—or even agree on what it is—should come as no surprise. 

At this moment, the ways we understand antisemitism have become the subject of intense, 
sometimes distracting debate. Two of the editors, namely, Weitzman and Williams, are very 
closely identified with the Non-Legally Binding Working Definition of Antisemitism of the 
International Holocaust Remembrance Alliance (IHR A).'° Both served as long-time chairs 
of the IHRA committee on antisemitism and have worked extensively on building aware- 
ness of this crucial resource. While the editors rely on that commonly accepted definition 
in their work, they also recognize that there are different definitions and other approaches. 
The IHRA definition was crafted for practical and educational purposes. It is not, in any 
sense, an academic or scholarly definition. Therefore, this volume has selected contributors 
whose views may differ, but who have helped advance our collective understanding of this 
ancient hatred. Similarly, the editors have not mandated a particular spelling of the word 
“antisemitism.” While the editors’ preferred version is the unhyphenated form, as outlined 
in the IHRA memo on the subject, the personal preferences and views of individual schol- 
ars remain vital, and so each contributor has had the option to utilize their own preferred 
spelling.|! 

Given the volatility and ever-changing nature of this form of hate, it is inevitable that 
developments will outpace some of the information and analysis presented here. The past 
few years have certainly illustrated the way that new and unanticipated expressions of 
antisemitism can appear quickly and in a variety of locations and milieux (those arising in 
response to the COVID-19 pandemic are a case in point). Nonetheless, aspects of antisem- 
itism remain constant, none more so than an irrational, imagined hatred of Jews or those 
deemed to be Jewish in the eyes of the antisemite. It is essential to understand the history, 
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forms, and legacies of antisemitism to analyze, respond, and combat it. It is also imperative 
to encourage more scholars to assess this phenomenon, particularly scholars from diverse 
backgrounds and perspectives. 

On the cover, the reader will note the presence of the six-pointed star, a symbol with 
origins in the medieval era that at once evokes the historical roots of and persistent 
legacies of antisemitism. This symbol’s appropriation by the Nazis in the form of the 
notorious Yellow Star links it to the greatest and most tragic genocidal outburst of 
antisemitism in history, and its recent adoption by conspiracy theorists and anti-vaxxers 
today shows its malleability and how antisemitic motifs continue to underlie and impact 
today’s political discourse. The cover image is of the Jewish memorial at the former 
Dachau concentration camp, by Hermann Zvi Gutmann. It shows how memory and 
study of the past can offer a light into the future and are the best ways of combating the 
world’s “Longest Hatred.” 

The words of the great historian of Jewish mysticism Gershom Scholem on the Yellow 
Star (1949) offer the most appropriate conclusion. He noted that a “mad dictator” made it 


a badge of shame for millions of our people, who compelled them to wear it publicly 
on their clothing as the badge of exclusion and of eventual extermination... But it 
is also possible to think in the opposite fashion: the sign that in our days was sanc- 
tified by suffering and torture has won its right to be the sign that will light up the 
road of construction and life. “The going down is the prelude to the raising up”; 
where it was humbled, there you will find it exalted.!” 
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JEWS AND NON-JEWS IN ANCIENT 
CITIES 


Alexandria, Antioch, Caesarea, Rome 


Benjamin Isaac 


The investigation of hostility towards Jews in antiquity remains limited in scope by the nature 
and quantity of the sources. Research has focused most of all on the opinions expressed by 
ancient Greek and Latin authors in various periods. There is much material here that has 
been interpreted along different lines by numerous scholars. The disadvantage is that such 
information is restricted to opinions expressed by upper-class authors. We cannot know 
what people in pubs in Rome or Antioch were saying about minorities in general and Jews in 
particular. It is true that a different type of information is conveyed by policy and measures 
of the authorities with regard to Jews. However, this has the same disadvantage, for it shows 
what upper-class rulers and administrators did rather than what they thought. The pres- 
ent chapter will focus on a specific phenomenon that is instructive in a somewhat different 
manner. Several major urban centres had a substantial Jewish population in the Hellenistic, 
Roman and Byzantine periods. There was a good deal of tension between Jews and other 
groups in cities, tension that at times led to minor or major outbursts of violence as reported 
by various authors. These also describe measures taken by the local and imperial authorities 
on those occasions. This chapter will offer a brief survey of such events in an attempt to show 
that we may gain an extra perspective on the position of the Jews in the ancient world. The 
topic, in other words, is the interaction between authorities and urban population in times 
of stress between Jews and non-Jews in cities. 


Alexandria 


According to Philo the Jews constituted about two-fifths of the population of Alexandria in 
Egypt.' They formed an autonomous organization in the framework of the city and enjoyed 
specific rights.? This was re-confirmed in the reign of Augustus.’ However, in the reign 
of Caligula, in CE 38, bloody pogroms broke out in Alexandria, described extensively by 
Philo. They were carried out by the Alexandrian mob, but instigated by the emperor and his 
governor of Egypt, Flaccus. According to Philo the latter could have suppressed the riots in 
an hour if he had wanted to do so.* However, he used his troops to search Jewish homes for 
arms in a degrading manner.” Under Claudius the privileges of the Jewish community were 
reaffirmed. A famous papyrus contains a letter of the year CE 41 from Claudius to the city 
of Alexandria which deals also with the status of the Jews there, which was maintained, but 
opposes their attempts further to improve their status.° In the context of a strongly worded 
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general warning to both sides to keep the peace, he orders the Alexandrians not to interfere 
with the customs of the Jews, and the Jews “not to intrude themselves into the games pre- 
sided over by the gymnasiarchoi and the kosmetai,...”! 

These events clearly show that there was a connection between imperial and provincial 
policy and events on the ground: chaotic clashes took place under Caligula and a return to 
relative quiet followed under Claudius. 

Furthermore, a number of papyri report parts of the hearing before Claudius in which 
the leading Alexandrian antisemite, Isidorus, accuses the Jewish king Agrippa — either 
Agrippa I in CE 41 or Agrippa II in about CE 53. Problems concerning this text, like 
the other “Acts of the Alexandrian Martyrs,” are still being discussed.® The least that 
can be said 1s that Claudius seems to have had the clear aim to prevent a deterioration of 
relationships. 

Josephus tells us that the troops in Alexandria were used to suppress fighting between 
Jews and Greeks at the time of the First Jewish Revolt.’ This is only one instance in which it 
is seen that the regular army is used for tasks which in a modern, well-administered society 
are usually regarded as suitable only for specially trained police forces. 

During the revolt of the Jews in the Diaspora in 115 and 116, there was large-scale fight- 
ing between Jews and non-Jews in rural Egypt and in Alexandria. In the city the Greeks 


were more numerous and stronger and many Jews were killed.!° 


There are reports of con- 
tinuing violence in Alexandria in 17 

The Jewish community in Alexandria survived in reduced form and gradually seems to 
have revived.!? This, of course, did not mean that tension and conflict came to an end. The 
Historia Augusta claims that Severus Alexander was ashamed at being called a Syrian, par- 
ticularly because on the occasion of a certain festival, the people of Antioch, the Egyptians 
and the people of Alexandria had irritated him with taunts, “as they are wont to do, calling 
him a Syrian archisynagogus and a high priest.” For non-Jewish Alexandrians, apparently, 
Syrians and Jews amounted to the same thing and the population did not hesitate in jeering 
at the Emperor himself if he was of Syrian origin. 

Ammianus, in the second half of the fourth century, still notes that Alexandria was 
for a long time seriously troubled by internal conflict, notably in 272 under Aurelian.” 
The church-historian Socrates, explaining that the Alexandrians are fonder of “stasezs” 
than the peoples of other cities, gives an account of strife which resulted in the ban- 
ishment of Jews from the city early in the fifth century.'! As in the city of Rome, such 
banishments only had a short-term effect and solved nothing; the banned population 
returned. Consequently there were again riots in Alexandria in 455: “the soldiers killed 
the Alexandrians without pity.”!? This is yet another example of the disastrous effect 
of regular troops employed to subdue urban unrest. In a fragment from the History of 
Priscus Panites we have a graphic description of a riot in these years which shows the 
population attacking magistrates. !° Soldiers who were dispatched to suppress the unrest 
were attacked with stones, fled to the old temple of Serapis, were besieged and burned 
alive in the building. Next 2,000 troops were sent as reinforcement. On that occasion the 
governor managed to calm the population. 

To sum up, there was a clear connection between policy and acts from above and the 
behaviour of the population in Alexandria. A sensible and moderate leadership kept things 
under control. A lack of stable government or worse, incitement, might lead to massive 
violence. 
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Antioch 


The Jews in Antioch, capital of Syria, had equal rights according to Josephus, but it must be 
admitted that he is the only source asserting this.’ For in the third year of Caligula’s reign 
Malalas chronicles a pogrom at Antioch in which many Jews were slain. The cause is said 
to have been a clash between the blue and green factions, a source of violence encountered 
again in the fifth century.'® Kraeling points out that this coincided with the crisis that 
resulted from Caligula’s demand to have his statue placed in the Temple in Jerusalem.'9 
Petronius, the governor of Syria, who was responsible for carrying out the emperor’s com- 
mand, was based at Antioch. As noted above, at the same time, there were large-scale trou- 
bles in Alexandria under Caligula. 

When in CE 41 Claudius countermanded Caligula’s edict, he issued a proclamation 
ordering the cessation of the pogroms in Egypt and, in the same document, guaranteed the 
continuance of the privileges granted to the Jews there. A copy of this document was sent to 
Antioch at the special request of King Agrippa.”° This testifies to the existence in Antioch of 
conditions similar to those that obtained in Egypt. It again shows the immediate connection 
between the form of exercise of imperial authority and hostilities or quiet between Jews and 
others in major cities. 

The demand that those who were suspected of Christianity should bring offerings to 
pagan gods was also made ceteris paribus of the Jews in Antioch in 66/7.”! At this time the 
Jews were denounced before the assembled populace by a certain Antiochus, the son of 
the archon of the Jewish community. It was the plan of the Jews, so Antiochus said, to burn 
the city to the ground in one night.?? These disclosures, we are told, provoked a verita- 
ble persecution involving the abrogation of Sabbath privileges, demands upon the Jews to 
sacrifice to the pagan deities, and a general massacre. Those who had been designated by 
Antiochus as guilty of the infamous conspiracy were all forthwith burned to death in the 
theatre.?? The sources do not provide sufficient information, but from the punitive meas- 
ures it is clear that the authorities firmly sided with Antiochus and the enemies of the Jews. 
Abrogation of privileges was a step that could be taken only by the authorities, not by the 
urban population. 

A short time later, we are told, a tremendous fire did actually occur at Antioch, destroy- 
ing the four-square market, the magistrates’ quarters, the hall of records and the basilicas. 
The aforementioned Antiochus accused his own kinsfolk of the deed, and again the pagans 
vented their anger and fury upon the Jews. A later investigation proved that none of those 
incriminated by Antiochus were responsible.?* As observed by Kraeling, to the cautious 
observer it would appear that Josephus has here reported two different accounts of one and 
the same series of events. 

In 70-71 the citizens of Antioch asked Titus to expel the Jews from Antioch. When this 
request was turned down, they asked him to reduce and lower the legal status of the Jews.”° 
Here we see again that a moderate policy at the top may prevent deterioration and extreme 
violence. 

There is less information on events in Antioch than in Alexandria over time, but there 
are clear resemblances: in CE 414 there was an accusation of ritual murder at Emmestar. 
Punishment was visited not only upon the Jews of the locality but upon those of Antioch as 
well, where the synagogues were closed and confiscated.”° Here we already have reached 
the stage of blood libel. Of interest for the present chapter is that the authorities took these 
accusations at face value and responded with hostile measures. 
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In the latter part of the reign of Zeno (474-491) many Jews were murdered in the course of 
a brawl between the factions of the Blues and the Greens,”’ a situation encountered already 
earlier in the first century. There was a long-standing identification of Jews with the Blues, 
and the Greens vented their rage on the Jews. In CE 507 a riot is reported in the course of 
which a synagogue was burnt.”® In 610 Phocas attempted to convert the Jews, which led to 
a revolt. Many were killed and the remainder banished from the city.?" 

As in the case of Alexandria, massive hostilities coincided with official hostility while a 
moderate policy could restrain outbursts of violence. 


Caesarea-on-the-Sea 


Caesarea was a substantial city with a mixed population, not as big, of course, as Alexandria 
and Antioch, but definitely significant. The non-Jewish population of the city and its terri- 
tory furnished a considerable part of the troops in Judaea under Herod and perhaps under 
the prefects. These were one ala of cavalry and five cohorts of infantry of “Caesareans and 
Sebastenes.” They played a role in the conflicts between Jews and non-Jews in Caesarea. 
These are mentioned first in connection with the upheaval following the death of Herod in 
4 BCE, as being 3,000 in number.” 

The next occasion for their appearance in Josephus’ work is the death of Agrippa I in CE 44 
when the populations of Caesarea and Sebaste, especially the numerous soldiers among them, 
caused scandal by their exuberant and tasteless expressions of joy at the death of the king whom 
they regarded as a pro-Jewish enemy. By way of punishment Claudius initially decided to trans- 
fer the troops to Pontus, but he let himself be persuaded to leave them in Judaea where they 
remained and continued to be a source of tension, until Vespasian moved them elsewhere.°*! 

The social and ethnic mix in Caesarea apparently caused tension and occasional open 
conflict from the beginning, but it came to a head in the reign of Nero, towards the end of 
the term of office of Felix, the procurator. As in Alexandria and Antioch, in Caesarea there 
were conflicts between Jews and Gentiles over civic rights and equal status.°” The issue was 
the respective status of the Jewish and non-Jewish communities, both demanding prece- 
dence.°? The Jews based their claim on the fact that the founder, Herod, was Jewish, while 
“the Syrians” or “Greeks” — Josephus uses both terms without clear distinction — argued that 
there were no Jews in Strato’s Tower before Herod re-founded it as Gaesarea. The Jews were 
wealthier, but the Syrians were proud because “most of those in military service there (i.e. 
in Judaea) under the Romans came from Caesarea and Sebaste.” 

When the conflict turned violent the Jews were suppressed by the local garrison which, of 
course, consisted of the local troops described. A Jewish embassy to Rome failed to improve 
matters, for Nero’s secretary, ab epistulis Graecis, was bribed by the leaders of the Syrians in 
Caesarea which resulted in a decision in favour of the Syrians. Consequently the Jews were 
deprived of their rights and the Syrians were declared sole masters of the city in CE 61. The 
contrast with measures taken by Claudius in Alexandria and Antioch and, later, in Antioch, 
by Titus, is obvious. It represents the different attitudes and effects of moderation and stead- 
iness, on the one hand, and officially sanctioned polarization, on the other. 

In 66 the Syrian/Hellenized population of Caesarea, according to Josephus, attacked the 
Jews there. This, he says, marked the beginning of the First Revolt. Florus, the procurator, 
played a pernicious role. He took bribes from the Jews without taking serious measures to 
calm the situation, which continued to deteriorate.* The decisive event was the massacre 
of the Jews in Caesarea, 20,000 in number, according to Josephus. Florus was present in the 
city at the time, acting against the few remaining Jews there.*? Caesarea and its non-Jewish 
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citizens played a significant role throughout the war of 66-70. In 67 Vespasian enlisted in 
his army five cohorts and one ala from Caesarea, that is 3,000 men.*° The city also provided 
the Roman army with winter quarters. In 67 “the inhabitants received the army and its gen- 
eral with blessings and congratulations of every description motivated partly by goodwill 
towards the Romans, but mainly by hatred of the vanquished.”*” 


Jamnia 


Jamnia lies about 7.5 km east of Jamnia-on-the-Sea, and was a non-Jewish town in the 
Hellenistic period. It was quite important as a Seleucid base against the Jews, for it is men- 
tioned three times as headquarters or base.°° Jaffa and the Port of Jamnia were the target of 
an attack by Judah the Maccabee in 163.°9 In Jaffa this was an act of revenge for the killing 
of Jews residing in the city by its citizens. Judah set fire to the harbour and ships, and killed 
anybody he caught outside the walls. Upon being informed that the citizens of Jamnia also 
intended to kill their Jews, he punished them in similar fashion in a preemptive strike. The 
gentile character of Jamnia is emphasized in 2 Maccabees, where “amulets of the idols from 
Jamnia” are mentioned as typical idolatrous cult objects. 

Jamnia is listed among the towns (poles) (re-)founded under the rule of Alexander 
Jannaeus and mentioned among those detached from Judaea by Pompey. It was resettled 
by Gabinius ~ resettled rather than rebuilt, as often assumed.'! Herod bequeathed Jam- 
nia, Azotus and Phasaelis in the Jordan Valley to his sister Salome.'? Salome left them to 
Livia.’ After her death these places became imperial property, as shown by the presence of 
a procurator (émitpomoc).'* In the reign of Augustus, Strabo, while describing Jamnia as a 
village, asserts that the region all around “was so well supplied with men that it could muster 
forty thousand men.”*? This number undoubtedly is unreliable, but clearly suggests that the 
region was densely populated. ‘This forms the background for the conflicts now described. 

Josephus records a conflict in the reign of Tiberius between the future king Agrippa I and 
Herennius Capito, the procurator at Jamnia.'° Capito is mentioned again by Philo as hostile 
to the Jews in the reign of Gaius in 39-40 — not the only official hostile to the Jews in those 
years.’’ The issue was religious strife between the Jews and non-Jews in Jamnia, an episode 
in which Capito incited the non-Jews: 


.. .the following incident gave him (Herennius Capito) a starting-point for achieving 
his purpose (namely, to neutralize the influence of the future king Agrippa I and 
his relatives and friends). Jamnia, one of the largest cities in Judaea, has a mixed 
population, the majority being Jews and the rest gentiles who have wormed their 
way in from neighbouring countries. These settlers cause trouble and annoyance 
to those who may be described as the natives of the place by continually violating 


one or other of the Jews’ traditions. ® 


Philo (like Strabo) emphasizes the great number of inhabitants of Jamnia and the mixed 
character of the population. It is clear that he reverses the relationship between non-Jews 
and Jews in calling the former foreign settlers and the latter the natives of the place. Philo 
borrows the Athenian term metotkot to describe the non-Jewish residents in what he regards 
as a Jewish town, which was, however, originally a non-Jewish settlement. The result of the 
affair, having been reported to Gaius by Capito, was the emperor’s demand to place a statue 
of his in the Temple in Jerusalem, which created a major crisis between Rome and the Jews. 
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The conclusion is clear: an official, hostile to the Jews, inspired disastrous measures taken 
by an unstable emperor. 


Scythopolis — Beth Shean 


A final example from the Near East is Scythopolis. During the first Jewish revolt the Jews of 
Scythopolis were the only group which actively sided with their fellow non-Jewish citizens 
and joined battle against the Jewish insurgents. It did not help them, for the non-Jews of 
Scythopolis slaughtered the Jews en masse, more than 13,000 of them, and pillaged all their 
possessions. 


Rome 


It is not the aim of this section to discuss animosity towards Jews in Rome found in Roman 
authors, but briefly to trace the position of the numerous Jews living in the city of Rome.*° 
In 139 BCE the praetor peregrinus expelled all the astrologers from Rome and ordered them 
to leave Italy within ten days to prevent them from “offering for sale their foreign science.”*! 
At the same time he banished the Jews from Rome, “because they attempted to transmit 
their sacred rites to the Romans, and he cast down their private altars from public places.”°? 
As already noted, such banishments may be a drastic measure, but they usually did not 
have any long-term effect. This is clear also from attempts to banish other groups from 
the city, such as Druids and Greek doctors.*? The reference to “private altars” set up by 
Jews is puzzling.°* The Jews were expelled again in CE 19 by Tiberius, together with Isis 


worshippers. 


Four thousand descendants of enfranchised slaves, tainted with that superstition 
and suitable in point of age, were to be shipped to Sardinia and there employed 
in suppressing brigandage: “if they succumbed to the pestilential climate, it was a 


» 55 


cheap loss (vile damnum)”. 


We should note that, according to Tacitus, it was the emperor’s view that this would be a 
cheap loss, although Tacitus presumably agreed with that judgement. The rest had orders to 
leave Italy, unless they had renounced their impious ceremonial by a given date.?° Between 
the middle of the first century BCE and the reign of Tiberius measures were regularly taken 
to suppress the Isis cult.°’ There was another order by Claudius expelling the Jews in CE 41 
or 49, “because they all the time made disturbances at the instigation of Chrestus.”°® 

The situation in the city of Rome was clearly different from that in the cities discussed 
above and that is only to be expected. Rome was the capital of the Empire and there were 
no provincial authorities involved. In the city of Rome Jews, like other citizens, were imme- 
diately subject to the imperial authorities, unlike the situation in the provinces where there 
existed provincial and municipal administrations. Numerous armed men (at all times at 
least 7,000) could suppress any serious unrest if it arose.°? Consequently we are not told of 
large-scale clashes between Jews and non-Jews in the city, such as occurred frequently in the 
cities discussed above. However, on at least three occasions, a decision was taken at the high- 
est level to banish Jews from the city. The reasons are a matter of dispute, but according to 
the sources they represented attempts to suppress the flourishing of foreign cults in the city. 
The aim of this chapter is to trace the interaction between authorities and urban population 
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in times of stress between Jews and non-Jews in cities. The pattern discernible in Rome is for 
obvious reasons distinct from that in provincial cities. 


Conclusions 


While the situation in the city of Rome is suz generis, it has been seen that there are common 
features in the eastern communities discussed. There is evidence of a good deal of tension 
between Jews and other groups in cities that at times led to minor or major outbursts of violence 
as reported by various authors. These also report on measures taken by the local and imperial 
authorities on those occasions. Massive hostilities frequently coincided with animosity on the 
part of authorities, while a moderate policy from above could restrain outbursts of violence. A 
clear connection can be observed between policy and acts on the part of the authorities and 
the behaviour of the population in cities. A sensible and moderate leadership kept things under 
control. A lack of stable government or worse, incitement, might lead to massive violence. In 
the case of the events in the reign of Caligula it was seen also that a provincial official, hostile 
to the Jews, could inspire disastrous measures taken by an unstable emperor. 

There are huge differences between ancient hatred of the Jews and later antisemitism. 
So much is obvious. A feature of all times, however, appears to be the direct interaction 
between mass movements and the attitudes and acts of the rulers and local authorities. 
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Diaspora, 38, 39. Nothing can be said about the identity of the person named Chrestus. 

There were at all times at least 4,500 praetorian guards, part of them present in the city. The 
equites singulares Augusti numbered at least 700, the cohortes urbanae 1,500 and the vigiles 

3,500. 
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MEDIEVAL ANTISEMITISM 


Robert Ghazan 


Antipathy toward Jews expressed in anti-Jewish imagery and anti-Jewish actions has a 
lengthy and diverse history. During some periods of the Jewish past, there have been little 
or no such imagery and actions; during other periods, anti-Jewish imagery and actions 
have been extensive. The latter periods had a doubly negative impact on Jews—the imme- 
diate impact and the legacy created by the hostile imagery and actions. The second half 
of the Middle Ages, extending from about 1000 through circa 1500, constitutes a major 
period in the development of anti-Jewish imagery and actions, but there has been only 
limited recognition of the innovativeness of this period in this regard.! The innovations of 
this period were harmful to the burgeoning Jewry of rapidly developing medieval western 
Christendom; additionally, they bequeathed a set of anti-Jewish images and actions that 
played a major role in modern antisemitism. Identifying the innovations of this period is 
critically important for understanding the overall history of antisemitism and especially 
modern antisemitism.” 

By the year 1000, the Western world had become overwhelmingly committed to mono- 
theism, in its Christian and Muslim forms. Both these faiths shared the broad monotheistic 
tendency toward exclusivism, that 1s to say the conviction that their religious convictions 
alone represented absolute truth and all other religious convictions—including those that 
acknowledged one creator and ruler of the universe—were inevitably false to a significant 
extent. 

The Islamic formulation of this conviction was relatively benign. In the Islamic view, 
God provided humanity with two genuine revelations, one to the Jews and a second to 
the Christians. Both these revelations are true, but they are also incomplete. At a point 
in time, God chose to bless humanity with a third and full revelation. This decision had 
nothing to do with the beliefs and behaviors of the Jews and Christians; it was simply a 
divine choice. Thus, Muslims were required to honor Jews and Christians as recipients of 
divine truth, while at the same time recognizing their incomplete nature and thus their 
inferiority. 

The Christian view of Judaism and Jews was considerably harsher. Emerging within 
Palestinian Jewry, the movement that coalesced around Jesus of Nazareth was initially yet 
one more grouping within the fragmented Jewish community of first-century Palestine. 
With the rise to leadership within this movement of Paul and his special teachings about 
direct access to God and his covenant, the movement became increasingly gentile and saw 
itself as distinct from Jews and as ranged in opposition to them. Eventually, the gentile 
church proclaimed itself the genuine heir to biblical Israel and its covenant. In this view, the 
Jews had been accorded the divine-human covenant by God, but had misinterpreted it and 
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sinned against it, and had thus been replaced as God’s partner community by the church. 
The Christian view posited Jewish failure as the cause of its supersession by the church. 
The Gospel accounts of the life and activities of Jesus placed Jewish failure at the center 
of their narrative. Jews rejected Jesus and were ultimately responsible for his death. These 
narratives embellished the abstract notion of Jewish sinfulness and failure with powerful 
emotional images and established the foundation for subsequent popular Christian animos- 
ity toward Jews.? 

During the first half of the Middle Ages (roughly 500 through 1000), the overwhelming 
majority of worldwide Jewry was found in the sphere of Islam. The Islamic perspectives 
on Judaism and Jews and the highly diversified population of the Islamic sphere com- 
bined to create an environment that was by and large congenial to Jewish life.* There is 
no significant evidence of innovative anti-Jewish imagery or actions in the Islamic milieu 
during this period. To be sure, Jews and Christians were consigned to secondary status 
in Islamic society. But from the perspective of the history of antisemitism, this was a qui- 
escent period. 

During the first half of the Middle Ages, Jewish life in both western and eastern 
Christendom was likewise relatively quiescent. In both Roman Catholic Europe and the 
Byzantine Empire, Jews were a small but ancient and well-established minority element 
in society. These Jews were projected as the descendants of the first-century Palestinian 
Jews who had rejected Jesus and had thus forfeited their place in the covenant. While this 
was a harsher view of the Jews than that held in the Islamic sphere, the church prohibited 
anti-Jewish violence, and the prohibition seems to have been by and large successful. There 
is no evidence of innovative anti-Jewish imagery or significant anti-Jewish actions during 
this period. 

The second half of the Middle Ages (circa 1000 through 1500) saw important changes 
in majority society and in the circumstances of the Jewish minority in the West. Dur- 
ing this period, western Christendom was transformed from the weakest of the three 
religio-political blocs to the strongest. By 1500, it had superseded both the Islamic bloc 
and the Byzantine Empire in military prowess, economic strength, political stability, 
and cultural creativity. Especially striking in this surge was the vitalization of northern 
Europe. Throughout antiquity and the first half of the Middle Ages, northern Europe 
was a backward and unproductive sector of western Christendom. The center of western 
Christendom remained the more advanced and productive southern sectors of Europe. 
For reasons that are by no means clear, around the year 1000, the backwardness of the 
north began to give way. Forests were cut down, populations grew, old urban centers 
expanded while new ones were founded, strong and effective polities appeared, and cul- 
tural centers emerged. By 1500, western Christendom was in a position to lead the way 
in exploration and exploitation of new sectors of the globe and thus augment its superi- 
ority even further. 

These changes on the global scene had major implications for the Jewish minority of 
the West. The growing military prowess of western Christendom facilitated what it pro- 
jected as the re-conquest of territories taken earlier in the Middle Ages by the powerful 
seventh-century Islamic armies that conquered the eastern, southern, and western areas of 
the Mediterranean Basin from their Christian rulers. Especially galling to vitalized western 
Christendom was Muslim control of the Iberian Peninsula, which was part of continental 
Europe. Beginning in the eleventh century, as western Christendom was in the early stages 
of its vitalization, Christian militias set forth from the limited northern areas of the Iberian 
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Peninsula under Christian control and attacked neighboring Muslim principalities. The 
conquest of the peninsula in its entirety would take five centuries, ending only in the fateful 
year 1492. Slowly, however, increasingly large portions of Spain fell to the Christians. 

This change of rule had major implications for the large Jewish population of the 
peninsula that had developed under Islamic control. The Jewish residents of the newly con- 
quered areas faced a difficult choice. Should they move southward with their former Muslim 
rulers or remain in place under the new Christian authorities? The eventual decision of most 
Iberian Jews to remain in place was abetted by the new Christian authorities, who provided 
extremely favorable charters intended to entice Jews to stay.” The concern of these Christian 
rulers was continuation of an effective urban population that would maintain the strong 
economy. This concern with supporting an urban population was to be repeated elsewhere 
in western Christendom, as we shall shortly see. The Christian successes in Spain and the 
decision of most Jews to remain in place and accept Christian rule expanded considerably 
the Jewish population of western Christendom. In addition, as the signs of vitalization pro- 
liferated, Jews from elsewhere in the Mediterranean Basin began to make their way into the 
increasingly vibrant areas of southern Europe. 

The most significant augmentation in the Jewish population of western Christendom 
resulted from the vitalization of northern Europe, which began in the western and central 
sectors of the north and slowly extended eastward. Prior to the year 1000, the Jewish pop- 
ulation of northern Europe was negligible. There was no Jewish population left over from 
antiquity, and there was no incentive for southern-European Jews to uproot themselves and 
proceed northward. Slowly, however, as signs of vitalization in the north became manifest, 
moving northward became increasingly attractive, at least, for some southern-European 
Jews. This attractiveness was reinforced by the supportive tendency of the ruling class, 
which we have already seen in Spain. The rulers of northern Europe were deeply con- 
cerned with fostering urban life and thus had to attract urban settlers. The Jews of southern 
Europe were highly urbanized and constituted a group of potentially useful urban dwellers. 
The combination of Jewish economic interest and the support of the Christian ruling class 
resulted in the emergence for the first time of a Jewish population in northern Europe, ini- 
tially in the western and central sectors of the north. 

The Jews of southern Europe were economically diversified.° While there is popular 
imagery of Jews involved over the ages heavily or even exclusively in business and banking 
(imagery, as we shall see, spawned by the new Jewish experience in northern Europe), in fact 
Jewish economic diversity in the south meant that not all Jews enjoyed mobility or the option 
of resettling in the north. In fact, it was only the Jewish merchant group that could readily 
relocate itself, and so the early sources for Jewish settlement in northern Europe project the 
immigrating Jews as largely merchants. 

The richest source available on eleventh-century northern European Jews is the char- 
ter extended by Bishop Rudiger of Speyer in 1084, which sought to attract Jews to his 
town.’ This charter offered the new Jewish settlers in Speyer a series of favorable circum- 
stances. These included arrangements that would guarantee Jewish safety and security, 
Jewish economic privileges, extensive Jewish rights of self-government, and relief from a 
number of onerous church restrictions. The Jewish economic rights are formulated in the 
following way: 


I have accorded them the free right of exchanging gold and silver and of buying 
and selling everything they use—both within their residential area and outside, 
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beyond the gate down to the wharf and on the wharf itself. I have given them the 
same right throughout the entire city.® 


As Bishop Rudiger sought to entice Jews to Speyer, these Jews were clearly involved largely 
in buying and selling. The economic diversity of Mediterranean Jews, amply indicated in 
the data from the Cairo Genizah, is not in evidence among the Jews migrating northward. 
This, of course, makes perfect sense. It is largely the merchant class that enjoys mobility and 
the opportunity of relocating into new territories. 

The Jews migrating into northern Europe were the vanguard of a broad population 
movement that would eventually transform northern Europe into the largest center of 
worldwide Jewish population, and they faced a number of very serious obstacles. In the 
first place, they were newcomers in northern Europe, and as is well known, newcomers 
are almost never welcome in their new surroundings. Moreover, the southern European 
Jews migrating northward were entering an environment that was religiously and ethnically 
homogeneous. We have already noted that the religious and ethnic diversity of the Islamic 
areas of the West during the first half of the Middle Age played a major role in the quiescence 
of Jewish circumstances during this period. The situation of the Jews migrating northward 
during the second half of the Middle Ages was almost the polar opposite. Additionally, these 
immigrating Jews were limited in their economic outlets and thus further identifiable as a 
separate societal grouping. Beyond their newness and their religious and ethnic differences, 
these Jews were also economically distinctive. To be sure, Bishop Rudiger was interested in 
attracting Jewish merchants in order to advance the development of his town. However, this 
additional form of distinctiveness would necessarily attract further attention to the newcom- 
ers and bore the potential of arousing further antipathy. 

Anti-Jewish sentiment is reflected clearly in the circumstances that gave rise to the invitation 
to Speyer, as well as in the invitation itself: Fortuitously and fortunately, the circumstances that 
encouraged Bishop Rudiger to found a Jewish community in Speyer are known to us from 
the survival of a curious Hebrew document that was penned by later members of the Speyer 
Jewish community. This account identifies the origin of the Jews immigrating into Speyer. 
These were Mainz Jews, frightened by an outbreak of anti-Jewish violence occasioned by a 
fire that broke out in the Jewish neighborhood and spread through the rest of the town. Anger 
over this fire suggests that the Mainz Jews were perceived negatively by their Mainz neigh- 
bors. Bishop Rudiger takes into consideration popular hostility toward the new Speyer Jews 
in the very first stipulation of his charter: “Those Jews whom I have gathered I placed outside 
the neighborhood and residential area of the other burghers. In order that they not be easily 


disrupted by the insolence of the mob, I have encircled them with a wall.”® 


From their early 
settlement in northern Europe, the new Jews not surprisingly faced hostility, grounded in their 
newness and their religious, ethnic, and economic distinctiveness. 

A decade after the invitation to Speyer, Pope Urban IT launched an innovative church- 
sponsored military initiative destined for a long history. The First Crusade was called by the 
pope to free the sacred sites of Christianity from Muslim control and alleged desecration. 
This serves as a useful gauge of the extent to which the vitalization of western Christendom 
had proceeded in what was essentially its first century. In fact, there was more than sim- 
ply the initiative itself. A number of Christian militias that set out for Jerusalem reached 
their goal and, in the summer of 1099, conquered the city and its sacred sites. Despite the 
remarkable achievement reflected in the victory of 1099, maintenance of Christian domina- 
tion in the Land of Israel was unsustainable, and within two centuries the Christian forces 
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were displaced from the Holy Land. Nonetheless, crusading and the militant approach to 
non-Christians that it fostered became important elements in western Christendom during 
the second half of the Middle Ages. 

The First Crusade produced as a by-product anti-Jewish violence in a few places in 
northern Europe.” This anti-Jewish violence, which did nothing to stem the rapid growth 
of northern-European Jewry, reinforces evidence of early resistance to the immigrating 
Jews.!! The papal call to the crusade was intended to galvanize the warrior class of western 
Christendom and its established leadership, and it did. The militias that conquered Jerusalem 
in 1099 were well organized, well equipped, and professionally led. However, the papal call 
also led to the coalescing of poorly organized and badly equipped crusading bands. Lacking 
established military and ecclesiastical leadership, many of these bands disintegrated before 
entering Islamic territory. While these bands played no role in the victory of 1099, they did, 
however, reflect and deepen anti-Jewish hostility in northern Europe. 

The popular crusading bands formulated a radical view of the crusading mission and 
its implications. They created an anti-Jewish slogan, attested in both Jewish and Christian 
sources: 


Behold we travel to a distant land to do battle with the kings of that land. We take 
our lives in our hands in order to kill and to subjugate all those kingdoms that do 


not believe in the Crucified. How much more so [should we kill and subjugate] the 
Jews, who killed and crucified him.” 


This slogan, with its reference to total war against Muslims, is a radical distortion of the 
papal call; its justification of anti-Jewish violence 1s likewise a distortion of traditional church 
teachings and was clearly and effectively repudiated on the eve of the Second Crusade.!% 
It did, however, serve as the basis for a number of attacks during the First Crusade on 
northern-European Jewish communities.'* In this slogan, the Jewish newcomers morphed 
into enemies, indeed enemies more heinous than the Muslims. 

During the twelfth century, a new element in anti-Jewish sentiment surfaced across 
northern Europe. At this time, the invigorated Roman Catholic Church committed itself 
to enhanced enforcement of traditional ecclesiastical prohibitions, including the prohibi- 
tion against Christians requiring interest for loans given to other Christians. As the ban 
on Christian usury became increasingly effective, Jews were accorded a new economic 
opportunity. In southern Europe, this new opportunity made little difference. In northern 
Europe, where Jewish economic activities were constrained by popular resistance, the new 
opportunity was valuable, and Jews moved into moneylending, often with the support of the 
political authorities, who then taxed heavily Jewish profits. Jewish moneylending was thus 
added to the earlier sense of Jews as newcomers and radically different from the Christian 
majority. The new Jewish specialization in moneylending—never a popular economic 
activity—reinforced the sense of Jews as internal enemies, purportedly bringing harm on 
their neighbors. 

The twelfth century has often been projected as a major milestone in European creativ- 
ity, the point at which the vitalization observable during the eleventh century took major 
cultural forms.'? Of late, that widely accepted view has been amended in significant ways. 
While the notion of remarkable twelfth-century cultural creativity has not been challenged, 
it has been complicated by the claim that this period also saw the emergence of intense 
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majority animosity toward a series of elements in the population of western Christendom— 
women, gay people, and lepers, for example. In this new view, the Jews are generally pro- 
jected as the prime example of this growing persecutory tendency.!° 

During the twelfth century, the perception reflected in the popular crusading slogan that 
Jews constituted the most significant enemy on the contemporary scene took on new and 
more threatening salience. The sense of Jewish enmity shifted from the past and hostility 
toward Jesus to the contemporary scene. Twelfth-century Jews were projected as being so 
consumed with hatred of Christianity and Christians that they took advantage of opportuni- 
ties to kill Christian neighbors, who were murdered only because of their Christian identity. 
Given their minority circumstances in Christian society, it was clear that Jews could not take 
up arms openly. Rather, the alleged Jewish murders had to be committed clandestinely. ‘The 
victims of this purported Jewish hatred were often youngsters, who were assumed to have 
done nothing to harm their Jewish killers and who were incapable of protecting themselves. 

This innovative allegation spread widely across northern Europe during the early twelfth 
century. From the English town of Norwich, there is a lengthy account of the purported 
murder in 1144 of a young tanner named William by the Jews. Interestingly, when the body 
of the youngster was discovered and the news reached town, the townspeople were divided 
in their reactions. Some were immediately convinced that the Jews were responsible for the 
murder; others were convinced that they were not. Even at this early date, though, there 
was clearly widespread belief in gratuitous Jewish murder. To this widespread conviction, 
the Norwich chronicler—who was making a lengthy case that William was a martyr and 
a saint—added a further element to the evolving anti-Jewish imagery. He claims that there 
was a Christian witness to the murder, who testified that she saw the Jews murder William 
by crucifying him, indicating that the Jews of Norwich in effect recreated their historic sin 
against Jesus by inflicting the same death on one of his innocent followers. 

Despite the vivid narrative of the murder of William, there was no trial of the Jews of 
Norwich and no punishment inflicted upon them. In general, the authorities of church and 
state, by and large, rejected the charge that Jews murdered Christians (especially young, 
pure, and defenseless Christians) out of religious hatred. An unusual exception took place in 
the French town of Blois in 1171.1” 
depositing the body of a Christian youngster in the fast-flowing Loire River. While no body 


There, a claim surfaced that a Christian had seen a Jew 


was ever discovered and although there was no report of a missing Christian youngster, the 
Count of Champagne ordered the execution of more than 30 Jews from Blois. In the wake 
of this horrific precedent, the Jews of northern France turned effectively to a series of major 
religious and secular authorities to secure formal rejection of the charge of gratuitous mur- 
der by Jews of Christians. They were successful in receiving a formal repudiation, but the 
establishment statements could by no means stamp out the popular conviction. 

During the thirteenth century, the claim took one more turn, destined for ongoing life and 
impact in the West. Grounded in the conviction of gratuitous Jewish murder of Christians out 
of religious hatred, the Norwich notion of Jews recapitulating at Easter time their historic sin 
of crucifixion of Jesus morphed from the Christian celebration of Easter to the Jewish celebra- 
tion of Passover, which takes place at the same time in the spring, with the two sometimes co- 
inciding. The new claim was that, in order to prepare the matzah central to Passover, Jewish 
law required that the dough include the blood of Christian youngsters. For reasons that are 
not clear, this special form of the claim of religiously motivated Jewish murder took root and 
became a key element in subsequent anti-Jewish imagery through the present day. 
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Once again, the religious and secular leadership of the West repudiated the claim. In this 
case, repudiation could be textually grounded. By the thirteenth century, church leadership 
had at its disposal considerable knowledge of Hebrew and could thus examine scrupulously 
Jewish legal texts and show that they included no such injunction. In some instances, panels 
of former Jews—who could not be suspected of sympathy for their former Jewish brethren— 
were gathered to study the issue. When they gave witness that there was no such require- 
ment in Jewish law, their conclusion was formally cited by church leadership as indisputable 
proof that the calumny was untrue. Recurrent formal repudiations notwithstanding, a sig- 
nificant portion of the late medieval and modern denizens of the West have held fast to this 
conviction. It became and remains a mainstay of modern antisemitism. 

Medieval western Christendom created a set of anti-Jewish images that did incalcula- 
ble damage to immediate and subsequent Jewish life. These images generated anti-Jewish 
actions during the Middle Ages and indeed beyond. We have already noted the anti-Jewish 
violence that emerged out of the distortion of the call to the First Crusade. Further on dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, as western Christendom suffered a number of major catastrophes and 
as the populace struggled to understand and control the calamities, the perception of Jews as 
enemies created a sense that Jews might have been the agents of catastrophe. A major exam- 
ple of this dynamic is provided by responses to the devastating bubonic plague that struck 
Europe during the middle of the fourteenth century. The casualties were enormous, and 
the fright was indescribable. As the panicked citizenry of western Christendom struggled to 
understand and control the Plague, many claimed that the Jews brought about the devasta- 
tion by poisoning the wells of Europe. This conviction sparked anti-Jewish rioting in many 
areas. Once again, the authorities of church and state rejected the allegation and sought to 
control the violence. Both efforts were sincere, but only somewhat effective. 

The anti-Jewish imagery created in medieval western Christendom created yet one more 
important form of anti-Jewish action. As we have seen recurrently, the key to Jewish circum- 
stances, especially in the new areas of Jewish settlement in northern Europe, lay with the 
ruling authorities. They extended offers of protection from popular hostility; they offered 
protection in the face of popular violence; they supported and profited from Jewish eco- 
nomic activities; and they attempted to repudiate some of the new calumnies. The power the 
ruling authorities held over their Jewish clients paved the way for introducing yet another 
new form of anti-Jewish behavior—formal expulsion. 

In antiquity, Jews had suffered expulsions at the hands of the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
but these early expulsions were simply standard imperial reactions to the opposition of sub- 
ject communities. The new-style expulsions innovated in medieval western Christendom 
were more complex. They involved exploitation of Jewish wealth through confiscation and 
currying favor with the populace at large by removing a group that was widely disliked and 
feared. The anti-Jewish calumnies regularly repudiated by the ruling authorities played a 
significant role in establishing the conditions that enabled the rulers of medieval western 
Christendom to enhance their popularity by expelling the Jews. 

The wave of expulsions began in northern Europe. The first was enacted in 1182 by the 
young king of France, Philip Augustus. While its impact was limited, because it involved 
the Jews of the small royal domain only, it constituted a significant precedent. A bit more 
than a century later, King Edward I of England expelled the entire Jewry of England, 
and over the course of the fourteenth century the Jews of France were eventually expelled 
in their entirety. Throughout the fragmented German territories, Jews were regularly and 
repeatedly expelled. These northern European Jews moved eastward, where their economic 
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contributions were still viewed by the ruling authorities as useful. Over time, Eastern Europe 
became the great reservoir of Jews, out of which central and western European Jewry would 
subsequently be reconstituted. These northern European expulsions set the stage for the 
expulsion of Spanish Jewry in 1492, an expulsion of a Jewish community that could trace it 
roots back well more than a millennium into early antiquity. 

Medieval western Christendom fostered the development of a new Jewry that would 
eventually come to dominate the modern Jewish world. Alongside the positives of this 
development was the formulation of innovative anti-Jewish motifs that would serve as the 
foundation of modern antisemitism—Jews as different, Jews as hostile, Jews as murder- 
ous, Jews as religiously motived to bring down majority civilization. This same period also 
bequeathed major forms of anti-Jewish behavior, including popular violence and persecu- 
tion at the hands of the ruling authorities. 
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ANTISEMITISM 
The Last 150 Years 


Richard §. Levy 


Antisemitism, like the word itself, is a relatively modern phenomenon, to be distinguished 
from its content — Jew-hatred in all its forms. It is more than just a way of thinking badly 
about Jews or describing them malevolently. Since its birth in the 1870s, antisemitism 
has been about taking action against Jews, their rights, and sometimes their lives. It was 
a response to the startling “rise of the Jews” during the long nineteenth century as they 
entered mainstream European life, gradually achieved equal rights, and experienced, as a 
group, a remarkable economic, cultural, and political ascent. For segments of the peoples 
among whom they lived, this accumulation of power was ominously threatening. Accus- 
tomed to seeing Jews as small-time chiselers, heretics, peddlers, and parasites, they were 
now confronted by Rothschilds, Disraelis, Heines, army officers, professors, and bosses. No 
longer powerless outsiders, they were seen as wielders of quietly accumulated power. 

It was the fear of what they would do with this power that animated individuals from a 
great many backgrounds to act against Jews, to disempower them before it was too late. 
Conservative Christians, disaffected democrats, ex-liberals, nationalists, cultural critics, 
numerous thwarted academics, and visionary “life reformers” took action against the Jewish 
enemy in a variety of ways. Some, though certainly not all, were convinced that a mass 
movement could be organized on the basis of Jew-hatred and that this was the best way to 
proceed. They assumed, probably correctly, that the great majority of their compatriots 
harbored similar resentments, suspicion, or disdain for Jews. 

The movement they envisioned, however, would not repeat the errors of previous attempts 
to move the masses by appealing to their good sense or rational understanding of their own 
best interests. Those who came to lead organized antisemitism in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century were men who abandoned democratic values or never held them, and 
they shared a clear contempt for the intelligence of their own followers and the general 
public; this was especially so with regard to their capacity for self-government. Some posed 
as populists and “emancipators,” ready to lead the oppressed in the struggle against enslave- 
ment by the Jews. Others made no such pretense. Once the struggle against Jewry had been 
won, however, and no matter their individual political and philosophical differences, there 
was virtual unanimity among the movement’s politicians and ideologues that there would 
be no democratic future. The people were feckless, too impressionable, lazy, and stupid, to 
make the big decisions concerning their lives or the life of the nation. Political antisemitism 
was the antidote to democratic illusions. 

However, although the masses might well be ignorant of the true importance of the Jewish 
Question! and unaware of how dire the situation was, this did not pose a major obstacle to 
their mobilization. It would be far easier to appeal to their emotions, suspicions, and fears 
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than try to educate them to a rational grasp of the life-and-death nature of the Jewish Peril. 
The masses could be herded in the right direction on the basis of their instincts and on the 
strength of culturally transmitted prejudice. This was the basis for what turned out to be a 
mistaken optimism present at the birth of politically organized antisemitism. 

Everywhere organized antisemitism sprang up in prewar Europe, mobilization pro- 
ceeded along conventional paths. First in Germany, then in Hungary, Austria, and France, 
single-issue political parties emerged around finding a solution to the Jewish Question. 
They held open meetings, produced propaganda, and put forward candidates who ran 
for seats in national and regional state parliaments, as well as municipal councils. They 
formed networks of voluntary associations, established newspapers, and published learned 
journals. They sought allies among the more powerful, established political parties. Al- 
though there were some extremist outliers who preached radical cures, the mainstream 
antisemitic parties pushed them to the periphery in order to preserve antisemitism’s “good 
name.” The programs of all the parties, with minor variations, sought to disenfranchise 
Jews through legislation. Occupational bans, especially in teaching and the judiciary, bar- 
riers to immigration from the East, and limitations on economic activity — in short, a 
revocation of Jewish emancipation — would suffice to solve the Jewish problem and save 
the nation. Beyond these measures, little needed to be changed in the larger society. All 
the parties began by supporting democratic franchises, certain that the Jew-hatred already 
present in the population would contribute to their inevitable progress toward parliamen- 
tary power. 

The optimism was ill-judged. True, the antisemitic political parties all started out prom- 
isingly. In Germany and Austria, they were aided by lingering consequences of the Crash of 
1873, which produced many lower middle-class victims. In Germany, several small parties 
competed with each other. They achieved their greatest electoral showing in 1893, electing 
16 members to the Reichstag (arrayed in three parties) with 4.4 percent of the total vote, 
counting candidates who campaigned on an antisemitic agenda but then sat with other 
parties. During the war, their numbers shrank to six, still unable to unite. 

In Hungary, the Jewish population nearly doubled between 1850 and 1869, largely due to 
the influx of Eastern European Jews fleeing the Russian Empire for better economic oppor- 
tunities. Another wave of immigrants from the East followed the bloody Russian pogroms 
of 1881-1882. Hungary’s “rise of the Jews” in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
was impossible to overlook. For antisemites Budapest became “Judapest.” A small number 
of antisemites, led by the former liberal Gy6z6 Istoczy, entered the parliament in the late 
1870s. Ist6czy’s National Antisemitic Party, which formed on the basis of the furor aroused 
by a sensational ritual murder accusation and trial in the town of Tiszaeszlar, dedicated 
itself to disenfranchising Hungary’s Jews. The party was effective for about a decade, reach- 
ing its high point in 1884 when it elected 17 deputies to the parliament, seven percent of the 
body. Without wholly disappearing, the influence of antisemitism on Hungarian politics 
diminished before World War I. 

Antisemitism became more visible in France at least a decade before its organization into 
a political party. The “pope of antisemitism,” Edouard Drumont, had been warning against 
the growth of Jewish power in his newspaper and in books during the 1880s, but it was not 
until the Dreyfus Affair roiled French political life, pitting the clergy, the military, and fer- 
vent nationalists — all tinged by open antisemitism — against the defenders of the Republic 
that he was able to organize a political party. The French Antisemitic League prospered for 
nearly a decade during which antisemitism sat at the very heart of the nation’s political life. 
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The party also exercised influence outside of parliament, playing a role in several seri- 
ous anti-Jewish riots. Founded in 1897, it peaked in 1898, winning 22 seats in the French 
Chambre. With the conclusion of the Dreyfus Affair and a seemingly victorious Republic 
secured against its enemies, political antisemitism in France, too, lost traction before World 
War I. 

On the surface, the development of Austrian antisemitism followed the same path. The 
leader of the antisemitic political arm of the Catholic Renewal Movement in Austria, Karl 
Lueger, was like Drumont in France, Wilhelm Marr in Germany, and Ist6czy in Hungary, 
originally a liberal. Lueger’s Christian Social Party gained influence among those social 
strata which felt their interests were being trampled upon by modern economic and social 
developments, e.g., artisans, small businessmen, the lower clergy, minor civil servants, 
and small property owners. In this respect, Austrian antisemitic politics mirrored those of 
Germany, France, and Hungary. Lower middle-class elements — predominantly Protestants 
in Germany, Catholics in Austria, Hungary, and France — formed the angry constituency 
of the antisemitic parties. And, as elsewhere, these were the strata of society that could be 
persuaded to see the source of their suffering in the Jews. Similarities notwithstanding, 
Austrian political antisemitism was exceptional. It did not follow the usual pattern of brief 
prominence followed by virtual eclipse. The Christian Social Party was immensely success- 
ful, remaining a durable political force into the early 1930s. Lueger’s party was dominant in 
the Vienna City Council, and he remained mayor of the capital until his death in 1910. This 
was a unique situation — the only place in Europe where antisemites exercised governmental 
power before World War I. Yet, if the goal of all the antisemitic parties discussed so far was 
to abolish Jewish emancipation and severely limit the rights of Jews, Austria’s, like all the 
others, has to be counted as a failure. 

Before 1914, no parliamentary antisemites succeeded in coming close to reaching their 
main objectives. Since none of the parties succeeded in even passing clearly anti-Jewish legis- 
lation in Vienna, where they ruled, Lueger could say that Jews had not suffered at all during 
his mayoralty. Aside from ineffectiveness as legislators, incessant rivalries among the leaders, a 
press that could not gain a significant readership, and uncertain funding, the major failing of 
the parties in Germany, France, and Hungary was their inability to reach beyond their lower 
middle-class core supporters. Socialist workers, while certainly not immune to anti-Jewish 
prejudice, nonetheless opposed the antisemites’ political agenda. In Germany, the same could 
be said of Catholics loyal to the German Center Party. The church and the party frequently 
employed antisemitism for all sorts of purposes and were prone to equating Jews with the ills 
of a godless modernity. Even so, they rejected attempts to limit the rights of. Jews, defending in 
particular rights to religious freedom. In the last analysis, the antisemitic parties could neither 
convince sufficient numbers of Germans, Frenchmen, Hungarians, or even Austrians to see 
the urgency of the Jewish Question nor, apparently, convince them to think of its solution as 
something that would greatly improve their lives. In general, before 1914, the attempts to solve 
the Jewish Question through conventional political means were a stark failure. 

But, of course, parliament was not the only place that antisemitism assumed an organi- 
zational form in the prewar years. Prominent and obscure individuals, lobbying agencies, 
and ideologically oriented societies made abundant use of antisemitic tropes in pursuing a 
wide variety of political and economic aims. Radical university student associations erected 
racial barriers to membership and decried the disproportionate numbers of Jews in their 
classes and in the professions into which they sought entry. Austria’s Pan-German Party 
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and Germany’s Pan-German League, a small organization with an elite membership of 
professionals and academics, espoused worldviews in which racial antisemitism was central 
and advocated the exclusion of Jews from all positions of influence in state, culture, and 
society. Antisemitic parties lamented that much of this extra-parliamentary antisemitism 
was opportunistic, episodic, and “insincere.” It was often harnessed to goals with only lim- 
ited relationships to Jews, took advantage of and fed popular anti-Jewish feeling, but had no 
real interest in solving the Jewish Question. 

Between 1890 and the outbreak of war in 1914, organized antisemitism of all kinds fluc- 
tuated in popularity, gradually losing its appeal; with the exception of Austria, it is at least 
arguable that the organized movement was drifting toward the fringe of European politics 
and that antisemitism as an issue had already reached the limits of its modest usefulness as 
a tool of mobilization. Whatever the degree of their commitment to the disempowerment 
of the Jews, it seems clear that antisemites were no closer to that goal in 1914 than when 
they had begun the struggle in the late 1870s. The “rise of the Jews” continued unimpeded, 
despite their best efforts. 


ok ok ok 


When political causes fail to achieve their purposes, and that failure is drastically obvious, it 
is not uncommon for supporters to weigh the meaning of the defeat, question their original 
premises, and either give up on politics or change their political views. Such behavior was 
rare among prewar antisemites. There were a few notable “conversions,” public confessions 
that antisemitism had been a “sin of childhood.” But most veterans of the struggle preferred 
to fault the lack of judgment of the great mass of their countrymen. If they themselves 
had erred, it was only in the choice of strategy about how best to battle Jewish power. Few 
could turn away from what attracted them to antisemitism in the first place. After all, as 
an ideology, antisemitism had few competitors when it came to explaining everything that 
needed explaining. It had the capacity to refashion lives, integrate previously fragmented 
experiences into a meaningful, if sinister, whole, and present believers with a life mission. 
Such a worldview was not easily surrendered. Antisemitism entered the political cultural of 
several nations in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. It has never since completely 
disappeared. 

A second lesson can be drawn from this initial failed attempt: antisemites proved them- 
selves to be not only stubborn in their faith but also adaptable. Dissatisfaction with parlia- 
mentary means appeared early in the history of the movement. Some saw parliament as part 
of the problem, a vehicle of Jewish power meant to hoodwink non-Jews into thinking they 
had control over their own political destinies. Legislating Jews out of public life was attack- 
ing the symptoms, not the underlying causes of Jewish power. The alterations in law that 
the conventional antisemites sought were futile. Economic systems, educational practices, 
judicial institutions, and the media had first to be revolutionized; then, and only then, could 
the Jewish Question be settled once and for all. 

Such revolutionary sentiments were most apparent in France during the turmoil of the 
Dreyfus Affair. There the very foundations of the state were called into question, the incor- 
ruptibility of its officials openly denied, and the viability of the Republic itself, “bought by 
the Jews,” publicly repudiated. Elsewhere, antisemites were far less confrontational with the 
institutions of their states. There were rare acts of violence, some serious enough to require 
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military intervention, but these were not typical and, in fact, were usually disavowed by “re- 
spectable” antisemites. However, as the prospects of conventional antisemitism visibly de- 
clined around the turn of the century, revolutionary antisemites became more emboldened, 
and conventional antisemites began to push the boundaries of what was permissible in this 
life or death struggle. 

It was the war, of course, that rescued both conventional and revolutionary antisemites 
from inconsequentiality. World War I accelerated the radicalization of organized antisem1- 
tism. One might not much care about claims that Jews were alienating the people from their 
culture or be wholly convinced that their business practices were more dishonest than those 
of non-Jews. 

Ordinary people, to the unending irritation of conventional antisemites, did not seem 
concerned about the reputed control of the media by Jews; the circulation of the big 
Jewish-owned newspapers continued to grow. All this changed with the outbreak of war. 
Four years of slaughter and deprivation on the home front affected everyone. The insist- 
ence that Jews had unleashed the carnage for their personal gain or as part ofa clandestine 
plan to enslave the non-Jewish world compelled inherently more attention from those who 
had suffered grievous losses. The Russian Revolution of 1917 compounded their wrath 
and fueled popular fears. The fable of Judeo-Bolshevism was widely believed, and not only 
by the poorly educated. Thus, the crisis of the war and post-war years created a larger, 
angrier, more susceptible audience for antisemites, both its cynical exploiters and its true 
believers. 

Antisemites drew inspiration from the integrating myth of the Protocols of the Elders of Xion 
which came west with refugees of the Russian Revolution. Following the war and the revo- 
lution, and after being translated into all the major European languages, then into Arabic, 
Turkish, Japanese, and Chinese, this plagiarized hoax placed the crises of the twentieth 
century into the context of an intricate, fiendishly implemented, and well under way Jewish 
world conspiracy. For the many activists who were intelligent enough to read books and 
even write them, it became the best explanation of past, present, and future. 

The second immediate effect of the Great War was to cheapen human life and to make 
politically motivated violence a feature of everyday life — not generally welcomed or 
approved of, but nonetheless an expectation of modern existence. Both those who survived 
the prewar failure of conventional political antisemitism and a new generation of antisemites 
were immediately energized by the change of political climate. They adapted their tactics 
appropriately. This was especially the case in defeated Germany. What “dignified” anti- 
semites had once labeled Radauantisemitismus (rowdy antisemitism) was now referred to as 
Pogromantisemitismus (pogrom antisemitism), and discussed openly as a necessary solution of 
the Jewish Question. And it was not just talk. The brutalization of political life took effect 
with stunning swiftness. In this environment many criminal acts on the persons of Jews were 
recorded in the immediate post-war years. Among the most famous were the murders of the 
revolutionary leaders Kurt Eisner, Rosa Luxemburg, Hugo Haase, and Gustav Landauer, 
all of them Jews. 

Seemingly overnight, Europe became a much more dangerous place for Jews. The num- 
ber of authentic antisemites, L.e., those who wanted to act against Jews or have others act in 
their name, had increased exponentially. Nowhere was this more apparent than in Eastern 
Europe, among the states that achieved nationhood as a result of the collapse of the Russian, 
Austrian, and German empires, as well as the pre-existing states whose borders and popula- 
tions underwent disturbing changes. The Minority Treaties sought to force these countries 
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to protect the rights of Jews and other ethnic groups. They proved not only unenforceable 
but also a source of resentment. Jews were particularly vulnerable because, unlike Germans, 
Lithuanians, or Ukrainians, they could not enlist aid from large ethnically related neigh- 
boring states. Moreover, after the redrawing of borders in Eastern Europe, large numbers 
of Jews found themselves citizens of different countries, countries that by and large did not 
want them. They were suspected of clandestine ties with hostile ethnic groups that had 
irredentist designs. Resident Jews were also seen as a fifth column working to advance the 
spread of Bolshevism. 

Anti-Jewish activity in Eastern Europe had been loosely organized, resulting in short- 
lived boycotts of Jewish businesses, sometimes bloody waves of pogroms, or acts of random 
individual violence. Such actions were less a concerted effort to disenfranchise Jews — they 
generally enjoyed few rights from which to be excluded. The goals, with a few exceptions, 
were more traditional, having to do with forcing Jews back behind their customary bound- 
aries. In the interwar years, the nature of anti-Jewish hostility changed into organized 
antisemitic efforts, not only to disenfranchise but to expel or isolate Jewish citizens. Ethnic 
tensions, protracted economic crises, and the crumbling of democracies characterized East- 
ern Europe and fueled a groundswell of antisemitism. 

Antisemitic efforts manifested themselves in nationalist and clerical political parties and 
organizations, many of which pursued agendas that were not solely antisemitic. Govern- 
ments, too, animated by antisemitic ideology or exploiting the antisemitism that was rife in 
their populations, ceased to protect the constitutional rights of Jews and, in fact, led the way 
in undoing Jewish equality. The popular support for these efforts exceeded anything that 
had been known in Western and Central Europe up until this time. In Lithuania, a shift 
to the right led to the dismantling of most of the minority rights guaranteed at the end of 
World War I. Jews were accused of having brought Bolshevism into the country. The radical 
rightist paramilitary Iron Wolf called for their expulsion. 

The resurrected Polish state had the largest Jewish community in Europe. Almost all 
the non-Jewish parties regarded Jews as a problem, a national minority with its own lan- 
guage and distinct culture. The relationship was a vexed one long before Poland’s revival 
as a sovereign state. Nationalists, otherwise deeply disunited, agreed on the need to rid Po- 
land of it Jews. Boycotts, violence, and general expressions of hatred, it was hoped, would 
induce them to emigrate. After 1935, following the death of Jozef Pitsudski, a moderating 
force in Polish politics who believed that Poles and the 30 percent of the population made 
up of minorities had to find ways to get along, the situation for Jews deteriorated rapidly. 
It was the government, not the radical parties, that allowed schools and universities to 
introduce quotas on Jewish enrollment (the numerus clausus), backed the National Party’s 
(Endegja) economic boycott of Jews, nationalized several industries in which Jews played a 
prominent role, and limited kosher slaughtering. Well before the German National Social- 
ists toyed with the idea, the Polish government proposed Madagascar as a place to resettle 
Jews. 

Hungary had fought on the losing side in World War I and was severely punished in the 
Peace of Trianon, losing two-thirds of its territory and 60 percent of its population. Imme- 
diately following the war, the country experienced a communist dictatorship in which many 
Jews participated at a high level. Although far from representative of Hungary’s Jewish 
middle-class population, Jews were stigmatized as Bolsheviks and subject to harsh treatment 
during the interwar years. The White Terror under Admiral Horthy began with a massacre 
of 5,000—6,000 Jews, left-wingers, and other “traitors.” In 1920, Hungary became the first 
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country to institute the numerus clausus, radically limiting Jewish access to university studies. 
From the mid-1930s, Hungary aligned itself more and more closely with Nazi Germany. In 
May 1938, the government instituted a statute limiting Jewish participation to 20 percent 
in a wide range of business and professional activities. A second Jewish law in the following 
year drastically reduced Jewish involvement in business and the professions to no more than 
six percent of all participants, thus in one blow impoverishing as many as 200,000 people. 
Jews were then banned from military service and conscripted into forced labor brigades. 

Romania and Croatia followed their own individual paths to an intensification of anti- 
semitism in the years leading up to World War II. In both places, antisemitic intellectuals 
and organizations, closely allied to the Orthodox and Catholic churches, identified Jews as 
a threat to their national cultures. Radical student groups and fascist paramilitary move- 
ments agitated ceaselessly against the Jewish aliens. Almost everywhere in Eastern Europe, 
Jews were being reduced to second-class citizens, less and less able to defend themselves 
politically or economically. Perhaps more important was the way they had come to be seen 
by the majority of their fellow citizens. Whether neighbors shared the intense hatreds being 
expressed all around them or resisted the pressures to join in, they had come to regard Jews 
as a group that could be subject to special treatment. When the Germans occupied their 
countries or drew them into alliances, Nazi treatment of Jews did not initially seem all that 
different from what East Europeans had seen for the last two decades. 

The parliaments of Western and Central Europe were much less useful to antisemitic 
political parties. They still had a presence in the German Reichstag arrayed in small radi- 
cal rightist parties, and antisemitism had a more formidable representative in the German 
National People’s Party, which mounted campaigns against the Ostjuden who had come to 
Germany before and during the war. Once the bonding agent for the forces of the French 
Right before 1914, parliamentary antisemitism went into decline in the early 1920s. The 
Austrian Christian Social Party continued to play an important role in national politics 
into the early 1930s. But a significant change had taken place since the days of conventional 
antisemitism. If any lesson was learned from its failure, it might be summarized as “how 
not to” solve the Jewish Question. Even after Hitler’s National Socialists gained seats in the 
Reichstag, he was clear that they had no intention of trying to disenfranchise Jews through 
the passage of laws. In contrast to the situation in most of the Eastern European states, lib- 
erals, democrats, and socialists were forces to be reckoned with in parliamentary life, and 
could be more or less expected to oppose legislative attempts at circumscribing the rights of 
Jewish citizens. 

Parliament might be a useful platform for making propaganda against Jews and the dem- 
ocratic institutions they had suborned to serve their own agenda but antisemitic action that 
sought immediate results moved into the streets. In November 1923, Berlin had its first 
pogrom in the Scheunenviertel, an area heavily inhabited by Eastern European Jews; no 
deaths were recorded but the damage to small businesses was extensive. Rare in Germany 
before the 1920s, the desecrations of Jewish cemeteries and synagogues now became com- 
monplace. Between 1923 and 1932, 189 such events took place. In 43 instances, the police 
were able to identify the malefactors; half of them had clear affiliations with radical right- 
ist groups. Public condemnation and police intervention seemed powerless to stop these 
actions. Libeling Jews became more fierce and incessant, impugning their war service, pat- 
riotism, business ethics, sexual mores, political allegiances, and religious practices. Many 
of these led to lawsuits brought by anti-defamation societies. But even when they resulted 
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in convictions, they did not carry much weight with the public. In Germany and Austria, 
especially, the courts and the legal system itself lacked the same sort of legitimacy they had 
once enjoyed under the kaisers. In fact, a conviction could be worn as a badge of honor, yet 
more proof that the “Jew Republic” was working to destroy the country. Vandalism against 
property was matched by violence against persons. Jews were not often killed, but beatings, 
public humiliations, and constant acts of intimidation were common. Antisemitism of the 
deed had displaced parliamentary efforts to render the Jews powerless. 

The trend toward greater lawlessness was accelerated by the World Economic Crisis. 
In the late 1920s in France, a number of fascist groups revived some of the techniques of 
the extra-parliamentary agitation reminiscent of the Dreyfus Affair. Rightists condemned 
France’s decline, communist subversion, and the feebleness of its democratic government, 
attributing all the ills of the times to the Jewish Syndicate. Similarly, the extreme nationalist. 
authoritarian, and reactionary Catholic Rexists, along with more overtly fascist groups, also 
put Jews at the center of Belgium’s troubles. The Netherlands, directly influenced by the 
rise of the Fascism in Italy and Germany, had its own National Socialist movement, as did 
Denmark, Norway, Austria, and Portugal, all of which eventually couched their authoritar- 
ian aims in familiar antisemitic terms. 

The spread and radicalization of antisemitism in the interwar years also had indirect 
effects on the vulnerability of Jewish communities. Since the earliest days of organized anti- 
semitism in the late 1870s, Jews had been able to rely on prominent non-Jewish champions 
who could be depended on to step forward to counter the lies of antisemites and the barbar- 
ity of their enterprise. With nothing to gain personally, they confronted what they saw as a 
threat to the civilized polity. In Germany, for example, one of the two main anti-defamation 
societies was composed largely of liberal Christians. It published enlightenment literature, 
supported anti-antisemitic candidates, and ran an information service for parliamentarians. 
It had a shorter-lived counterpart in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Many illustrious fig- 
ures of French political and cultural life came to the defense of Alfred Dreyfus. But with the 
growth of antisemitic extremism in the 1920s, and with Nazi and Nazi-like acts of physical 
and psychological intimidation, this kind of support began withering away in Europe. A 
dramatic but not unique example took place in Berlin on the eve of the Jewish New Year in 
September 1931; in the heart of the capital’s main shopping district, 500 Stormtroopers, in 
a well-organized action, waylaid Jews and “Jewish-looking” persons (many mistakes were 
made), hurling antisemitic insults and beating up many. Acts of this scale must have given 
well-meaning non-Jews cause to weigh the costs of “doing the right thing.” The liberal 
anti-defamation organization, alluded to above, grew less and less active during the end 
phase of the Weimar Republic, until they quietly and voluntarily ceased operating alto- 
gether. Thus, the isolation that would render Jews ever more vulnerable to persecution was 
already in evidence before Nazism and its kindred movements gained governmental power. 
Not only were substantially more people more willing to act against Jews, there were also 
fewer willing to act in their defense. 


KK 
The Holocaust of European Jewry was the ultimate expression of antisemitism. Its reality 


was more extreme than most any antisemite dared to imagine before World War II, more 
lethal probably than even they may have wanted. Such a lack of imagination, of course, does 
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not free them from the guilt of genocide. The Holocaust served many functions. Just how 
solving the Jewish Question developed into systematic mass murder is still a subject of fierce 
debate among historians. The precise role of antisemitism in that development has also 
occasioned disputes among serious scholars. The consensus view, however, is that antisem- 
itism served as an indisputable rationale in justifying the decision for genocide taken by the 
leaders of the Third Reich and subscribed to by their high-level collaborators elsewhere in 
Europe. It was carried out and witnessed, however, by those with a far weaker commitment 
to solving the Jewish Question, the thousands of individuals who are better described as 
Jew-haters of all degrees, who required a minimum of antisemitic indoctrination to carry 
out their assigned tasks. 

That such people were available was certainly no accident. They were not only the prod- 
ucts of centuries of anti-Jewish hatred but men and women more recently and relentlessly 
conditioned by decades of antisemitic accusations, distributed in myriad ways and in great 
volume. This process began with the conventional antisemites, who have been depicted here 
as failures but, at least in this facet of their history, should be counted as successes. What they 
initiated their successors took to new levels of intensity, both in the gravity of the charges and 
in the menace of their calls for punishment. Clearly, the intricacies of antisemitic ideology, 
some of its more arcane “science,” held little interest for ordinary people. But the committed 
antisemites’ endless repetition of old charges, their continual and creative new indictments, 
and the distribution of both through every available element of the mass media took their 
toll. They enabled the foot soldiers of genocide to see their victims as less than human, as 
dangerous enemies, as, in Nazi terminology, “life not worth living.” 

It is the existence of large numbers of such people that justify pessimism about the elimi- 
nation of antisemitism in the foreseeable future. The Holocaust is over. Antisemitism is not. 
It has adapted once again to new conditions. No longer are there political parties campaign- 
ing for election, promising to solve the Jewish Question and to disempower the Jews in one 
way or another. Antisemitic organizations, the location and size of which remain obscure, 
now inhabit the Internet. Their costs of operation are nil. Their reach is immense. In the 
absence of political organization, they pursue almost exclusively a practice that has been 
present in the movement since its beginnings. Over the years Jews have come to symbolize 
a host of disturbing modern phenomena: liberalism, capitalism, communism, international 
finance, “the media,” literary modernism, consumerism, and so many more. They have fig- 
ured in all of these, sometimes prominently. They have dominated none of them. No matter. 
It is sufficient to exaggerate their presence and alleged power over these political, cultural, 
or economic developments to enlist the sympathies of victims, critics, defenders of tradition, 
or the simply frightened. Hatred and suspicion of Jews continue to function as what Paul 
Massing, a pioneer in the study of political antisemitism, called “a leavening agent.” Inher- 
ited prejudices, made absolutely familiar by the antisemitic activists, are enough to energize 
the cause, to unmask its perpetrators, to make it personal. Again and again, it has proved 
effective to tap into the constituency of those prepared to think the worst of Jews. In some 
cases, the enterprise is purely instrumentalist, that is, it makes use of the available popular 
hostility toward Jews to forward a cause. That cynicism may be at the heart of a number of 
these efforts makes them no less dangerous than those that are the products of true believers. 
Followers, more often than not, incapable of weighing evidence or uninterested in the pro- 
cess, conflate the issue in question with the alleged agents of their torment. They will very 
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soon realize that they are powerless against globalization but not the Jewish conspirators 
who are behind its effects. Jews remain vulnerable to their wrath. 


Note 


1 The so-called Jewish Question is a term that came into common usage at the end of the eight- 
eenth century during the protracted debate on Jewish Emancipation. Its central themes revolved 
around what, if any, role Jews should play in modern society. De jure Jewish Emanipation, achieved 
in most of the world by the early twentieth century, has not ended that discussion and, in many 
instances, has simply intensified the emotional nature of the debate. 
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CONTEMPORARY ANTISEMITISM! 


David Hirsh 


Introduction” 


Far-right, Nazi-style antisemitism never died, but in democratic states it was pushed to the 
margins of society and became widely discredited as absurd and disgraceful. In some of the 
post-communist states of Russia and Eastern Europe, the taboo was not so strong and far- 
right antisemitic movements appealed to some as plausible and vibrant. 

The re-emergence of populism in the mature democracies in the twenty-first century has 
offered hope to far-right antisemitic thinking of a route back into the mainstream. Populism 
splits us into “the people” and the “enemy of the people.” “The people” is an zdea, in contrast 
to the materiality of diverse, flesh-and-blood actual human beings. The liberal democratic 
state develops ways in which those actual people, with different interests, can live together. 
But populism says that the unity and purity of “the people” is corrupted by the dishonest 
and self-serving claims of a hidden liberal “elite,” which secretly controls all the institutions 
of democratic society. Founded on conspiracy fantasy, populist movements are potentially 
vulnerable to antisemitic takeover. So far, mainstream populism has generally resisted the 
temptation of antisemitism. It is sometimes more seduced by a certain type of philosemitism 
that imagines Israel as a white, IslLamophobic, civilized, colonial enclave in the Middle East, 
and so as a model to follow. That imaginary Israel is like that imagined by the antizionist 
left; what they disagree about is whether Israel should be symbolic of all evil or a virtuous 
model to follow. 

Within a few months of the defeat of German Nazism in 1945, the newly formed Arab 
League Council declared the Arab boycott of the nascent Jewish state in Palestine. All Arab 
“institutions, organizations, merchants, commission agents and individuals” were called 
upon “to refuse to deal in, distribute, or consume Zionist products or manufactured goods.” 
Intertwined with Arab nationalist and Ba’athist hostility to the Jewish “liferaft state,”* but 
also in deadly competition with Arab secular nationalism, were the Jslamist political move- 
ments. These secular and religious movements were in conflict with Jewish armed forces, 
but that fact by itself is not enough to explain the formidable quantity of antisemitism or the 
ideologically sharp quality of it. 

Arab nationalism and Islamism had been ideologically fueled by the twentieth-century 
totalitarian movements of Stalinism and Nazism. A key and powerful leader of the Arabs 
in Palestine, the Mufti of Jerusalem had spent World War II in Berlin broadcasting Nazi 
propaganda to the Middle East in Arabic, which the evidence shows was influential in many 
parts of the Arabic-speaking world.’ Beginning in the mid-1950s, the Arab League boycott 
of Israel received support from the Soviet Union. Soviet material support for and political 
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influence on the Arab states increased throughout the 1960s, becoming a Soviet priority 
after 1967. 

The focus of this chapter is on the variant of twenty-first century antisemitism that has 
become widely, although not universally, accepted among people who think of themselves 
as egalitarian, liberal, and left-wing. Antizionism claims to be a respectable worldview. It 
thinks of itself as being hostile to antisemitism, but when it treats the Jewish state as central 
to all that is bad in the world, or as symbolic of it, it positions itself firmly in an antisemitic 
tradition. 


Antisemitism after the Holocaust 


The experience of the Holocaust did not put an end to antisemitism. Indeed, there were 
widespread outbreaks of antisemitic violence in Europe in the years immediately following 
the defeat of Nazism. In July 1946 perhaps the most serious and best-known incident hap- 
pened in Kielce in Poland, when at least 42 Jews were murdered by a mob of soldiers, police, 
and civilians. A nine-year-old boy had run away from home and when he returned, afraid 
to admit it, he said he had been kidnapped by the Jews. A standard blood libel pogrom was 
the response. 

The Communist rulers in Eastern Europe and Russia made much use of rhetoric about the 
evils of Nazism but they were careful to avoid talking about antisemitism or about the Hol- 
ocaust. For example, the Nazis murdered more than 33,000 Jews on 29 and 30 September 
1941 at a ravine called Babyn Yar in Kyiv, Ukraine. Tens of thousands more people were 
murdered there during the Nazi occupation, mainly the Jews of Kyiv. No monument was 
erected by the Soviet authorities until 1976. Finally, under pressure, a monument to the 
memory of “Soviet civilians and Red Army soldiers and officers — prisoners of war — who 
were shot at Babi Yar by the German occupiers” was erected there.° Such resistance was 
common since there was no specific public Soviet memory of the Holocaust or of the Jewish 
communities that were wiped out. 

Sometimes there is an expectation that people should have learned lessons from the 
Holocaust, and sometimes Jews receive particular criticism for having failed to be improved 
by the memory and experience of the Holocaust. When Desmond Tutu, a Christian veteran 
of the struggle against apartheid in South Africa, considered injustices suffered by Pales- 
tinians at the hands of Israel, he asked his “Jewish sisters and brothers” whether they had 
“forgotten their humiliation” at the hands of the Nazis.’ This was surely rhetorical, since 
Tutu actually thought that the problem with Israel was that it could not forget, or crucially 
forgive, the Nazis. 

But the Holocaust was not a classroom, nor were the lessons that people did learn from 
it always those that observers like Tutu might have wanted them to learn. Many Jews, for 
example, learned that they might have been better off relying on their own collective capac- 
ity for self-defense than on the guarantees offered to them by the universalist principles of 
human equality or the Christian principles of universal love. 

After the Holocaust, antisemitic thinking had to find ways of positioning itself anew in 
relation to memories and understandings of the Holocaust. Holocaust denial is conspiracy 
fantasy that accuses Jews collectively of having fabricated the Holocaust to benefit from 
sympathy and to increase their own power.® Ffolocaust distortion minimizes or normalizes the 
Holocaust by treating it as just one incidence of humanity’s routine cruelty. Jews who talk 
about the Holocaust frequently run the risk of being made to appear selfishly unconcerned 
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about other injustice.? Holocaust inversion transforms Jews, who were victims of Nazism, into 
Nazi-style victimizers of Palestinians. This either trivializes the Nazi crimes or unjustly 
accuses Israelis of being no different from those who herded many of their families into gas 
chambers.'® Secondary antisemitism, in German-speaking contexts particularly, is caused by 
feelings of guilt for the Holocaust. It positions Jews as having been, in the end, empowered 
by it and non-Jews as forever being forced to apologize for it.'! It is encapsulated in the 
dry observation that “[t]he Germans will never forgive the Jews for Auschwitz.”!? Holocaust 
universalization reduces the material crime committed specifically by antisemites against Jews 
to an effect of inhuman and abstract social structures. It de-legitimizes concern about the 
particularities of antisemitism and the specific impacts of the Shoah on Jews, presenting Jews 
as being, due to their narcissism and selfishness, unconcerned by the universal aspects of 
their suffering. It draws upon on an antisemitic understanding of the notion of Jews as the 
“chosen people,” making them appear to be overly concerned about themselves. 

It is true that there is a broad consensus against Nazi antisemitism. Many countries 
and institutions formally remember the crimes of the Nazis, and their victims, by means 
of museums, memorials, and annual rituals such as Holocaust Memorial Day (HMD). 
There is a commitment to educating people about the dangers of that kind of antisemitism. 
Much HMD commemoration 1s thought-provoking and informative. It makes appropriate 
connections and analogies between the Shoah and other instances of genocide and crimes 
against humanity. But sometimes the official rituals of remembrance are undermined by 
an empty universalism that is reluctant to remember the specifics of antisemitism and its 
Jewish victims by focusing instead on the Holocaust as an abstract lesson in the evils of 
unjust discrimination. 

Holocaust Memorial Day can also be misused to mobilize the memory of the Holocaust 
against the Jews. For example, when an activist in London shouted at a rabbi to include 
Gaza in the list of genocides for which he was lighting a candle;!* when the Scottish Palestine 
Solidarity Campaign hosted a reading of Jim Allen’s play Perdition, which tried to blame 
Zionist collaboration with the Nazis for the efficiency of the genocide against the Jews;!° 
when a city in Sweden canceled its planned torchlight procession due to an intensification 
of conflict in Gaza;!° when the Muslim Council of Britain boycotted HMD “in protest 
*l7 or when an MP wrote that he was “saddened that the 


Jews could within a few years of liberation from the death camps be inflicting atrocities on 
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at the Israeli offensive in Gaza; 


Palestinians. 


Zionism 


There is much debate about the borders between antizionism and antisemitism. When does 
antizionism or hostility to Israel become antisemitic? Increasingly, scholars are question- 
ing the premise of that debate. It is not the case that innocent or constructive “criticism 
of Israel” becomes antisemitic when it goes too far or becomes too strong. Antisemitism 1s 
qualitatively different from criticism of aspects of Israeli policy or culture. And antizionism 
is similarly different from a critical engagement with Israel. It is not just criticism gone too 
far or expressed too harshly. 

It has become standard to write the word “antisemitism” without the hyphen because 
there is no “Semitism” that the antisemite opposes. The notion of “the Jews,” against 
which antisemitism defines its worldview, is found only in the shared imaginations of 
antisemites. Some scholars are dropping the hyphen in “anti-Zionism” for the same reason. 
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The “Zionism” against which antizionism defines its ideology is also something conjured by 
the anti-Jewish imagination. It sees “Zionism” as colonialism, apartheid, racism, the sur- 
veillance state, as being like Nazism, and as everything else that good people oppose. This 
imaginary “Zionism” is profoundly different to the Zionism embraced by Jews. Jews define 
their own Zionism and their own relationship to Israel in many different ways. Essentially, 
none define their own Zionism as racism. 

Similarly, Zionists, even in their huge diversity, have never defined Zionism in these 
terms. For some, Zionism was a radical political response to antisemitism in the Middle 
East and Europe. For others, a movement inspired by other nineteenth-century national and 
twentieth-century anti-colonial movements, a movement for Jewish self-determination, or a 
movement to build a Jewish capacity for self-defense against antisemitism. For them, Zion- 
ism was a national liberation movement. For others still, Zionism is a profound connection 
to the state of Israel as it exists today, not particularly to what it says or does but to what it 
is, that is, a Jewish project of survival and rebirth with an intention to exist into the future. 

Zionism also provides a sense of international community. Most Jews today do not live 
where their families lived a hundred years ago. Their families did not choose to move but 
were driven out. Most went where they could. Jews outside Israel are connected to Jews 
inside Israel because their families ended up there. Similarly, Zionism is in part a religious 
and a mystical yearning. The Torah, the Jewish story that is read weekly and repeated 
annually in synagogues, 1s set in and around the land of Israel. The places where those sto- 
ries happened exist. The stories of slavery and liberation, exile and homecoming, and the 
stories of who Jews were and who they were becoming relate to Israel. 

For many Israelis, Zionism is simply the citizenship of the country in which they were 
born and in which they live. Israel is a nation-state. It just exists. It is not right or wrong. It 
does good things and it does bad things. Some Zionists are highly critical of recent govern- 
ments of Israel. Some have opposed the settlement projects in the West Bank with passion. 
Some understand the Jewish settlements as unjust and unwise and as disruptive of the possi- 
bility of Israel living at peace with its neighbors, and some feel that the settlements constitute 
a betrayal of the core democratic values of their Zionism. Others, however, feel differently. 
For example, some descendants of Jewish families who lived for centuries in Hebron before 
they were driven out by murder and terror believe they have a right to live there again. Some 
believe that they should act on that right. Some are supportive of the Israeli government’s 
fierce and uncompromising defense of the Jewish minority in the Middle East, which has 
survived three wars of annihilation and which keeps an eye on the armed antisemitic move- 
ments in neighboring territories. 

Some feel that Zionism is really a self-liberation movement for Jews, like feminism is a 
self-lberation movement for women. Others feel that non-Jewish people can be Zionists. 
Some of these forms of non-Jewish Zionism are motivated by an impulse to ally with Jewish 
survival and self-defense, while others are founded on conceptions of Jews and of Israel 
that some Jews will find quite hostile. Finally, there is racist Zionism, and there is racism in 
Israel. The existence of racist Zionism is not what makes Zionism unique; it is what makes it 
like every other nationalist movement on earth. 


Antizionism 


Hannah Arendt could see why Jews often experience antisemitism in the present as little 
more than a continuation of antisemitism from the past, as just another episode of a single 
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timeless hatred. But she worried that if we do not think seriously about what is specific to 
each anti-Jewish movement and ideology then we might lose something important for our 
understanding. ‘The assumption that antisemitism is an ever-present fact of human history 
makes it more difficult for us to think about human agency. Anti-Jewish ideas and move- 
ments reflect, in grotesquely distorted ways, the social and political relations of their times. 
Antisemitism is functional for each generation of antisemites, even if these functions change 
due to circumstance and context. They embrace it and espouse it because it helps them to 
further their own interests. They have needs that they want antisemitism to fulfill. Actual 
human beings, in specific times and places, reach for the old fragments and tropes of previ- 
ous anti-Jewish movements which have accumulated great emotional resonance. In order to 
suit their particular purposes, they then build new ideologies that reflect these older themes. 

David Seymour argues that “antizionism must be understood, like the antisemitism that 
came before it, as an ideology.”!? He draws on Robert Fine and Philip Spencer’s argument 
about the so-called “Jewish Question,” which shows that it was never a question about what 
Jews do or do not do that makes it difficult for them to be emancipated.”? Rather, the Jewish 
Question was always in fact a question about antisemites. Classically, it was an antisemitic 
reaction that held Jews responsible in one way or another for their own exclusion. By anal- 
ogy, Seymour argues that antizionism is a response to Jewish national self-determination, 
but posed as a new “Jewish Question” that asks “what is it that Israel does that sets it apart, 
that makes it unique, that makes it incapable of ‘assimilating’ in the community of nations?” 
The answer is that Israel does not do anything to cause its own exclusion. 

If there is not one antisemitism but many distinct anti-Jewish movements, then 
antizionism, agues Seymour, is an ideology that really matured in the twenty-first century. 
Twenty-first century people nurtured it to fulfill twenty-first century functions that related 
to twenty-first century society. Based on elements of truth, exaggeration, and invention (as 
well as half-visible fragments of old forms of antisemitism), it became attractive because it 
offered an emotionally potent way of imagining and communicating all that which “good 
people” oppose and which they have difficulty facing rationally. Just as twentieth-century 
totalitarian antisemitism portrayed the “enemy of the people” as having a Jewish face, so too 
does antizionism portray racism and oppression as having an Israeli face.”! 

Not all criticism of or hostility to Israel or Zionism is antisemitic (or antizionist), but some 
of it is. It may be antisemitic if it draws upon or mirrors familiar antisemitic tropes, images, 
or stereotypes. It may be antisemitic if it is disproportionately focused on Israel, in either 
volume or intensity. It may be antisemitic if it treats Israel as a unique evil in the world, or 
if it teaches people to think of Israel as demonic. It may be antisemitic if it is constructed 
in such a way as to bait Jews. It may be antisemitic if it portrays Jews as being like Nazis. It 
may be antisemitic if it teaches people to embrace an antisemitic view of the world. It may 
be antisemitic if it treats Israel as central to all that is bad in the world, or if it treats Israeli 
evil as symbolic of evil universally. And, it may be antisemitic if it constructs antizionism as 
an ideology or a worldview that makes Israel into what Hannah Arendt called the “key to 
history,” the thing that needs to be understood to make sense of everything else. 

While explicit Nazi antisemitism has been marginal since the Holocaust, a kind of anti- 
semitism that is articulated in language about the evils of Israel or Zionism has been spread- 
ing. We are familiar with indirect, institutional, cultural, or discursive racism in other 
contexts. Racism is not always an open hatred. Sometimes it can be an institutional racism, 
in which everyday norms, practices, cultures, and common-sense notions can to lead to 
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racist outcomes or exclusions even when nobody 1s consciously motivated by racist feelings. 
Discursive racism occurs when the stories and meanings that people share and by which 
they understand the world carry with them unacknowledged racist assumptions, emotions, 
and stereotypes that are not necessarily easy for everybody to identify and so avoid. 

Antisemitism is similarly a family of objective social phenomena that are external to the 
subjective thoughts and feelings of any one person. It is a series of social structures of exclu- 
sion, which alienate Jews from spaces where they previously felt they had the right to be at 
home. Antisemitism is about what people say and what they do, it is not a moral judgment on 
their inner essence. It is not enough for a person to say or do something antisemitic and then 
to protest that it could not possibly be considered antisemitic because it was not the result of 
a personal and internal antisemitic motivation or disposition. 

Antizionism is based on what Marxists used to call an “idealist” foundation. Marxists 
generally find it important to emphasize that external and material reality shapes ideas, 
and that cultural phenomena exist as shared ideas and feelings. You would expect, there- 
fore, that Marxists would understand the idea of Zionism to be significantly determined by 
the material reality that gave rise to it. One might think, for example, that antisemitism in 
Europe, in Russia, and across the Middle East might be a reason that some Jews came to 
aspire to self-determination and the capacity to defend themselves. One might think that 
Zionism was a social movement, not just an idea. One might think that the State of Israel 
as it exists today is the result of the global material factors that revolutionized Jewish life in 
the twentieth century, including the Holocaust and the displacement of Jews out of newly 
formed “Arab” states. 

But antizionism often does the opposite by explaining what happens in Israel as the result 
of ideas that formed in the heads of Zionists. Because antizionists often believe that Zionism 
is an inherently racist idea, Israel becomes seen as an inherently racist reality. Antizionism 
understands Israel as the earthly manifestation of Herzl’s putatively racist idea rather than 
as the historical product of the material convulsions of history, especially as it relates to 
Jewish life. Antizionism 1s essentialist; it understands everything that happens in Israel as 
though it was caused by Israel’s putative inner essence. This imposition adds a methodological 
double standard for people to judge Israel, and it is crudely intrusive and it does not accu- 
rately reflect the complex material realities of lived Jewish political cultures. 


The Durban World Conference against Racism (WCAR), 2001 


The Durban conference was held six years after the fall of apartheid, which was the racist 
system in South Africa that designated every person’s “race” in a pseudo-legal way. It should 
have been a celebration of the victory in that battle and a global deliberation on progressing 
the war against racism. Instead, there was a formidable campaign at Durban to replace 
apartheid with Zionism as the next target of the anti-racist movement. At Durban, antisem- 
itism surged back into the universe of the possible for a cohort of young human rights activ- 
ists and intellectuals who would go on to shape the thinking of a generation. The centering 
of Israel as the universal symbol of racism threatened a principle that had seemed obvious 
since Nazism, namely, that opposition to antisemitism and opposition to racism were aspects 
of the same struggle. 

At Durban, there was an official UN intergovernmental conference, a civil society forum 
that filled a cricket stadium, and a youth summit. There were also thousands of protesters 
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against Zionism around the venues and dominating the Indian Ocean seafront. As Joélle 
Fiss wrote in her “Durban Diary” 


Wherever you turn, Israel is compared to Nazi Germany. Posters associate Israel 
with the former South African regime and its apartheid policies. Everywhere, 
there are images of suffering Palestinian children. Arab women display photos of 
their “martyred” husbands, killed during the Second Intifada. The stand of the Arab 
Lawyers Union is selling The Protocols of the Elders of Xion. Caricatures are hung up. 
One of them depicts a rabbi with The Protocols of the Elders of Xion under his arm and 
an Israeli army cap on his head. Another poster describes how the Jews make their 
bread: with the blood of Muslims.?? 


With hindsight, the Durban conference can be seen as an element of a highly symbolic 
moment — one which heralded new thinking about antisemitism at the birth of the new 
century. 

During the late 1980s and the 1990s there was a peace process between Israel and the 
Palestinians, based on mutual recognition and sovereign independence. The view that this 
could succeed dominated democratic opinion around the world, but the process was under 
pressure from a minority of Israeli and Palestinian opponents. Hamas organized opposition 
to the PLO bid for peace. Its key strategy was to murder Israelis in the hope of disrupting 
the consensus for peace by pushing opinion within each nation back to more belligerent 
national consensuses. An assassin from the Israeli far-right murdered Yitzhak Rabin, the 
prime minister, in 1994, calling him a traitor. Things declined quickly. The Gamp David 
peace summit collapsed in July 2000, the Second Intifada erupted in September, and the 
Taba Summit failed in January 2001. 

Durban also occurred in the first week of September 2001. The 9/11 attacks in the USA 
happened the following week. The campaign for an academic boycott of Israel emerged the 
following year in Britain and became accepted as legitimate within academic trade unions. 
The campaign to boycott Israel and to designate it as “apartheid,” an analogy which also 
dated back to the Soviet propaganda of the 1970s, grew in strength and legitimacy in left 
and liberal circles around the world over the following years.”° 

During the peace process in the late 1980s and 1990s, the intensifying focus on Israel as 
a key symbol of all that was bad in the world seemed to be in remission, but at Durban the 
1970s “Zionism=Racism” culture returned. The proposal to agree that Zionism was the key 
form of racism in the world after the fall of apartheid offered unity across different move- 
ments and milieus, including post-colonialism, human rights, and humanitarian law; the 
women’s movement; anti-racism; as well as in the thinking of much of the global left and 
certain NGOs. Even oppressive governments began to see benefits if they positioned them- 
selves as anti-imperialist or “Islamic.” Activists, diplomats, and UN personnel at Durban 
were not passively infected by this antizionist ideology, they chose to embrace it or to tolerate 
it. Delegates brought this worldview home and to the spheres in which they operated. They 
worked to make Durban antizionism into the radical common sense of the twenty-first cen- 
tury. There were people at the conference and in anti-hegemonic spaces around the world 
who understood the dangers of a unity built around opposition to a universal Jewish threat, 
but they found themselves on the defensive against a self-confident, formidable, and ostensi- 
bly coherent ideology or worldview. 
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In truth, Israel’s policies do not resemble apartheid. The existence of Israel is not a des- 
perate attempt to prolong colonial rule. It is a nation-state built in their ancestral homeland 
by Jews who could not rely on the international community to guarantee their rights. Israel 
had always been ready to make peace and to negotiate over land, but it never considered 
negotiating itself out of existence. Israel was not a racist elite like the one in South Africa 
that sought to cling to privilege. It is an instrument of Jewish renewal and a survivor of three 
attempts by the Arab League states to eradicate it. After it had lost its dismal Cold War 
function, apartheid in South Africa had turned out to be surprisingly fragile. ‘This is not to 
say that it had not been violent, unjust, and cruel during the five decades of its rule in South 
Africa. Rather, it had been an obsolete vestige of a bygone age and those who benefited from 
it were forced to consent to its downfall. 

Israel did not collapse after the Gold War and Israelis will not consent to the dismantling of 
their state. The conflict between Israel and its neighbors is about national self-determination, 
not racism. The Palestinian Authority wants a state and Hamas wants to drive out the Jews. 
Neither one, like the ANG, treats the Palestinian struggle as one for democracy and equal 
citizenship. 

One of the founding ideals of a significant tradition of left-wing Zionism was that it would 
rely on Jewish labor, not on exploiting the labor of others. As things developed, the 20 per- 
cent Arab minority in Israel does in fact participate in the economy. There is racism against 
this minority, but it is fundamentally like the kinds of racism that exist in every democratic 
state. It is not some kind of unique essence of Israel, or some form of apartheid. There are 
Arab judges, police, doctors, academics, lawyers, and politicians, as well as Arab farmers, 
artisans, laborers, taxi drivers, and factory workers. Yet the apartheid analogy, conceived as 
an element of antisemitic Soviet propaganda, and revitalized at Durban, became a kind of 
left-wing common sense in the twenty-first century. The political strategies of boycott and of 
the eradication of Israel flow naturally from the Orwellian apartheid designation. 

By the time of the Israel-Hamas conflict of May 2021, academics and student activists 
across the world were signing declarations affirming the idea that Israel was an apartheid 
state that must be boycotted and destroyed. Such thinking became foundational both to 
their scholarship and to their morality. These statements have begun to function as loyalty 
tests for Jews in communities that make membership conditional on their endorsement. 
Demonstrating one’s legitimacy by contrasting oneself to an evil that is framed as particu- 
larly Jewish is an antisemitic practice that has been re-animated by self-defined “antiracists” 
in the twenty-first century. 


Jews, Race Color, and Intersectionality 


Durban antizionism situated Palestinians as part of the global non-white majority that was 
oppressed by racism and colonialism, and it designated Israelis as white and as part of a 
rational global system of domination. This set up an assumption that Jews, at least those 
who refuse to identify as “antizionist,” are also imbued with “whiteness” and they are on the 
side of the oppressors. 

In general, this binary framework of understanding tends to replace old over-simplified 
essentialisms with what sometimes turns out to be new over-simplified essentialism. In par- 
ticular it does not relate sensitively to histories of ambivalence about Jews. One of the key, 
centuries-old antisemitic charges against Jews is that they are inordinately powerful and 
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that they oppress ordinary people. They achieve this, according to antisemitic traditions, 
with their financial muscle, conspiratorial control of states, and control of human minds via 
publishing, Hollywood, “the media,” etc. 

In the context of Durban’s reanimation of “Zionism=Racism,” and also in the American 
context of “race” being thought of in terms of “color,” the designation of Jews as white, and 
therefore “privileged,” is open to a slippage that can borrow from the idea that Jews are 
powerful. From there, the designation of “Zionist Jews” as “white supremacist” can some- 
times flow easily. 

“Race” is not skin color, or nose shape, or hair curliness. “Race” 1s a social process that 
constructs differences between human beings and endows them with significance. Race 
creates a commonsense understanding that those differences are founded on physical differ- 
ence, but they are not. In the case of Jews, the Nazis had to work hard to construct a Jewish 
“race” onto such a diverse collectivity. “Race” is a tacit agreement to think of people as 
being inferior, as threatening, as an infestation or an infection, on that basis. It is a structure 
of power created and sustained by social processes. 

One particular contemporary understanding of race is more specific. It focuses on the 
notion of race that emerged with European colonialism. Colonialism defined an idea of 
European whiteness as a standard for humanity and everybody who was “less white” as 
being inferior. This was more a justification of colonization and slavery than a cause. The 
argument made by many contemporary theorists of race is that this specific type of racism 
was at the heart of a global power structure that overwhelmed every other in significance. 
This also underlies the whole machine of domination that exists today, whether it is called 
“capitalism,” “modernity,” or “imperialism.” According to this kind of “critical race the- 
ory,” the Rwandan genocide, for example, in which one group that would be defined as 
“black” murdered 800,000 members of another that would be defined as “black,” would 
not be understood as a result of racism. Instead, within that framework, colonialism was 
responsible for the Tutsi-Hutu divide and has more weight than the agency of those who 
embraced the notion that Tutsi were “cockroaches” and who carried out the mass killing. 
It is also within this framework that some Jews are designated as “black” and others as 
“white.” Some Jews can pass as white when a racist is unaware of who they are, does not 
know their name, and does not see their kippa. Of course, Nazism defined Jews not only as 
not-white but as the most dangerous kind of not-white. 

For sure there is “color” racism among Jewish communities, but there is also some 
resentment at the splitting of Jews, who are collectively subjected to antisemitism, into differ- 
ent “races.” The kind of anti-racism that was hegemonic at Durban defines Jews as “white” 
and it tends to exclude Jews from coalitions of people who are subjected to racism and who 
join together to oppose it. To put this another way, whereas right-wing antisemitism wants 
to warn white people that Jews intend to “replace” them with non-white people, left-wing 
antisemitism wants to warn non-white people that Jews intend to replace them with white 
colonists. 

Sometimes the specificities of antisemitism are downplayed by universalizing it into a 
more global notion of racism. Karin Stogner argues that antisemitism puts Jews outside of 
all of the ordinary categories of social life — not only race but also class, nation, and gender. 
And she argues that racism does not “run along the color line” but also that an antiracism 
that does is itself inadequate.”* 
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The IHRA Definition of Antisemitism 


Following the antisemitism that Jewish delegates had witnessed and experienced at Durban, 
there was a renewed effort by several Jewish NGOs to have their understanding of antisemi- 
tism, which was different to that which dominated at Durban, properly articulated and heard. 
The European Union sought to develop a working definition of antisemitism in 2003. They 
created that text in cooperation with a number of Jewish NGOs, and it became known as 
the EUMC’s (the European Monitoring Centre on Racism and Xenophobia) working defini- 
tion of antisemitism. This definition remained highly contested even within the EU and the 
EUMG, and within the EUMC’s successor body, the EU Agency for Fundamental Rights. 
In 2016, The International Holocaust Remembrance Alliance (UHRA) modified the EUMC text and 
adopted it as the IHRA non-legally binding working definition of antisemitism. The IHRA 
definition has now been adopted by many institutions across the world, including national 
governments, local, regional, and city governments, sports clubs and associations, and univer- 
sities. The IHRA definition is championed by most Jewish communal institutions. 

The controversial aspect of the [HRA definition is that although it does not say so 
explicitly, it functions to affirm that antizionist antisemitism exists and is significant. The 
definition offers examples of the ways in which it typically appears and it insists that any 
judgment about what is antisemitic should be made according to context. It also explicitly 
protects critics of Israeli policies, culture, and society, saying, “criticism of Israel similar 
to that leveled against any other country cannot be regarded as antisemitic.” Unsurpris- 
ingly, antizionists who say that antizionism is completely distinct from antisemitism, or that 
antizionist antisemitism 1s not significant, or that it is exaggerated or weaponized by Zionists 
for political reasons often militantly oppose the IHRA working definition. 


The Livingstone Formulation 


It is a widely accepted principle that if somebody says that they have experienced racism then 
they should be taken seriously. Anybody, but especially an institution that wants to maintain 
a culture that is vigilant against racism, should begin by listening to what the person says, 
trying to understand it properly, and assuming that the person is honestly describing their 
experience. In Britain, this principle is called the Macpherson Principle.” 

This principle is accepted within left wing and liberal spaces, but it is often forgotten when 
it comes to Jews and antisemitism. When Jews in those spaces report having experienced 
antisemitism, people often view them with suspicion. A standard response to a Jewish per- 
son who says that they have experienced antisemitism on the left is to say that Jews seck to 
silence or de-legitimize criticism of Israel by saying that it is antisemitic. It is alleged that 
they have not really experienced antisemitism but rather that they make such claims in 
order to protect Israel. 

The Lwingstone Formulation was named in 2006 after the socialist Mayor of London, Ken 
Livingstone. After being accused of antisemitism after a specific incident that had nothing 
to do with Israel, Livingstone responded, “For far too long the accusation of antisemitism 
has been used against anyone who is critical of the policies of the Israeli government, as 
I have been.””° Livingstone did not say that sometimes Jews get it wrong or that there is 
occasional disagreement over what kinds of criticism of Israel may be antisemitic. Instead, 
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he said that the accusation of antisemitism “is used against anyone” who is critical of Israel. 
The word “used” here cements the allegation of bad faith; this allegation is used, presuma- 
bly by somebody, and for some reason, it does not just appear by accident. And it is used all 
the time, against “anyone” who raises the issue of antisemitism. The word “indiscriminate” 
underlines this. The “accusation of antisemitism” is not only “used” in cases that could be 
difficult to interpret, but in every case, indiscriminately. 

The Livingstone Formulation is the key form of bullying experienced by Jews in left and 
liberal spaces. Whereas Macpherson warned that people who say they have experienced 
racism should be listened to in good faith, Livingstone warns people to be suspicious of 
Jews who say they have experienced antisemitism because they may be wsimg the accusation 
for dishonest purposes. He sets up an assumption that they might be lying when they say 
they have experienced antisemitism and that what they are really trying to achieve is the 
smearing of somebody who is “critical of the policies of the Israeli government.” According 
to the Livingstone Formulation, this is done to frighten “critics of Israel” into silence and to 
de-legitimize “criticism of Israel” as though it was a kind of racism. 

In October 2020, the British Equalities and Human Rights Commission (EHRC) pub- 
lished an official report on antisemitism in the Labour Party under the leadership of 
Jeremy Corbyn. The EHRC was concerned that the Liwingstone Formulation had become 
a standard response to allegations of antisemitism within Labour at that time. It had 
seen evidence that Jews who complained about antisemitism were often contemptuously 
dismissed as fakers, or accused of “weaponizing” antisemitism to help Israel. That is why 
the EHRC felt the need to re-state the Macpherson Principle specifically with respect to 
antisemitism. 

In response, Labour Party agents denied antisemitism in the Party and made comments 
dismissing complaints as “smears” and “fake.” Such conduct may target Jewish members 
as deliberately making up antisemitism complaints to undermine the Labour Party, and it 
ignores legitimate and genuine complaints of antisemitism in the Party.”” Nevertheless, the 
EHRC’s report recognizes that the Livingstone Formulation is a threat to British Equality law. 

The Lwingstone Formulation is a refusal to regard antisemitism as an objective social phenom- 
enon and it is a refusal to engage in reasoned discussion about what constitutes antisemitism. 
It is a counter-accusation of bad faith. While concern about racism in general is regarded 
with a presumption of seriousness, concern about antisemitism is burdened by a presump- 
tion of Zionist bad faith. It is a discursively coercive response that bundles the person who 
raises the issue of antisemitism over the boundary of legitimate discourse and outside of the 
community of the progressive or the community of the good. It is coercive in the sense that it 
refuses reasoned examination, it refuses to debate the claim, and it refuses to try to persuade. 
Instead, it constructs and enforces the boundaries of the community of the good by other 
means: the ad hominem attack, the conflation of everything into “criticism,” and the refusal 
even to consider the possibility of antisemitism within the community of the progressive. By 
its accusation of silencing it silences and by its accusation of bad faith, it refuses a hearing. 


A Few Conclusions 


This chapter has focused on antizionist antisemitism. It is a form of antisemitism that has 
significant immunity to democratic society’s ordinary defenses against racism. Indeed, 
the widespread acceptance of the taboo against racism is the very spot where this kind of 
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antisemitism is specifically evolved to take hold. This is a form of antisemitism that is well 
adapted to flourish even in an ecosystem where the Holocaust seems to have taught us all 
about the evils of antisemitism. 

This chapter looked at the relationship between antizionism and antisemitism. It is not 
the case that when criticism of Israel goes past a certain quantitative threshold or when 
it becomes too strong that it becomes antisemitism. It is the quality of antizionism rather 
than the quantity that relates it to older anti-Jewish ideologies. Antizionism defines who 
“Zionists” are and it defines the meaning of their Zionism. It treats Israel as the key to his- 
tory, as the one thing that needs to be understood before anything else can be understood. 
Antizionism is open to conspiracy fantasies, for example, holding Israel responsible for the 
US invasion of Iraq or saying that Israel has a huge influence over the media or that accusa- 
tions of antisemitism are orchestrated by the Israeli state to de-legitimize criticism of Israel. 
Antizionism is also open to blood libel, the accusation that Israel is a particular murderer 
of children. 

It is not criticism of Israel that is antisemitic, it is the function that antizionism finds for 
Israel by making it a keystone of the global system of oppression and injustice or a sym- 
bol of everything bad in the world. Of course, Jews do not need to take responsibility for 
everything Israel does. But it is antizionism that mobilizes stories about Israel and Zionism 
against Jews. Jews do not need to defend Israel, but they need to defend themselves against 
an anti-Jewish ideology that puts Israel at the center of the world. 

Antisemitism has always inverted reality. Ifyou want to understand what antisemites are 
doing, or fantasize about doing, listen carefully to the accusations they make about what 
Jews do, or intend. Antisemites always present themselves as victims of the Jews but antisem- 
itism is of course a weapon forged by antisemites to hurt Jews. 
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The history of American antisemitism was, for many years, a taboo subject. The Jewish 
lay leader and scholar Cyrus Adler, longtime president of the American Jewish Historical 
Society, insisted in 1898 that he did “not believe it exists” and had “entire confidence in 
the impossibility of its ever existing on the soil of the United States.”! The word “antisem- 
itism” did not even appear in the index to the Historical Society’s first 20 years of publica- 
tions. Koppel Pinson’s path-breaking volume entitled Essays on Antisemitism (1946) likewise 
excluded America. Revealingly, in 1947, a scholarly article dealing with antisemitism that 
did appear in the Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, by Rabbi Leonard A. 
Greenberg, opened with an elaborate justification. “We can,” it explained, 


no longer dismiss anti-Semitism with a wave of the hand or a flourish of the pen. 
As an influence in American Jewish life -- although a negative one to be sure—its 


study comes within the scope of this Society s activities.’ 


Within half a century of that breakthrough, the study of American antisemitism not only 
acquired legitimacy but also became one of the most intensely examined aspects of American 
Jewish life, the subject of innumerable books and monographs, and the focus of full sessions 
at the annual meetings of such prestigious scholarly associations as the American Historical 
Association and the Organization of American Historians. In 1994, two widely reviewed 
syntheses appeared from major university presses, Frederic Cople Jaher’s A Scapegoat in the 
New Wilderness and Leonard Dinnerstein’s comprehensive Antisemitism in America.? 

Then, as antisemitism declined and pundits argued that Jews had become “white 
folks,” the historical study of American antisemitism languished. Scholars looked increas- 
ingly askance at the claim that Jews were a “persecuted minority.” How could they be, 
they insisted, when most Jews were not even “people of color”? In 2000, an academic book 
appeared that supported this thesis; it bore the arresting title The Death of American Antisemi- 
usm. Journalist Jonathan Weisman in his 2018 memorr entitled (((Semitism))) recalled hearing 
the popular version of this thesis from “Hannah,” the daughter of his girlfriend: “Anti- 
Semitism basically doesn’t exist,” she proclaimed.* 

The 2018 Pittsburgh massacre at Congregation Tree of Life, carried out by a gunman 
who “wanted all Jews to die,” followed by the copycat attack six months later on a Chabad 
synagogue in Poway, California, and a series of less-publicized incidents and threats around 
the country, shook the very foundations of many a young American Hannah’s worldview. 
Back in 2017, the “Unite the Right” rally in Charlottesville, where demonstrators shouted 
“Jews will not replace us,” rattled those who believed that antisemitism “doesn’t exist,” but 
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could still be explained away as rhetoric. The deadly synagogue shootings and subsequent 
incidents of violence and attempted violence shattered that myth completely. 

In the wake of these new realities, the present chapter reviews the history of American 
antisemitism and looks anew at the question of American exceptionalism. While Cyrus 
Adler’s “entire confidence” in the impossibility of antisemitism’s “ever existing on the soil of 
the United States” and “Hannah’s” blithe insistence that antisemitism “doesn’t exist” clearly 
had no basis in reality, might there nevertheless be features that distinguish American anti- 
semitism from its Old World counterparts? 

Back in 1947, Leonard Greenberg discerned “two general attitudes” toward the study of 
American antisemitism. “The one,” he wrote, “has chosen to maintain a discreet silence 
toward any open or covert manifestation of prejudice, and has instead loudly beaten on the 
drums of American democracy and equality. America is the land of liberty, the home of the 
free; hence, anti-Jewish prejudice cannot exist.” “The second attitude,” he continued, “has 
been less sanguine, for it recognizes that prejudice of and toward Jews has always existed, 
even from the very beginning.”” These two “general attitudes” prefigured two interpretive 
traditions still prevalent today. The first, a minimalist interpretation, suggests that antisem- 
itism is much less than meets the eye, that Jews exaggerate its significance, and that the vic- 
tims of antisemitism may even themselves be somewhat to blame for what they suffer. The 
second, a maximalist interpretation, warns that antisemitism 1s everywhere, that nobody is 
immune, and that even those who think that they are innocently and peacefully minding 
their own business may eventually be targeted. Between these two extremes lies a centrist 
approach to the study of antisemitism that seeks neither to minimize it nor to exaggerate it. 
That is the perspective assumed here. 

Antagonism toward Jews began with Jewish communal settlement in New Amsterdam 
(today’s New York) back in 1654. The Dutch governor of that colony, Peter Stuyvesant, who 
considered all forms of religious non-conformity a threat to public order, singled out Jews 
as “deceitful,” “very repugnant,” and “hateful enemies and blasphemers of the name of 
Christ.” He sought to expel the bedraggled Jewish refugees who arrived on his doorstep. 
“Giving them liberty, we cannot refuse the Lutherans and the Papists!” he wrote to the 
Dutch West India Company back in Amsterdam.° Those words serve as a reminder that the 
fate of Jews in America, from the very beginning, intertwines with the fate of other perse- 
cuted minority groups. 

The Dutch West India Company required Stuyvesant to admit the Jewish refugees. Their 
economic benefit, in a mercantilist economy, trumped religious prejudice. Still, Jews con- 
tinued to face episodes of rejection, prejudice, and even occasional violence in the colonial 
era, while anti-Jewish literary stereotypes abounded. “Jew was still a dirty word,” the great 
historian of Colonial Jewry, Jacob Rader Marcus, reminded his readers, and he showed that 
“it was hardly rare to see the Jews denigrated as such in the press.”’ At the same time, he 
also showed that Jews prospered in colonial America and maintained close, sometimes even 
intimate ties with their non-Jewish neighbors. On balance, Marcus concluded that Jews 
found more acceptance in America than in any other land in the world. The hostility of some 
colonial settlers toward Jews, he insisted, should not be ignored but must not be exaggerated. 

Following independence, the Jewish situation improved, but not so much as some would later 
contend. Although non-Protestants received political rights, the baiting of Jews became an 
accepted part of political mud-slinging, even when ~ as in the case of John Israel of Pittsburgh 
in 1800 — the candidate in question was not Jewish at all. Recent scholarship demonstrates 
that the range of antisemitic incidents in the young republic spanned the spectrum from 
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literary and cultural stereotyping, to social and economic discrimination, to attacks on Jewish 
property, all the way to blood libels and lurid descriptions of purported anti-Christian senti- 
ments in classical Jewish texts like the Talmud. In 1820, a newspaper in New York reported 
to German citizens that the Jews in New York were “not generally regarded with a favorable 
eye; and Jew is an epithet which is frequently uttered in a tone bordering on contempt. Say 
what you will,” it concluded, “prejudices against the Jews exist here and subject them to incon- 
veniences from which other citizens of the United States are exempt.” 

In the popular fiction of the antebellum period one likewise discerns a great many anti- 
semitic motifs. For example, a bestselling popular novel by George Lippard entitled Quaker 
City or the Monks of Monk Hall (1844) portrayed a hump-backed Jewish forger, Gabriel Van 
Gelt, who swindles, blackmails, and commits murder for the sake of money. Joseph Holt 
Ingraham’s tales, best-sellers too, offered a whole cast of dark-eyed Shylocks, beautiful 
Jewish daughters, and revolting Jewish criminals. But, significantly, Jews rarely appeared as 
lone villains in these novels. Not only did they have Gentile accomplices, but also in many 
cases the novels gave expression to more sympathetic understandings of Jewish-Gentile 
relations. They noted how often Christians oppressed Jews, and observed, perceptively, that 
people fawned over Jews when they sought to borrow money from them, but cursed those 
very same Jews if they could not pay that money back. 

Ambivalence is thus the keyword in understanding how antebellum Americans (and 
many of their successors to this day) have responded to Jews. Conflicting emotions, chang- 
ing experiences, and divergent influences pulled people now one way, now another. At times, 
the lure of the exotic opened doors to Jews. Rural Americans, we know, sometime traveled 
miles just to catch a glimpse of one of God’s chosen people. As was also true in the case of 
Asian immigrants, however, the lure of the exotic quickly gave way to fear of the unknown. 
Outsiders came to view Jews as an alien force, a people apart. As patronizing curiosity 
yielded to xenophobic delusion, doors slammed shut and Jews found themselves excluded. 

A second, even more powerful source of ambivalence, beginning before the Civil War, 
was a pervasive tension between the “mythical Jew,” that cursed figure of Christian tra- 
dition deeply embedded in Western culture, and the “Jew next door” who seemingly gave 
the lie to every element of that demonic stereotype. Usually it was the mythical Jew — the 
unscrupulous moneylender, the eternal wanderer, the satanic Christ killer — who was flayed 
by antisemites. If they sometimes realized that Jews of their personal acquaintance did not 
fit the mold, that mold was too deeply ingrained to change; it was easier to live with the 
contradiction. “Them Jews — I don’t mean you” was a phrase that an upstate New Yorker 
recalled hearing from her neighbors. Thomas Jefferson, in spite of the liberal sentiments he 
expressed in correspondence with Jews, continued to maintain in other letters that Jews as 
a people were morally depraved. More than a century later, automaker Henry Ford, who 
became one of America’s most notorious antisemites, actually believed that all “good Jews,” 
including his erstwhile friend Rabbi Leo Franklin, would rally to his crusade against the 
“international Jew.” He expressed disappointment when they did not.” 

“When a delusion cannot be dissipated by the facts of reality, it probably does not spring 
from reality,” Sigmund Freud once advised.!° Dissonance between received wisdom and per- 
cewed wisdom proved particularly strong in the case of Jews. From colonial days onward, 
Jews and Christians cooperated with one another, maintaining close social and economic 
relations. Intermarriage rates, a reliable if sometimes unwelcome sign of religious harmony, 
periodically rose to high levels. And individual Jews thrived in the nineteenth century, often 
rising to positions of wealth and power. Yet popular prejudice based on received wisdom 
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continued nonetheless. Even some slight manifestation of a so-called “typical Jewish trait” 
brought all of the old stereotypes back to the fore. 

Of course, African Americans, Catholics, and Mormons experienced the brunt of 
American religious violence during the nation’s first century. Nothing in American Jewish 
history from that time parallels such infamous incidents as the burning by angry white men 
of the famed Emanuel African Methodist Episcopal Church in Charleston in 1822; or the 
violent anti-Catholic riots that burned and destroyed the Ursuline Convent in Charlestown 
(today Somerville), Massachusetts, in 1834; or the so-called “extermination order” issued by 
the Governor of Missouri in 1838 that declared “the Mormons must be treated as enemies, 
and must be exterminated or driven from the State.” Jews were never the nation’s only out- 
group, and they knew that whatever prejudice they experienced, others suffered far worse. 

The Civil War era — a period of heightened racial and religious tension throughout the 
United States — resulted in an unprecedented surge in antisemitism, “far greater in articu- 
lation, repetition, frequency, and in action too,” according to Bertram W. Korn, “than had 
ever before been directed against Jews in America.”!! The prominence of several Jews in the 
ranks of the Confederacy, notably President Jefferson Davis’s right-hand man and cabinet 
secretary, Judah P. Benjamin, heightened prejudice. Generalizing from the few to the many, 
one newspaper denounced the entire “stiffnecked generation” of the “Children of Israel” as 
Confederate supporters, although the majority of Jews actually supported the Union. Some 
likewise blamed Jews for many of the other evils associated with war — smuggling, specu- 
lating, price gouging, swindling, and producing “shoddy” merchandise for the military. 
Indeed, “Jews” came to personify the foulest of wartime capitalism’s ills. 

This helps to explain why General Ulysses Grant, on December 17, 1862, issued General 
Orders No. 11, “the most sweeping anti-Jewish regulation in all American history.” It 
expelled “Jews, as a class,” from his war zone — an area stretching from Northern Missis- 
sippi to Cairo, Illinois and from the Mississippi River to the Tennessee River ~ for violating 
“every regulation of trade.” President Abraham Lincoln reversed that order of expulsion 
as soon as he heard of it, and proclaimed that he did “not like to hear a class or nationality 
condemned on account ofa few sinners.” But far too many Americans (including some in the 
military) still considered all traders, smugglers, sutlers, and wartime profiteers to be “sharp- 
nosed” Jews, whether they were actually Jewish or not. The implication, echoing a perennial 
antisemitic canard, was that Jews preferred to benefit from war rather than fight in it. 

Of course, some 10,000 Jews did fight in the Civil War, and some rose to become high- 
ranking officers. Jews likewise prospered with the rapid growth of the clothing trade during 
the war. In the Civil War as earlier, Jews “as a class” suffered because of what the word “Jew” 
symbolized, while individual Jews won the respect of their fellow citizens and emerged from 
the fratricidal struggle more self-assured than they had been before.!” 

By all accounts, antisemitism crested in the United States between 1877 and World War 
II. This was likewise the era when “Jim Crow” legislation enshrined segregation between 
Blacks and Whites; when Social Darwinist and racialist ideas spread across the country; 
when nativism and isolationism captured many hearts and minds; and when America’s 
Jewish population surged from less than 250,000 to well over four million. The term “anti- 
semitism,” born in Germany, entered American parlance during these years. Jews also ex- 
perienced growing limitations on their civil rights. In 1877, the famed Grand Union hotel in 
Saratoga, New York excluded banker Joseph Seligman, friend of President Ulysses S. Grant 
and one of the country’s most respected Jewish figures. “No Israelites shall be permitted in 
future to stop at this hotel,” Judge Henry Hilton, the Grand Union’s new owner, announced. 
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Within a few years, “Jews as a class” — the same phrase General Grant had used back in 
1862 — were declared unwelcome even at New York’s Coney Island, and social discrimina- 
tion against Jews became commonplace across the country. A short-lived American Society 
for the Suppression of the Jews, established in 1879, pledged its members, among other 
things, not to elect Jews to public office, not to attend theaters where Jewish composers wrote 
the music or Jewish actors performed, not to buy or read books by Jewish authors, not to ride 
on Jewish-owned railroads, and not to do business with Jewish-owned insurance companies. 
“The highest social element...,’ Coney Island developer Austin Corbin explained, “won’t 
associate with Jews, and that’s all there is about ee 

During this era, and especially in the years following World War I, Jews faced physi- 
cal attacks, many forms of discrimination, as well as intense vilification in print, on the 
airwaves, in movies, and on stage. Educational quotas, restrictive covenants, occupational 
discrimination, and physical attacks against Jews became commonplace. A series of highly 
publicized antisemitic episodes took place: the lynching of Leo Frank (1915), the ravings 
of Henry Ford (1920-1927), the blood libel in Massena, New York (1928), anti-Jewish and 
pro-Nazi radio addresses by the “Little Flower,’ popular Catholic Priest Father Charles 
Coughlin (1938-1942), as well as other anti-Jewish expressions by notables too numerous 
to list. A largely Irish quasi-military organization called the Christian Front (1938-1940), 
influenced by Coughlin, went so far as to denounce President “Rosenfelt,’ condemn what 
it called the “Jew Deal,” conduct Nazi propaganda meetings, and physically attack Jews in 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. Yet, the very same period witnessed the growth of the 
interfaith movement, a substantial increase in the number of Jews on college campuses and 
in government service, and unprecedented cooperation between Jews and non-Jews in areas 
of social service. The historical picture was thus a mixed one, antisemitism forming only 
part of a larger and more complicated story. 

Following World War II, especially as consciousness of the destruction of European Jewry 
rose and Americans sought to distinguish themselves, ideologically, from the Nazis whom 
they had defeated, organized antisemitism in America declined. Between 1946 and 1950, 
the percentage of Americans who claimed to have heard “any criticism or talk against the 
Jews in the last six months” dropped from 64 percent to 24 percent. Thanks to federal 
and state legislation, pressure from returning veterans, government and media exposure 
(including films like Gentleman’s Agreement, 1947), and the stigma of being compared to the 
Nazis, discrimination against Jews in employment, housing, and daily life also markedly 
declined. By the early 1960s, almost all resorts and housing developments had dropped 
their restrictive clauses; antisemitic college quotas had mostly ended; and professional fields 
like law, medicine, and banking proved more receptive to Jews than at any previous time in 
the twentieth century. The former director of the Anti-Defamation League, Benjamin R. 
Epstein, who devoted his career to fighting antisemitism, described the 20 years following 
World War II as a “golden age” for American Jews, one in which they “achieved a greater 
degree of economic and political security, and a broader social acceptance, than had ever 
been known by any Jewish community since the [ancient] Dispersion.”"* 

The South served as the major exception to this perceived “golden age.” The early years 
of the Civil Rights movement, fear of Communism (a movement which won support from a 
noisy Jewish minority, but for which the entire Jewish community was often implicated), and 
the extraordinary social changes that the South experienced resulted in a spate of “bombing 
outrages” directed against Black and Jewish institutions alike. In just one 12-month period 
(1957-1958), the writer Melissa Fay Greene recounts, 
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eleven sticks of dynamite were found at a temple in Charlotte; a synagogue in 
Miami and the Nashville Jewish Center were bombed on the same day; undeto- 
nated dynamite was found at a temple in Gastonia, North Carolina; a Jacksonville, 
Florida synagogue was dynamited; and dynamite with a burnt-out fuse was found 
at Temple Beth-El in Birmingham, Alabama.'° 


Then, in the early-morning hours of October 12, 1958, a nitroglycerine bomb equal to 
50 sticks of dynamite tore apart The Temple, the oldest and most distinguished Reform con- 
gregation in Atlanta. All in all, some ten percent of the bombs planted by extremists between 
1954 and 1959 targeted Jewish institutions — synagogues, rabbis’ homes and community 
centers. Most of the other 90 percent targeted African American institutions. Attacks on syn- 
agogues continued in the 1960s. A widely distributed paperback with the explosive title 165 
Temples Desecrated, published in 1971, chronicled those that took place just between 1965 and 
1970. The best-known and most notorious occurred in Jackson, Mississippi, in 1967, where 
white supremacists bombed Temple Beth Israel’s newly dedicated house of worship and then, 
two months later, returned to bomb the home of the temple’s rabbi, Perry Nussbaum. 

Even as antisemitism declined outside the South, it re-emerged unexpectedly within 
the African American community of the North. There, for decades, Blacks and Jews had 
enjoyed something of a special relationship both as victims of prejudice and as allies in the 
battle to oppose it. Beginning in the 1960s, however, the interests, visions, and priorities 
of the two communities diverged, Merit-based educational programs aided Jews far more 
than they did Blacks, antisemitism declined faster than racism, and Jews moved out to spar- 
kling suburbs while Blacks languished in dangerous inner cities. Subsequently, young radical 
advocates of “Black Power,” in conscious rebellion against their elders, came to view Jews 
more as obstacles than as allies. Some of them spread the hateful canard that Jews bore 
central responsibility for slavery; others embraced the Palestinian cause and railed against 
the State of Israel. A series of well-publicized clashes over public school governance, small 
business ownership, neighborhood rule, and related grievances culminated, in 1991, in an 
ugly riot — local Jews dubbed it a pogrom — in the Crown Heights section of Brooklyn. ‘There- 
after, however, mainstream antisemitism abated. Only radical extremists, it was said, kept 
the hatred alive. 

The emergence of antisemitism within radical circles of the political left surprised many 
Jews who, in the wake of Nazi Fascism, imagined that the phenomenon was confined to 
extremists on the political right. Indeed, right-wing antisemitism endured in post-World War 
II movements of Holocaust denial, in conspiratorial beliefs concerning a “Zionist Occupied 
Government” (ZOG) in the United States, and more broadly among neo-Nazis and White 
Supremacists. Those with longer historical memories, however, knew that antisemitism had 
long characterized both extremes of the political spectrum: prior to 1930, left-wing Pop- 
ulist parties had targeted Jews and so had right-wing parties sympathetic to the Ku Klux 
Klan. The re-emergence of antisemitism in twenty-first century America likewise ensnared 
extremists on both ends of the political spectrum. As Washington Post reporter Jennifer Rubin 
observed (October 27, 2018), “There is no single source of anti-Semitism in the United 
States; it comes from radical leftists bent on destroying the Jewish state and right-wing 
nationalists who consider Jews to be foreign invaders. Both are increasingly evident....”!® 

The return of antisemitism, first in the 2016 election and then, in far more deadly fashion, 
in 2018 and beyond, has raised anew the question of American exceptionalism. Is America 
really different from other countries with respect to antisemitism? Might extremists — from 
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the right or from the left -someday turn on Jews? Have Jews deluded themselves in imagin- 
ing that “it couldn’t happen here”? Prudent as it is for Jews to be circumspect given all that 
has occurred, it bears recalling that key factors have long lent a special color to American 
antisemitism, differentiating it from the history of antisemitism elsewhere in the Diaspora. 
Five factors have been particularly noteworthy: 


* InAmerica, Jews have always been able to fight back against antisemitism 
freely. Never having received their emancipation as an “award” (which was the case 
in Europe), Jews have had no fears of losing it. Instead, from the beginning, they made 
full use of their freedom, especially freedom of speech. As early as 1784, a “Jew Broker,” 
probably the famed Revolutionary-era Jewish bond dealer, Haym Salomon, responded 
publicly and forcefully to the antisemitic charges of a prominent Quaker lawyer, not 
hesitating to remind him that his “own religious sectary” could also form “very proper 
subjects of criticism and animadversion.”!” A few years later, Christian missionaries and 
their supporters faced Jewish polemics no less strident in tone. Where European Jews 
often prided themselves on their “forbearance” in the face of attack, Rabbi Isaac Mayer 
Wise, the great Reform Jewish leader, once boasted that he was a “malicious, biting, pug- 
nacious, challenging, and mocking monster of the pen.”!® In more recent times, Jewish 
defense organizations have taken on anyone who maligned Jews, including national 
heroes like General George S. Patton, and even the president of the United States. 

* American antisemitism has always had to compete with other forms 
of animus. Racism, nativism, anti-Quakerism, Anglophobia, Islamophobia, anti- 
Catholicism, anti-Masonry, anti- Mormonism, anti-Orientalism, anti-[eutonism — these 
and other waves of hatred have periodically swept over the American landscape, scar- 
ring and battering citizens. Americans have long been extraordinarily pluralistic in their 
hatreds. Precisely because the objects of hatred have been so varied, hatred has gen- 
erally been diffused. No one out-group experiences the full brunt of national odium. 
Mosques and Black churches today are as much at risk as synagogues. Furthermore, most 
Americans retain bitter memories of days past when they or their ancestors were themselves 
the targets of malevolence. The American strain of antisemitism is thus less potent than 
its European counterpart, and it faces a larger number of natural competitors. To reach 
epidemic proportions, it must first crowd out a vast number of contending hatreds. 

* Antisemitism is more foreign to American ideals than to European ones. 
The central documents of the Republic assure Jews of liberty; its first president, in his 
famous letter to the Jews of Newport, conferred upon them his blessing. The fact that 
antisemitism can properly be branded “un-American,” although no protection in the 
formal sense — the nation has betrayed its ideals innumerable times including in our 
own day ~ still grants Jews a measure of protection. Elsewhere antisemites could always 
claim legitimacy stemming from times past when the Volk ruled and Jews knew their 
place. Americans could point to nothing even remotely similar to that in their own past. 

* America’s religious tradition — what has been called “the great tradition 
of the American churches” — is inhospitable to antisemitism. Rcligious 
freedom and diversity, church-state separation, denominationalism, and voluntarism, 
the key components of this tradition, militate against the kinds of us-them dichoto- 
mies (“Germans and Jews,” “Poles and Jews,” etc.) so common in Europe. In America, 
where religious pluralism rules supreme, there has never been a single national church 
from which Jews stand apart. People speak instead of American Protestants, American 
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Catholics, American Jews, American Muslims, and American Buddhists — implying, at 
least as an ideal, that all faiths stand equal in the eyes of the law. 

¢ American politics resists antisemitism. In a two-party system where close elec- 
tions are the rule, neither party can long afford to alienate any major bloc of voters. 
State-sponsored antisemitism, so common in Europe, has never factored in American 
politics. For the most part, the politics of hatred have been meted out against non- 
voters like African Americans (until they won the vote), or non-voting immigrants, or 
they have been confined to noisy third parties like the anti-Catholic Know Nothings 
in the nineteenth century, or to single-issue fringe groups. America’s most successful 
politicians, now and in the past, have more commonly sought support from respectable 
elements across the political spectrum. Appeals to national unity, even in the era of 
Donald Trump, win more elections than appeals to narrow provincialism or to bigotry. 


Of course, the fact that America has been “exceptional” in relation to Jews should not 
obscure the sad reality that there has always been antisemitism in America. The Pittsburgh 
massacre and the shooting in Poway, California inscribe but the most recent chapters in a 
history dating all the way back to the American Jewish community’s founding. That history, 
as we have seen, supports neither a minimalist nor a maximalist interpretation of American 
antisemitism. Instead, it records both the manifold blessings that America has bestowed 
and, simultaneously, the need for everyone, Jews in particular, to remain eternally vigilant. 
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6 
ARGENTINA AND THE JEWS 


Between the Privileges of “Whiteness” and the 
Curse of “Badness” 


Martina Weisz 


The first established Jewish presence on the territory that corresponds to today’s Argentina 
was clandestine. From the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Spanish Crown attempted 
to prevent the emigration of New Christians to the American territory under its control. 
The widespread implementation of the Purity of Blood Statutes in the American colonies led 
to the official exclusion of Jews and their descendants from sensitive positions in the military, 
the civil colonial administration, and the clergy. However, these orders were not always 
fully enforced. With all its challenges, the territories considered by the Spaniards as a New 
World appeared to many cristianos nuevos (“New Christians”) as a providential land where 
they could adopt a new identity and more easily escape the severe persecutions at home. Yet 
unless they could buy their exemption from the law, their presence there was unequivocally 
illegal, and they constantly had to elude the powers of the state and the Inquisition.' Despite 
the challenges, some groups of New Christians already settled in the Argentinian provinces 
of Buenos Aires and Tucuman toward the end of the sixteenth century.” 

Ina colonial society structured upon the concept of race, New Christians and crypto-Jews 
enjoyed the many privileges of the whites, on the condition that their real identity remained 
secret. However, in imperial Spain, Judaism remained closely associated with the idea of 
Evil, and in fact, according to Kathlyn Burns, “one of the most potent racial insults one 
could hurl in early seventeenth-century Lima, Peru, was judio (Jew).” Jews were stigmatized 
as “bad whites,” Ja mala casta blanca.> This double condition of privileged “white” vis-a-vis 
the indigenous population and Afro-Americans, but also of “bad” from the moral-spiritual 
point of view, influenced the lives of Argentinian Jews throughout the twentieth century. 

In Argentina as elsewhere in Latin America, the success of the wars of independence and 
the subsequent establishment of parliamentary republics put an end to pre-Enlightenment 
institutions such as slavery and the Blood Purity Statutes. In 1853, the first National Consti- 
tution enshrined the principle of equality of all human beings independently from their reli- 
gion, their origin, and their race. It also fomented European immigration into the national 
territory, securing for the foreigners residing in it all the civil rights granted to Argentinian 
citizens.’ At the same time, article 2 of this first Constitution established the responsibility of 
the federal government to support the Catholic Church. These two key elements, religious 
freedom on the one hand, and the financial support of Catholicism on the other, lie to this 
day at the core of the relationships between State and religion in Argentina.” 

Despite the profound changes brought by independence from the Spanish metropole, 
Argentina’s colonial past left a lasting influence in the construction of the country’s national 
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identity as a republic, as well as on the place granted to the Jews in its body politics. In 
general terms, the Jews who arrived from the old continent in different immigration waves 
since the end of the nineteenth century assimilated rapidly into the Argentinian social fabric, 
and for the most part succeeded in ascending the social echelons at a similarly high speed.° 
This tendency, which was made possible by their categorization as whites in a post-colonial 
society, goes in the same direction as the phenomenon pointed out by Mario Javier Saban, 
who meticulously exposed the presence of New Christians in the genealogy of a considerable 
number of traditional Argentinian families.’ 

However, the anti-Jewish conceptions that lay at the core of the construction of Imperial 
Spain as a political entity chosen by the Providence to extend the Christian faith around 
the globe permeated Argentinian nationalism through the cultural and political influence 
of numerous spokesmen of the Catholic Church. Indeed, as noted by Daniel Lvovich, since 
the end of the nineteenth century and during the first two decades of the twentieth century, 
Catholic leaders spread conspiracy theories about the Jews that left a lasting imprint in the 
articulation of Argentinian nationalism.® By the end of the nineteenth century, anti-Jewish 
prejudices had already filled the cultural scene. According to Juan José Sebreli, antisemitic 
expressions could already be found in Argentinian literature as early as in 1870, at the very 
beginning of the first wave of Jewish immigration to the country.’ Moreover, the novel La 
Bolsa, published in 1890, was filled with the classical antisemitic accusations against “Jewish 
bankers and speculators” as responsible for the economic crisis suffered by Argentina dur- 
ing that year./? As a matter of fact, Argentina is the only Latin American country where 
the “Jewish Question” became established at the level of civil society. Indeed, the fact that 
the very presence of the Jews constituted a problem for the newly established nation was a 
recurrent theme throughout the twentieth century.!! 

Yet again, this problematization of the Jewish presence was not devoid of contradictions. 
On August 6, 1881, as Russian Jews had to leave their homeland following a new wave of 
pogroms and anti-Jewish legislation, Argentinian President Julio A. Roca sent an honorary 
agent of the government to Europe with the objective of attracting Jewish immigrants to the 
Southern country.!? Although this decision immediately raised political antagonism, the fact 
that it came from none other than President Roca, the leader of an extermination campaign 
against the indigenous peoples in the Argentinian south, is highly revealing.'’ The episode 
perfectly reflects the ambiguous or contradictory position of the Jews who, depending on the 
context, could enjoy the privilege of “whiteness” or suffer the stigma of being “bad whites.” 

Indeed, since its beginning, the Argentinian Republic has been notable for its antisemitic 
activity in comparison with other Latin American countries, despite having the sixth largest 
Jewish community in the world, and the largest in Latin America. By 2016 it numbered 
about 180,700 people.!* 

In this context, it should come as no surprise that Argentina witnessed the most murder- 
ous pogrom in Latin American history, during the summer of 1919. World War I heavily 
affected the Argentinian economy, producing a slow-down of industry and commerce, as 
well as a financial crisis that resulted in high unemployment. This situation intensified the 
class struggles that had erupted at the beginning of the twentieth century. It is against this 
background that a strike took place at the Vasena metallurgic factory in the Argentinian 
capital in December 1918, with demands that included a reduction of the working day from 
11 to 8 hours and a six-day work week. On January 7, a group of strikebreakers went to 
the factory with the protection of the police. As expected, clashes erupted, and the police 
intervened, killing a few strikers and wounding many others. The next day, large crowds 
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throughout the city took part in the funeral procession. There were episodes of violence, and 
as the toll of dead and wounded mounted, the mobs became more destructive.!” 

Anarchists and syndicalists reacted by calling for a general strike, which brought 
increased repression. Significantly, the response of the police, the army, and groups of 
right-wing civilians to the workers’ mobilization was the launching of a pogrom in Buenos 
Aires’s Jewish quarters.'© The Russian Revolution had increased the government’s fear of 
similar revolutionary activity in Argentina, and since the Jews were generally identified as 
“Russians,” anti-revolutionary fervor developed among the elites and nationalist ultra-right 
into overt antisemitism.'’ As described by Haim Avni, 


German immigrants, Catalan Spaniards, and others suspected of maximalism 
were grabbed and dragged off to prison amidst abuse and beatings. However, in 
the centers of Jewish population, in the center of the city and in a number of the 
suburbs, the action was directed against the entire population indiscriminately, 
with the police and the soldiers participating alongside the civilian guards ... Thus 


an anti-Jewish pogrom became part of an inter-class confrontation.” 


According to the socialist press, during this “Tragic Week” (Semana tragica) 700 people were 
killed and 4,000 suffered injuries.!9 

The events of the Tragic Week served as a catalyst for the formation, on January 20, 
1919, of the Liga Patridtica Argentina (“Argentinian Patriotic League”). According to Miguel 
Galante and Adrian Jmelnizky, both the facts and discourses relative to the Semana Tragica 
and the creation of the Patriotic League incarnate the paradigms that characterized 
Argentinian antisemitism between 1914 and 1945.79 The Liga Patriética was a classist para- 
military organization that identified the national interest with the defense of the status quo. 
Its main objective was the organization and implementation of violent actions against all 
the leftist political and social organizations, particularly anarchists, which they defined as 
enemies of the Fatherland. Interestingly enough, some Jews participated as active members 
in the organization. Moreover, the already existing Liga Israelita Pro Argentinidad (“Jewish 
Pro-Argentinism League”), formed by 20 or 30 wealthy businessmen, affiliated with the 
League.”! Clearly, for those Jews actively involved in the activities of the League, class inter- 
ests took precedent over any possible ethnic or religious form of solidarity.” 

During the 1920s, an alliance that would shape Argentinian nationalism during the rest 
of the century began to gain force. A reinvigorated Catholic Church joined the conserva- 
tive elite and the military in the development of a project for the “Christian reconquest” of 
Argentinian society and politics. Argentinian nationalists perceived themselves as the true 
heirs of Imperial Spain.”’ The publication of the first local edition of the Protocols of the Learned 
Elders of Xion (Protocolos de los Sabios de Sién), the most popular and influential antisemitic text 
in the world, took place in this context. Echoing the holy war rhetoric prevalent during the 
eight-centuries-long “Reconquest” of the portions of the Iberian Peninsula under Muslim 
control by the Christian Monarchies, and the “crusade” for the expansion of the Christian 
faith during the conquest of the American continent, the image of the Jew as the embodi- 
ment of Evil, an ally of the Antichrist filled a central ideological role in Argentinian national- 
Catholicism.”* During the 1930s and the first years of the 1940s, the local nationalistic or- 
ganizations would bring antisemitic rhetoric and violence to the center of the political scene. 
The inclusivist notion of the Nation, enshrined in the 1853 Constitution, was replaced in 


these circles by an exclusivist, militarist, and Catholic ideology.”° 
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Between 1932 and 1943, Argentinian nationalism reached a new level. The nationalist 
political groups built on the alliance between religion and politics of the previous decade, 
reinforcing its anti-liberal, violent, and antisemitic elements. Often, the nationalist groups 
were not only close to the ideological universe of Catholicism but part of the organizational 
structure of the Church.?° During that period, the Jew assumed a central role as a con- 
densation of the image of the enemy, synthesizing the negative attributes of both left-wing 
ideologies and capitalism. From the nationalist point of view, their anti-Judaism was a con- 
tinuation of the politics implemented centuries ago by the Catholic Kings.”’ Nevertheless, 
not only the Jews but also gays, leftists, and all those considered opposed to their ideology 
were perceived as internal enemies. Their mere existence was considered as a subversion of 
an allegedly sacred “Catholic nation.””® 

The local Jewish community experienced moments of violas and fear, and its press 
expressed concern about the possibility of suffering a pogrom.” This situation led to the 
creation of two organizations aimed at combating all forms of prejudice and violence 
against the Jewish population. The Delegacién de Asociaciones Israelitas Argentinas (“Delegation 
of Israelite Argentinian Associations”), founded in 1935, is still active today. 

When the accession of Nazism to power in Germany and the persecution of European 
Jewry raised the question of opening the door to the refugees, the response of the nationalist 
groups and of a significant portion of the liberal camp was to oppose it. The fact that the 
local representatives of the Catholic Church, which by that time had significantly increased 
its influence on the society as a whole, explicitly opposed the absorption of Jewish refugees, 
undoubtedly added to the popularization of this restrictive approach. au 

On July 12, 1938 the Argentinian Foreign Minister José Maria Cantilo issued a strictly 
confidential order to all the Argentinian diplomatic delegations in the world, aimed at pre- 
venting the immigration of Jewish refugees. The directive, entitled “Circular 11,” did not refer 
explicitly to the Jews, instead using an indirect yet unequivocal language: it called upon the 
Argentinian Consuls serving in Europe to deny visas “to any person considered as undesirable 
or expelled from his/her country, whatever the reason for such expulsion.”*! The document 
stood as one of the best-kept secrets of the Argentinian Foreign Office, and was declassified 
only 66 years after its official emission, on June 8, 2005.*? As a result, as in the time of the 
Spanish Empire, the Jews looking to Argentina as a safe haven from Nazi persecution had to 
find ways to elude the legal regulations banning their entry to the southern country. ** 

During this period, antisemitic tropes and prejudices were commonly heard in govern- 
mental institutions, with the acquiescence of the government. This was particularly evident 
in the case of the police, where the identification between Jews and communism was an 
intrinsic part of their ideology, as reflected in official documents.** Between 1943 and 1945, 
a de facto government born out of a coup d%état aimed at establishing a national-Catholic 
régime. Due to the antisemitic policies deployed by this dictatorship, particularly in the field 
of public education, Haim Avni considers this a clear case of state antisemitism.°° 

Indeed, during the twentieth century, the alliance between the cross and the sword inher- 
ited from the Spain of the Catholic kings was one of the main vectors for the dissemination of 
anti-Jewish tropes and stereotypes in Argentina. Despite the influence that the various trends 
of European modern antisemitism have had in the South American country, the legacy of 
the “sacred union” between the state and the church that both founded and legitimized the 
Spanish Empire has played a crucial role in the history of Argentinian anti-Jewish hate.°° At 
the cultural level, this central role is exemplified in the book El Kahal-Oro, written by Gustavo 
Adolfo Martinez Zuviria under the pseudonym Hugo Wast.°” This publication, mostly based 
on the classic European antisemitic literature with a “Christian” addition (1.e., in the end the 
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main Jewish conspirator, Mauricio Kohen, opens his heart to Jesus Christ and converts to 
Catholicism), has been the main channel for the diffusion of the myth of the Jewish global 
conspiracy in Argentina. A leading intellectual of national-Catholicism, Martinez Zuviria 
had a prominent place in various Catholic institutions, and the official Vatican publication 
La Civilité Cattolica described him as one of the best modern novelists in the whole world.°° 
He was known as “the priest without a frock.”°? He had an outsized influence on works in 
Argentina, and was the most popular Argentinian writer during the decades 1920-1940. 
Between 1931 and 1954, he was the Director of the National Library.” 

The accession of General Juan Domingo Peron to power through the democratic elections 
of 1946 weakened the power of the local nationalists. Despite some continuities with the pre- 
vious governments, such as the crucial — from the point of view of the Jews — preservation of 
the immigration policies that discriminated against Jewish refugees, Peron enacted in 1948 
an amnesty that legalized the presence in the country of thousands of Jewish immigrants 
who had entered illegally the country during previous years.’ Also, during his first two 
terms in power, Perdn took action to dissolve the most prominent antisemitic groups and 
also made a series of concessions to the Jewish community with the aim of attracting some 
of its members into his political organization.” 

However, and significantly, according to the CEANA commission created by the 
Argentinian government in 1997, at least 180 former Nazis and collaborators, including 
about 50 war criminals, entered Argentina with governmental help. The role played by 
Peron in this scheme remains disputed until this day.'® 

Nationalist groups regained political strength with the coup d’état against Peron in 
1955. The birth of the neofascist organization Yacuara in the years that followed marked a 
new chapter in the history of what Federico Finchelstein conceptualizes as “Christianized 
fascism.” Like its predecessors, Yacuara conceived the Argentinian Nation in militaristic, 
Catholic, antisemitic, and exclusivist terms. The kidnapping of the Nazi war criminal Adolf 
Eichmann in 1960 by the State of Israel, in order to put him on trial in Jerusalem, was 
perceived by Yacuara’s leaders as a serious offence. Besides publicly voicing their support for 
Eichmann, they responded to the incident with a sharp increase in anti-Jewish violence, 
from attacks against synagogues to the killing of Jews and/or leftists." 

From Tacuara’s perspective, Zionism was the main expression of what they saw as a world 
Jewish conspiracy. This led them to ally in 1962 with Hussein Triki, the director of the Arab 
League in the country, who gave them financial support.” According to Raanan Rein, the 
first two years of the 1960s were the most difficult for the Argentinian Jewish community 
since the Tragic Week pogrom of 1919.'° 

Tacuara \eft its influence on both the political right and the left, yet its main successor 
was the Alzanza Anticomunista Argentina (“Argentinian Anticommunist Alliance’), born by the 
end of the 1960s and popularly known as the Triple A. It was a terrorist organization from 
the extreme right with close ties with the military, the security forces, and some Peronist 
union leaders. Antisemitism and anti-communism were two core elements in its ideology. 
The Triple A had close ties with fascist and neofascist organizations in Italy, France, and 
Spain. With the return of Peron to power in 1973, they became a semi-official organization 
directed by his personal secretary, José Lopez Rega. These developments coincided with 
Peron’s condemnation of “Internacionales Sinarquicas,” among which he included Zionism, 
as key players in the international scene during the early 1970s. Some right-wing sectors 
of the Peronist movement built upon the words of their leader to coin the rather unclear 
term “Sinarquia,” a version of the classical Jewish global conspiracy according to which 
freemasonry, Zionism, and “all sorts of international societies” were united in a world-wide 
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conspiracy against the Argentinian people. Moreover, on November 1971, the nationalist 
economist Walter Beveraggi Allende denounced that a general strike that had recently been 
declared was the fruit of an alleged Zionist conspiracy aimed at conquering Argentinian 
territory, which he called Plan Andinia.”’ In a volatile context of redistributive struggles and 
popular unrest, antisemitic global conspiracy theories were once again used against those 
who dared question the status quo. 

After Peron’s death in 1974, his wife Isabel completed the turn to the right, employ- 
ing a systematic and unlimited form of violence organized by the state with the avowed 
objective of fighting the guerrilla. Between 1973 and 1976, the Triple A assassinated 
more than 900 people.*® With the accession to power of a new military dictatorship in 
March 1976, many members of the Triple A were incorporated into the structures of the 
state. 

During the military régime of 1976-1983, the notion of a war against an internal enemy 
conceptualized during the 1930s by national-Catholicism was translated into practice. 
The union of the cross and the sword attained power, and as expected led a “sacred 
war” against an enemy often defined in antisemitic terms.‘ In the context of the state- 
terrorism policy implemented by the dictatorship, the proportion of Jewish victims that 
were made to “disappear” (a euphemism for the murder followed by the concealment of 
the corpses) was, according to estimates, between 5 and 12 times higher than the propor- 
tion of Jews in the population in general.°° Moreover, the Jews were subjected to a “spe- 
cial treatment” that involved specific humiliations, degradation, and vilification that in 
many cases employed Nazi terminology. According to several victims and witnesses, the 
military government did not hesitate to resort to torture in order to obtain information 
about the running of Jewish organizations, their ideological characteristics, and even the 
activities of local and world-famous Jewish personalities. However, the cultural, social, 
and religious activities of the Jewish community enjoyed during those years a period of 
relative growth.*! Paradoxically, one of the reasons for this dichotomized reality seems to 
be that the belief in the extraordinary power of an international Jewish conspiracy had a 
dissuasive effect on the governing elite for the unleashing of openly antisemitic policies. 
Indeed, the tendency to believe in the extraordinary influence of international Jewry is 
perhaps the “soft” contemporary version of what used to be the core of traditional Argen- 
tinian antisemitism. As during the last dictatorship, such a form of anti-Jewish prejudice 
can at times even work as a protective shield for the local Jewish community against 
attempts to persecute it. 

With the return to democracy in 1983, Argentinian society initiated a process of coming 
to terms with its nationalistic and violent past. In addition, the Catholic Church deepened 
the trend initiated during the 1960s with Vatican I, by which it delegitimized anti-Jewish 
rhetoric as anti-Catholic. Yet these important developments failed in preventing the bomb- 
ing of the Argentine Jewish Community building in Buenos Aires in 1994, the largest anti- 
semitic attack since the end of World War II. 

The AMIA massacre represented the physical and symbolic crossroads where interna- 
tional terrorism met the local criminal organizations that have been prospering for decades 
in Argentina. Protected by governmental complicity, the perpetrators of the attack remain 
unknown and unpunished.” 

Despite the challenges, openly antisemitic groups are marginal in today’s Argentina. As a 
whole, Argentinian Jews are today a well-integrated, socially and economically prosperous 
community. 
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EAST ASIA AND ANTISEMITISM 


A Vast Region Immersed in Admiration and 
Consternation 


Rotem Kowner 


East Asia is a region of ever-growing importance. Its global significance is evident in every 
aspect, ranging from politics and economy to culture. Regretfully, it is also a region where 
antisemitism is germinating rapidly, even though it is missing most of the “classical” motives 
for Jewish hatred, notably the presence of a substantial population of Jews. Although the 
phenomenon of antisemitism without Jews can be found elsewhere, on a regional level the 
East Asian attitude to Jews is unique and intriguing. But before we venture to examine it, 
a few definitions and figures will help us to specify the confines of the region and grasp 
the magnitude of this phenomenon. In common usage, the term East Asia typically refers 
to a vast area that includes Greater China, Japan, the two Koreas, and Mongolia. The 
region comprises the world’s largest economy (China), the fourth (Japan), and the 14th 
(South Korea).! Demographically prominent, it contains some 1.6 billion people, or about 
22 percent of the world population. As for Jews, however, East Asia hosts less than 10,000 of 
them, mostly expatriates.” This last figure is extremely small in relation to both the region’s 
overall population (less than 0.001 percent) and to the world’s total number of Jews (less than 
0.1 percent). 

The view that antisemitism is rife in present-day East Asia is based on various sources, 
ranging from newspaper reports and academic analyses to personal impressions. The 
most important testimony, however, stems from a worldwide survey on attitudes and opin- 
ions toward Jews across 101 countries conducted recently by the Anti-Defamation League 
(ADL). Using national samples of 500 or more respondents, who were selected randomly 
and interviewed by telephone or face to face during 2013-2014, the survey employed 
the ADL “Anti-Semitism Index.”* This unprecedented project allows us to examine the 
current state of antisemitism in East Asia and to compare it to the situation elsewhere. 
Indeed, the survey found an average index score of 32 percent per country for the three 
main countries surveyed in the region, that is, 20 percent index score in China, 23 percent 
in Japan, and no less than 53 percent in South Korea.* This average index score is higher 
than the world average of 26 percent. The gap between the attitudes toward Jews found 
in East Asia and the insignificant number of Jews living in the region is staggering. This 
is even more so since none of the main three countries surveyed has had any conflict with 
Israel or with any Jewish organization. So, how come such attitudes have developed in 
a region with virtually no Jews? To understand it we need first to examine each country 
separately. 
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China 


Among the nations of East Asia, China is the only one that hosted a Jewish community 
in premodern times. This community emerged in Kaifeng, a major city in the province 
of Henan, sometime around the Northern Song Dynasty (960-1127), or even earlier. The 
existence of Jews in China was unknown to Europeans and to main centers of the Jewish 
world until 1605, when a member of this community visited an Italian Jesuit stationed in 
Beying. The considerable echoes the community received back in Europe notwithstanding, 
it consisted at the time of merely 10-12 extended families, which the locals regarded as 
affiliated with the Muslim minority in the region. Further dwindled and largely assimilated 
in the mainstream society, the Kaifeng community dissipated by 1850, at the time of the 
Taiping Rebellion, with no evidence to any antisemitism against it. No doubt, this story 1s 
merely a historical anecdote but nonetheless it is important for our case. This is because the 
antisemitic discourse that would evolve in China in the following decades had nothing to do 
with the Jews of Kaifeng or any newer Jewish immigrants that began to settle in the country 
in the late nineteenth century onward.” 

Chinese intellectuals began to pay attention to the existence of Jews only with the onset 
of the country’s modernization in the late nineteenth century. Borrowing and emulating 
racial theories from the West, harbingers of modernity and reformers, such as Liang Qichao 
and Jiang Guanyun, could not ignore the prevalence of antisemitic theories and trends. 
Consequently, they began to refer to Jews as a racial group (Chi. you lishi de zhongzu; “his- 
torical race”) and used it symbolically as a group so different as to contradistinguish it from 
their own racial identity. Occasionally imported by foreign missionaries or by Chinese who 
had visited the West, early twentieth-century writings followed contemporary European 
antisemitic tracts. Some referred to Jews with admiration, with envy for economic success, 
or as a model for Chinese survival in a hostile Western world. More often, however, early 
twentieth-century writings mentioned negatively the Jews as stateless race and as those who 
manipulate the world economy. In 1904 the negative image of Jews as cunny financiers was 
reinforced with the translation of William Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice into Chinese.° 

During the Republican Era in China, a more profound emulation of race-related cur- 
rents, including eugenics, took place. A number of Chinese thinkers regarded the Jews a 
superior stock capable of survival against all odds. Others were aware of and at times even 
identified with the ordeals of Jews in prewar Europe. However, Japan and its representatives 
catalyzed a flurry of negative images, especially after the takeover of Manchuria in late 1931 
and the outbreak of the Second Sino-Japanese War in 1937. Like elsewhere in the Japanese 
empire, the beginning of an antisemitic campaign in China began in earnest in the first half 
of 1943, mainly with newspaper articles. Soon, the Japanese antisemitic outlook pervaded 
wider circles in urban China, including in the worldview of Wang Jingwei, the president of 
the pro-Japanese government in Shanghai. In an article Wang wrote that year, he contended 
that anarchism and communism were both the products of Jewish enmity to nationalism.’ 

Japan’s surrender in 1945 did not end the negative images of Jews. With the rise to power 
of the Communist government four years later, Jews were often conflated with Israel. Af- 
ter the Bandung Conference of 1955 and even more so after the Suez Crisis a year later, 
Israel turned into, in Chinese eyes, the “oppressor of Palestinians” and became synony- 
mous with Western imperialism.® This specific association decreased after Mao’s death in 
1976, but interest in Jews subsisted. With the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
Israel in 1992, the takeoff of the Chinese economy that decade, and the rise of Jewish 
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communities in China and Beying, interest in Jews soared.” It has taken form mainly in 
books, blogs, and even films, many of them seeking to uncover Jewish economic success, 
with unusual attention to traditional Jewish writings, the Talmud in particular.'” A case in 
point 1s “The International Forum on Economic Cooperation with World Jews,” organized 
by the Heilongjiang Provincial Academy of Social Sciences. Coinciding with the annual 
International Harbin Trade Fair, it aimed at bringing Jewish “investment money.” During 
the opening ceremony, one of the province’s high-ranking officials remarked that “the 
Jewish nation has won the reputation of ‘world’s No. | merchant’ with their unique business 
skills and large number of successful entrepreneurs.”!! Today, the image of Jewish business 
acumen is widespread in China. As the ADL Survey indicates, however, it is often mixed 
with more than moderate suspicion and fear. 


Japan 

Japanese contacts with Jews and awareness of their existence are a modern phenomenon. 
They began in the late nineteenth century, when Japan became the first East Asian coun- 
try to have undergone thorough modernization. During this period and throughout the 
twentieth century, very few Jews ever lived in Japan. Apart from a period of less than one 
year during the early 1940s, the local Jewish community has never consisted of more than 
1,500 members, indistinguishable from other foreigners of Western origin living in the 
country. Only a handful of Japanese has converted to Judaism and very few have ever lived 
in Jewish neighborhoods in cities overseas. Collectively, Jews had little or no impact on 
Japan’s modernization and played at best a very minor role in the history of modern Japan, 
just as Japan had a negligible impact on modern Jewish history. This is hardly surprising. 
During much of the period since the opening of Japan, members of the two groups had very 
limited contact and, for the most part, scant knowledge of each other. 

Japanese interest in Jews began inadvertently. Following the Meiji Restoration of 1868, 
Japan embraced many of the currents, ideologies, and technologies that were in vogue at 
the time in the West. Among other things, the Japanese became aware of Europe’s notions 
of race and traditional “Others.” Given restricted contacts, limited mutual familiarity, and 
the virtual absence of any historical or religious roots for conflict, it might be presumed that 
the Japanese would not develop any substantial attitude, negative or positive, let alone an 
outright racist one, toward the Jews. This, however, is not the case. Soon after the onset of 
its modernization, Japan witnessed the emergence of relatively benign antisemitic and phi- 
losemitic views, which, by the 1920s, led to increased polarization’? 

Initially, the most important source of antisemitic attitudes in Japan was Russia, and 
notably “White” Russians. Between 1918 and 1922, shortly after the Bolshevik Revolution, 
Japanese “intervention” forces controlled parts of eastern Siberia and were in close con- 
tacts with White forces, in an attempt to halt communist infiltration southward and expand 
Japan territories northward. Many Japanese of this period, initially under Russian insti- 
gation, accepted the notion that the Bolshevik Revolution was a Jewish plot and identified 
Jews with the menace of communism. In 1919, The Protocols of the Elders of Zion, which was 
required reading among the White troops, was translated into Japanese for the first time.'* 

Nazi Germany, soon Japan’s wartime ally, became a predominant source of antisemitic 
attitudes in the late 1930s and throughout the Pacific War (1941-1945).!* The outbreak of 
the war against the United States was followed by an immediate outburst of anti-Jewish, 
anti-Western, and anti-Christian propaganda campaigns. Japan’s mission, argued a 
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number of local thinkers, was not only to liberate Asia from white colonialism but also 
to free humankind of the Jews. By then, philosemitic and balanced writings on Jews were 
reduced to a trickle. The government’s role in inciting this wave remained indirect and 
while it may have manipulated the image of Jews when evoking ultra-nationalism, antisem- 
itism was never an official ideology. 

A lack of governmental directives did not prevent official initiatives from taking root 
locally. From 1943 onward, blatant antisemitic propaganda was promulgated in some of 
Japan’s newly occupied territories, most notably in Indonesia. The treatment of Shanghai’s 
Jewish community, the largest of its kind in the territories occupied by Japan, set the stand- 
ard. On 18 February 1943, the Shanghai occupation authorities announced their inten- 
tion to establish a “designated zone” (Jpn. shiter chiku, often referred to by non-Japanese 
as a “ghetto”) for “stateless refugees” in the ward of Hongkou and soon incarcerated some 
20,000 Jews.'° The Japanese emulation of foreign, mostly Nazi, views of Jews was a major 
characteristic of this period. While German pressure contributed to the deterioration of 
attitudes toward Jews in Asia and beyond, it was not a singularly crucial factor.!° 

Japan’s surrender in August 1945 heralded a sharp decline in the interest in Jews. As a 
nation, Japan was now struggling to survive: rebuilding its ruined cities, repatriating its 
soldiers and civilians from the lost empire, and coping with American reforms that would 
reshape its social and political fabric. In this context, the Jewish question seemed trivial, 
if not meaningless, despite the fact that in 1952, Japan became the first Asian country to 
establish diplomatic relations with Israel. The interest in Jews resurged during the 1970s as 
part of a popular endeavor at redefining the nation’s identity. For some of its participants, 
the Jews seemed to constitute the extreme opposite of the Japanese.!’ During the latter half 
of the 1980s, this “Jewish wave” in Japan’s literary scene reached its peak. By then, nearly 
a hundred books with the word “Jew” in their titles were in circulation, and large book- 
stores displayed them in a special “Jewish corner.” A considerable number of publications 
discussed Jewish domination of the world’s economy and politics, and a few even denied the 
Holocaust.!® Although this wave subsided gradually, the cumulative impact of a decade of 
anti-Jewish writings, and possibly of an earlier legacy, has lingered and tends to resurrect in 
time of crisis. Indeed, in November 2014, three years after the appalling Tohoku earthquake 
and tsunami, a series of advertisements for a new book published in the national daily Sankea 
Shimbun asserted that the United States is a “Jewish dictatorship,” whose agents deliberately 
detonated a nuclear warhead off the coast of Japan to trigger an earthquake and tsunami.!” 

At present, many Japanese tend to equate Jews with extraordinary financial power, if 
not with an arcane image of global domination. A legacy of Jacob Schiff’s support and the 
repeated translations of The Protocols of the Elders of Zion, this association can be positive or 
negative, depending on the observer’s outlook. Interestingly, the existence of the State of 
Israel and the status of Israeli-Japanese relations seem to have little to do with unfavorable 
images of Jews in Japan. The Japanese left, as well as many liberals and intellectuals, fol- 
lowed European trends and increasingly began to view Israel critically and then negatively 
after the Six-Day War of 1967. In recent years, a number of Japanese have conducted a 
limited BDS (boycott, divestment, and sanction) campaign; however, its relation to antisem- 
itism is not evident.?° The Japanese government, for its part, does not support these or any 
antisemitic activities, but has done little to quell them either. If any, its diplomatic record 
with Israel suggests it is not afraid of “Jewish power,” or worried more of other “powers.” 
Following the Yom Kippur War in 1973 and the ensuing oil crisis, the Japanese government 
reduced its economic ties with Israel to a minimum. Nonetheless, in the early 1990s, it 
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discovered that the Arab League Boycott of Israel was no longer effective and since then it 
has established firm economic and diplomatic relations with the latter, including four visits 
of Japanese prime ministers. 


South Korea 


Among the East Asian countries that the ADL has surveyed, South Korea had by far the 
highest index score. This index is so high that if it is taken at face value more than half of the 
South Korean adults display antisemitic attitudes. With a local Jewish community consist- 
ing of as little as 100 members, this figure is quite intriguing. Moreover, South Koreans do 
not have any conflict with Judaism or with Israel, nor do they have long acquaintance with 
Jews. Being part of the Japanese Empire since 1910 and gaining their independence as late 
as 1948, South Koreans lacked any substantial acquaintance with Jews before the postwar 
era. So how did South Korea scored so high as to resemble the pattern of response found in 
Tran??! 

The modern history of South Korea and the social character of its society offer several 
hints. First, one may hypothesize that during the period of Japanese colonial rule (1910— 
1945), Koreans were exposed to antisemitic literature and propaganda that had been rife in 
Japan since the 1920s and which reached its peak in wartime. Second, more than a quarter 
of the Korean population is Christian, many of whom converted during the last few dec- 
ades. These Christians may have been exposed to traditional Christian antisemitism.?? And 
third, South Korea is one of the most homogenous and closed societies in the world, and so 
there is a tendency to be suspicious to the point of racism against foreigners in general and 
foreign workers in particular.?? While these three hypotheses are valid, the far lower index 
score in other countries with similar cultural traits tends to refute the first and the second. 
Japan, the hypothetic source of wartime antisemitism and possible influence on the Korean 
Peninsula, has a considerably lower index, whereas the Philippines—the country with the 
highest rate of Christians—displays one of the lowest index scores globally, a mere three 
percent.”# Finally, there 1s no indication that the level of racism and discrimination against 
foreigners in South Korea is greater than that in either Japan or China. 

Instead, one finds in present-day South Korea considerable attraction to Jewish thought, 
and the Talmud in particular.”° This curious attraction, however, does not appear to stem 
from theological passion but rather from the association of Jews with economic success. 
South Korea is a country where there is considerable social-cultural pressure for personal 
success, and so also tendencies toward a state of stress and even unhappiness. In this envi- 
ronment, translations of texts that manifest Jewish “wisdom,” ranging from anthologies of 
the Talmud to traditional witticism, are regarded as an explanation for Jewish “success,” 
as measured by the high rate of Jews among Nobel Prize laureates and prominent wealthy 
people. These texts, in turn, are promoted by shrewd publishers as offering a quick road to 
personal success. This is the reason the Talmud alone has hundreds of different versions in 
the local bookshops, more than half of them for children.”° 

This current state of affairs in South Korea suggests that many Koreans admire Jews, or 
at least hold in high regard their education and success in business and science.” In other 
places, in other circumstances, this approach to Jews could be referred to as philosemitism. 
So why are South Koreans labeled as antisemites? Or, at least, why do they come out as 
having antisemitic views in the ADL survey? Part of the answer is found perhaps in the 
questionnaire the ADL used. As some have suggested, South Koreans may not interpret 
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having too much control over global affairs and media as negative but as something they 
too aspire.”° At the same time, the ADL survey suggests that the Jewish image of Jews in 
South Korea is highly problematic. This is partly because Jews are often esteemed for the 
very stereotypes they are despised elsewhere. ‘This cannot be called philosemitism. Further- 
more, the various testimonies for the widespread presence of images of Jewish wisdom and 
economic success cannot explain why 38 percent of the South Korean respondents have 
approved the statement “Jews are responsible for most of the world’s wars.” 


Antisemitism in Present-Day East Asia: Conclusion 


The three largest nations of East Asia—China, Japan, and South Korea—seem to share a 
very similar pattern of attitudes to Jews. The regional outlook and the relatively high level 
of antisemitism it contains are not the outcome of extended contacts with Jewish population 
or a conflict with Judaism, let alone with the state of Israel. At first glance, the East Asian 
views of Jews and attitude toward them seem somewhat contradictory. On the one hand, 
these countries display widespread admiration to Jewish wisdom, business acumen, and 
traditional education, on the verge of philosemitism. On the other hand, many of the same 
people who show interest in and even attraction to Jewish thought and success manifest 
a certain unease about Jews, at times even disdain for and fear of them, on the verge of 
antisemitism. 

This form of coinciding philosemitism and antisemitism corresponds to Zygmunt 
Bauman’s notion of “allosemitism.” By this term, Bauman meant a non-committal and rad- 
ically ambivalent attitude toward the Other, and more specifically, “the practice of setting 
the Jews apart as a people radically different from all other ...”2° This pattern seems to 
characterize East Asian attitudes toward Jews, but is certainly not unique to the region. 
Nowhere can the two attitudes be neatly separated, argue Jonathan Karp and Adam 
Sutcliffe. Instead, they specify, 


an intricate ambivalence combining elements of admiration and disdain [that] has 
arguably been by far the most common feature of non-Jewish constructs of Jews 
and Judaism, while the philosemitism of many Christians has been motivated by a 
conversionist desire for religious conversion ultimately to erase Jewish distinctive- 
ness altogether. oo 


The East Asian case shows that both philosemitism and antisemitism do not require the 
presence of Jews or even minimal familiarity with them. In fact, the lack of close familiarity 
with Jews is probably what makes these two ostensibly opposing attitudes to be even more 
compatible. Indeed, Dan Sneider has recently suggested that “The line between ‘Jews, aren’t 
they incredible’ and ‘Jews, aren’t they somehow dangerous and sinister’ can be pretty thin,” 
especially in East Asia.*! Ironically, this unfamiliarity with Jews is enhanced by the absence 
of antisemitic tradition. Evidently, the fact that East Asia lacks a religious background; that 
Judaism has never threatened or come into theological conflict with any of region’s leading 
religious traditions; and that East Asian antisemitism has never gained full governmental 
support, nor did it ever become a national ideology, makes little difference for East Asians. 
The origins of the above views and the ways they were construed are relevant to the 
complex picture we see today. While the current East Asian views of Jews are the product 
of the modern era, they are not necessarily an imported product. True, they were imported 
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initially en bloc, like many other ideologies, fashions, and technologies which the region 
willingly adopted from the West during the late nineteenth century and the first half of the 
twentieth century. Nevertheless, these views have been modified gradually to fit traditional 
cultural conventions, to suit the changing needs of each state, and to help reshape national 
discourses on identity primarily directed at the West. Within the region, Japan served as 
a harbinger of many of the current views of Jews. Until 1945, it spread them within and 
beyond its expanding colonial empire using its dominant position and prestige, whereas 
after 1945, it turned increasingly to soft power, bringing into play its popular culture and 
huge book industry. For this reason, alongside the similar historical background, contem- 
porary attitudes toward Jews in East Asia show a peculiar similarity, despite the ostensible 
national variance. Altogether, they are a hybrid product that reflects an interaction between 
foreign, regional, and national views and influences. As a result, they blend antisemitic and 
philosemitic traditions in a perpetual form that is difficult to eradicate. 
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8 
ANTISEMITISM IN AUSTRALIA 


Suzanne D. Rutland 


Racial prejudice has along history in Australia.! In the nineteenth and first half of the twentieth 
century, this expressed itself against three main target groups: indigenous Australians, Asian 
migrants and Jews. One of the main factors in Australia’s federation in 1901 was the fear of 
the “yellow hordes”, which led to the introduction of restrictive immigration laws, known as 
“the White Australia policy”, one of the first legislative acts of the new federal government, 
and the beliefin Anglo-Saxon conformity.” In the 1970s, under Gough Whitlam’s Labor gov- 
ernment, immigration restrictions against non-European migrants were abolished and mul- 
ticulturalism was introduced.’ Liberal Prime Minister, Malcolm Fraser, further reinforced 
multiculturalism,* so that by the 1980s support for the benefits of ethnic, religious and cul- 
tural pluralism was endorsed by government policy and embedded in educational philosophy. 

Jews are the oldest non-indigenous ethnic group in Australia, with over a dozen Jews 
arriving on the First Fleet in 1788 and Jewish institutions being well established by the 
mid-nineteenth century.” There has never been any formal, legislative discrimination 
against Australian Jews. From the early colonial period Jews have enjoyed full political 
and civic equality with non-Jews. A Jew was elected to the Legislative Assembly in Western 
Australia in 1848, a full decade before Lord Rothschild was able to take his seat as the first 
Jew in the British parliament. 

As with other parts of the New World, Australia’s Jewish population has increased due 
to various waves of migration, with the largest waves being Jewish refugees from Nazism 
and post-war Holocaust survivors. Today’s Jewish community numbers around 117,903, 


accounting for 0.5 percent of the total population.° 


Historical Background of Antisemitism in Australia, 


1880s-1980s 


Open antisemitism did not begin to manifest itself prominently until the 1880s, with 
the emergence of Australian nationalism and the campaign for the federation of the six 
Australian colonies into an independent Commonwealth. It was further fostered by fears of 
an influx into Australia of East European Jews fleeing the pogroms. Despite the small num- 
bers of Polish and Russian refugees who actually did arrive, trade unions, some politicians 
and the general press decried their presence. The Bulletin (Sydney) and Truth (Sydney) both 
gave voice to anti-Jewish and other racial prejudices of the day. The Bulletin commented: 


Even the Chinaman is cheaper in the end than the Hebrew... the one with the tail 
is preferable to the one with the Talmud every time. We owe much to the Jew — in 
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more sense than one — but until he works, until a fair percentage of him produces, 
he must always be against democracy.’ 


Anti-Jewish feeling could be found across the political spectrum. The Australian Labor 
Party figure, Frank Anstey, issued his anti-Jewish newspaper articles as a pamphlet in 1915 
entitled The Kingdom of Shylock. John Norton, a nationalist publisher and parliamentarian, 
expressed similar prejudices in his sensationalist weekly, Truth. This undercurrent of anti- 
semitism led to the exclusion of Jews from sporting and social clubs and some businesses in 
the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth century.” Yet, very few East European Jews 
settled in Australia during this period. 

The largest wave of. Jewish migration to Australia occurred in 1938-1939 and again from 
1946 to 1954, mostly Holocaust survivors arriving from Europe and Shanghai. The major- 
ity of these survivors and their descendants quickly became well integrated into Australian 
society.” They again met with an antisemitic outcry which manifested itself both before 
and after 1945 in newspaper coverage, particularly in The Bulletin and Smith’s Weekly; in 
statements by some members of parliament on both sides of the political spectrum; and 
in resolutions passed by pressure groups such as the forerunner of the Returned Services 
League (RSL) and the Australian Natives’ Association.!° The RSL claimed that shiploads of 
Jews would arrive illegally and establish sweatshops to the detriment of Australian workers. 
In May 1939, Sir Frank Clarke, president of the Victorian Legislative Council, proclaimed: 


Hundreds of weedy East Europeans... slinking, rat-faced men under five feet in 
height and with a chest development of about twenty inches... worked in backyard 
factories in Carlton and other localities in the North of Melbourne for two or three 


shillings a week pocket money and their keep...!! 


From its foundation until the post-war period, The Bulletin featured cartoons depicting the 
traditional Jewish stereotype, with hooked nose and foreign accent, motivated by greed 
and a desire to control the world. After the war, attacks on Jewish immigration in both 
state and federal parliaments continued on both sides of the political spectrum. The anti- 
Jewish migration feelings were summed up by Henry (“Jo”) Gullett, a Liberal member of 
the federal parliament, who said: 


we are not compelled to accept the unwanted of the world at the dictate of the 
United Nations or any one else. Neither should Australia be a dumping ground 
for people whom Europe itself, in the course of 2,000 years, has not been able to 
absorb.” 


During and after the war, extreme feelings were also expressed in daubing and damage to 
property, particularly in areas of Jewish concentration in Melbourne and Sydney. Thus, 
traditional anti-Jewish prejudices, which had flared up in the 1890s, were reignited in the 
1930s due to the impact of the Great Depression and the xenophobic desire to prevent the 
arrival of victims of Nazi persecution. 

The antisemitic outcry, known as “anti-reffo” hysteria, led governments to introduce quo- 
tas on Jewish immigrants. At the 1938 Evian Conference, Australia’s delegate, Thomas W. 
White, declared: “as we have no real racial problem, we are not desirous of importing one 
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by encouraging any scheme of large-scale foreign migration”.'? In December 1938 the gov- 
ernment announced that it would admit 15,000 European Jewish refugees over a three-year 
period. However, the outbreak of war ended all migration, apart from the internees who 
the British government sent out to Australia, following their designation of German and 
Austrian Jews as “enemy aliens”. 

After 1945 in the face of continued anti-Jewish hysteria, the Labor government, through 
the newly established Department of Immigration and its Minister, Arthur A. Calwell, 
introduced various antisemitic administrative policies in regard to Jewish Displaced Persons 
(DPs) to ensure that the proportion of Jews in Australia remained no more than 0.5 percent 
of the total population. These restrictions included a new 25 percent limitation on Jewish 
passengers on all ships bound for Australia, and in 1948, the extension of this quota to 
planes. Only a few hundred Jews from Shanghai were permitted to immigrate to Australia 
in July 1947, following a top-secret report of the consul general, Major-General O. W. C. 
Fuhrman, which painted Jews as the criminal element of Shanghai. A “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” in January 1949 set the quota for Jewish immigrants to 3,000 per annum (although 
this does not appear to have been enforced), and then eased the 25 percent quota on ships 
and planes. The “Iron Curtain embargo” in December 1949 effectively excluded Jews who 
originated from countries under Soviet rule, and there were special discriminatory policies 
toward Jews of Middle Eastern origins, including India. 

Calwell’s fear of the negative effect of Jewish immigration on his overall policies was most 
clearly evidenced in regard to the International Refugee Organization (IRO). Under the 
IRO agreement, after July 1947, Calwell agreed to admit workers from the displaced per- 
sons camps in Europe on a two-year work contract, and 170,000 displaced persons arrived 
in the next four years, with a further 29,000 under personal sponsorship. Jews were virtually 
excluded from the program, as only young, single Jews were permitted, and they had to sign 
an extra clause agreeing to work in “remote areas of Australia”.!* 

Charles Glassgold, the representative from the American Joint Distribution Committee 
in Shanghai in 1949, summed up the official attitude: 


I have to transmit to you some information which should by now not be shocking 
to any Jew, but which nevertheless still horrifies one. From a most unimpeach- 
able source there comes to me a statement made by the new Australian Consul 
in Shanghai that casts the pall of futility over the prospect of Australian migra- 
tion. The Consul said to my informant substantially the following: “We have never 
wanted these people in Australia and we still don’t want them. We will issue a few 


visas to those who have relations there as a gesture.” 


In carrying out these policies Calwell was supported fully by his departmental officers. These 
measures were continued under the Liberals with Harold Holt as Minister for Immigration 
from 1950 to 1955. But the policy was disguised, and when the Jewish leadership questioned 
the government, it claimed that “there is no discrimination... between Jewish and non- 
Jewish displaced persons”,!® 
Over the subsequent decades, antisemitism occasionally manifested itselfin Australia. In 
the 1950s and 1960s it was mainly driven by two groups on the radical right. On the one 
hand, there was the nativist camp, including the Australian League of Rights founded in 
1946 by Victorian-born journalist Eric Butler, who began his career as a journalist with the 
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Social Credit movement in the 1930s and became a major force in promoting antisemitic 
libels, including the forgery, Protocols of the Elders of Xion. By 1960 the League had become 
a nationwide movement. On the other hand, the nativists were supporters of the various 
Eastern European fascist movements who had slipped through the IRO selection process 
after the war and migrated to Australia as displaced persons. They established branches of 
the antisemitic organizations they had belonged to in Europe, such as the Hungarian Arrow 
Cross and the Croatian UstaSa Fascist Movement. These became politically active in the 
1960s and 1970s, particularly the Ustaga.!’ By the mid-1960s the two groups had coalesced 
regarding their antisemitic agenda. 

After the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, members of the Australian Labor Party and the more 
radical left promoted an anti-Israel agenda, which manifested itself most strongly on univer- 
sity campuses. This often morphed into antisemitism, with physical attacks on members of 
the Jewish Students movement who campaigned against anti-Israel resolutions proposed by 
the Australian Union of Students, which from the early 1970s had come under a Trotskyist 
influence and promoted a pro-Palestinian agenda. 

After Israel’s invasion of Lebanon in 1982, anti-Israel positions as well as antisemitism 
increased in Australia. In December 1982, there were bombings of the Israeli consulate in 
the Sydney city center and the Hakoah Club, a key social meeting place for the Jewish com- 
munity in the beach suburb of Bondi. At the consulate, two employees were injured slightly 
and significant damage was done to the building, while the device at the Hakoah Club 
malfunctioned, resulting in no injuries and no significant damage. Despite ongoing police 
efforts to track the perpetrators of this violence, to date these efforts have failed.!® 

As can be seen, from the emergence of antisemitic narratives at the turn of the twenti- 
eth century, anti-Jewish prejudice was expressed by both sides of the political spectrum. 
Yet, apart from the anti-Jewish discriminatory migration policies of the Australian govern- 
ments both before and after the Holocaust, Jews have enjoyed full freedom and have been 
accepted at all levels of society. Compared with Europe and even other parts of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, Australian Jews have experienced a minimal level of antisemitism, as 
seen by the fact that Australia has had two Jewish Australian Governors-General, Sir Isaac 
Isaacs and Sir Zelman Cowen, and Sir John Monash was promoted to be commander- 
in-chief of the Australian Imperial Force in World War I. However, by the 1990s, new and 
more complicated forms of antisemitism had emerged in Australia, as in other parts of the 
world. 


“New Antisemitism” 


Current research into antisemitism has demonstrated that it has taken three principal forms, 
beginning with religious anti-Judaism, then racial antisemitism and, most recently, political 
antisemitism associated with the Israeli-Palestinian conflict,!? where ostensible criticisms of 
Israel morph into an irrational hatred of Jews. Often referred to as “the new antisemitism”, 
this third manifestation constitutes a virulent strain in both high schools and universities 
in Australia. As in other parts of the world, antisemitism in Australia has manifested itself 
through the radical right and the radical left as a continuation of past trends, as well as 
through the emergence of radical Islam, beginning in the 1980s. Spikes in antisemitic dis- 
course and incidents are often associated with events in the Middle East and are connected 
with the Palestinian/Israeli conflict. 
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With the 1990-1991 Gulf War came a spate of attacks against Jewish institutions across 
Australia. Over a three-month period in Sydney, arsonists attacked five synagogues, a quar- 
ter of the total number. In Melbourne, the first arson attack occurred on the Jewish kinder- 
garten in Doncaster, while a bomb threat was made against the Palais Theatre in St Kilda 
during a Jewish solidarity rally there. Other anti-Jewish manifestations included desecration 
of Jewish graves and hate letters prophesying the coming of the “Fourth Reich”, in which 
Jews would be incarcerated in concentration camps like the “Auschwitz holiday camp”.2” 
Bottles and eggs were hurled from passing cars at individuals walking on Melbourne streets. 

With the failure of the “Oslo Accords” and the outbreak of the al-Aqsa Intifada between 
Israel and the Palestinians in September 2000, attacks against the Jewish community 
increased. In September 2000, the synagogue in Roscoe Street in Bondi was attacked by 
arson, while anti-Israel graffiti was daubed on the Hlawarra Synagogue in Sydney’s south 
and a gasoline bomb was thrown into the Succah (a tabernacle built during the festival 
of Succot) of a rabbi in Bondi. The Canberra Jewish Centre was fire-bombed four times 
between September 2001 and September 2002. Individual Jews, particularly men wearing 
skullcaps, were physically attacked, and communal leaders received death threats. Violence 
and Jew-hatred were evident in pro-Palestinian public rallies. In Sydney in March 2000, 
over 2,000 protestors marched to the US Consulate, where Israeli and US flags and posters 
of Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak were burned. These events created fear and anxiety 
among Australian Jewry. 

The radical right has continued to operate in Australia. In the 1990s the Australian League 
of Rights continued to be the main antisemitic organization in Australia, maintaining links 
with other far-right organizations, such as the Australian National Action, the Australian 
National Socialist Movement and the National Alliance, and building ties with members 
of new organizations, such as Pauline Hanson’s One Nation party, built on an anti-Asian 
immigration platform. One Nation representative, Graeme Campbell of Western Australia 
(MP, 1980-1998), had close associations with the League, which supported anti-immigration 
groups and Holocaust deniers such as Melbourne lawyer, John Bennett and David Irving in 
his efforts to visit Australia.”! The Citizens’ Electoral Councils centered in Melbourne were 
part of the network of Lyndon la Rouche, American antisemite and conspiracy promoter. 
The activities of two major Holocaust deniers, Dr. Fredrick Toben and Olga Scully, led to 
successful legal action being taken against them by the Executive Council of Australian 
Jewry. There are also a number of small, radical “Identity” churches, which claim to be 
Christian but emphasize the idea of white supremacy, with Jews being portrayed as evil. 

More recently white supremist and Neo-Nazi organizations such as Antipodean Resist- 
ance and Geelong Chemtrails have emerged, propagating Holocaust denial and replace- 
ment ideologies, especially on Australian campuses. All these groups have in recent years 
increased their use of the Internet to spread their message of hate. Another new phenome- 
non is hate music, which advocates racism and violence. The best-known band is “Fortress” 
in Melbourne, which sells its music from three Internet sites.” 

Muslim antisemitism has become a decisive factor in the rise of antisemitism in the world 
today. With the end of the White Australia Policy in the mid-1970s, Muslim migration 
has increased and since the late 1970s in Australia, a number of anti-Jewish articles have 
appeared in the Arabic press. The Jewish community was also concerned about the activi- 
ties of Sheikh Taj Eldine El-Hilaly, Imam of the Lakemba mosque and, since 1989, Mufti of 
Australia. In 1988, the Australian Jewish Times highlighted an antisemitic speech by Hilaly at 
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the University of Sydney entitled “Islam and Judaism: Gan They Co-exist?” when he labeled 
Jews as “the underlying cause of all wars threatening peace and security of the whole inhab- 
ited earth”. Despite objections from Jewish leaders, no action was taken, and in September 
1990 the newly appointed Minister for Immigration, Gerry Hand, granted Hilaly perma- 
nent residency over the objections of Hand’s immediate predecessor, Chris Hurford. 

Since September 11, 2001, Muslim radicals have intensified their attacks on Jews both 
overseas and in Australia. At the time of the attack, Hilaly stated that he doubted that 
Muslims were involved.* Until his resignation in 2007, he continued to make controversial 
statements, such as praising the actions of suicide bombers. As elsewhere, radical Islam in 
Australia is growing. This is evident in the activities of the Sydney-based Islamic Youth 
Movement and its publication, Nida’ul Islam, as well as the number of Australian Muslims 
who volunteered to fight with ISIS, with 150 jihadists fighting overseas, making Australia 
the highest foreign per capita contributor.”? 

Since the Second Intifada and the collapse of the Oslo Accords, left-wing criticism of Israel 
has also become more common, at times morphing into antisemitism. Both anti-Zionists and 
antisemites are quick to compare Israeli policies with those of Nazi Germany. At a major 
event of the United Israel Appeal at Darling Harbour in Sydney in 2004, anti-Israel pro- 
testors stood with placards proclaiming that Israel was committing genocide, a completely 
inaccurate and unfounded accusation. Similar claims are also made at university forums. 
Since its re-constitution in 2005, the Boycott, Divestment and Sanctions (BDS) movement 
has grown in strength on Australian campuses. This was demonstrated clearly with the 
disruption caused by a staged walk-in and protest at the University of Sydney in 2015 by 
a group from Students for Justice in Palestine. Ghanting “Colonel Kemp You Can’t Hide; 
you support genocide” the protesters attempted to shut down a lunchtime lecture given by 
Colonel Richard Kemp, who was the commander of the British troops in Afghanistan and 
a well-known advocate for Israel. This caused considerable distress to the Jewish attendees, 
and while the university authorities sent out 13 warning letters, they included some Jewish 
attendees who took issue with the protesters, treating them all on the same basis. This left- 
wing demonization of Israel, together with the use of world conspiracy theories, contributes 
to an atmosphere of hatred against all Jews, which helps to justify violence against them and 
is an ongoing problem, particularly on campus. 

Since 1989 the Executive Council of Australian Jewry has monitored the level of anti- 
semitism, producing annual reports, initially compiled by Jeremy Jones and since 2013 by 
Julie Nathan. These annual reports document the number and types of incidents, as well 
as activities of groups and individuals responsible for purveying antisemitism in Australia. 
The number of incidents of reported antisemitism has risen overall since records began to be 
published in 1989, although Australia’s population has also grown. The number of incidents 
also tends to fluctuate from year to year, depending mainly on external circumstances.”° 
Incidents include abusive emails, graffiti, threatening mail and reports of telephone threats, 
verbal harassment and abuse, including the bullying of. Jewish children at school, and actual 
physical violence against individuals and institutions. Online media, including email, social 
media and websites, are the area of greatest concern today. With the Israel-Gaza conflict 
in May 2021, Australia did not see the level of physical violence experienced in the United 
States and Britain, but verbal abuse and online attacks increased, particularly affecting 
Jewish students at universities across Australia. 
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The medium used by antisemites may be new, but their messages are not. They continue 
to propagate the traditional anti-Jewish stereotypes, ranging from “the international Jewish 
conspiracy” and “the Jewish/Nazi analogy” via Holocaust denial to “Mystical Jewish 
Power”. Conspiracy theories have again emerged with COVID-19, with some extremist 
right-wing groups claiming that the pandemic is a Jewish plot or that the Wuhan laboratory 
was a Jewish laboratory.’ 

Recent research has shown that antisemitic incidents occur in school playgrounds, 
starting with children in their first year of schools. Such attacks occur both in Muslim- 
majority government schools, where Jewish children have often been badly affected by 
antisemitic attacks, and in schools where the children are mainly of Anglo-Celtic Christian 
backgrounds. This research found that while at primary school the focus is mainly on clas- 
sical Jewish stereotypes of Jewish greed, with a coin being thrown at a Jewish student who is 
told to pick it up, at high school left-wing teachers, mainly in the humanities, can introduce 
an anti-Israel aspect to this bullying, with Jewish students feeling that they are held account- 
able for Israeli government policies.* 

Two recent incidents in Melbourne, one involving a five-year-old boy and the other 
a 12-year-old boy in secondary school, received significant press coverage. In the first 
instance, the five-year-old was repeatedly called a “cockroach” and “dirty Jew”, as well 
as being tormented in the toilets because he was circumcised. In the second case, a gang 
of boys, led by a bully of Anglo-Celtic background, invited a Jewish boy to play soccer 
with them in the park, but when they arrived there they started physically threatening 
him and forced him to kiss the shoe of another boy, a Muslim boy, who was pressured 
into the situation. One student filmed the act, which was then shared on social media. 
As this incident took place outside school grounds, the principal denied any responsi- 
bility. No action was taken and none of the boys was punished. Some months later, the 
ring-leader of the gang physically attacked the Jewish boy in the school locker area, 
resulting in his requiring hospital treatment. During the attack, the bully called the 
Jewish student “a cooked-up Jewish cunt”.?? This incident forced the school to respond, 
but in both cases the initial reaction of the principals was one of denial and failure to 
act. We found a similar reaction in our study of playground antisemitism. In a third case 
in Melbourne, five students who suffered from antisemitic attacks at their government 
high school between 2023 and 2020 have taken the principal, three teachers and the 
Victorian Department of Education to court for failure of duty to care due to the issue of 
ongoing denial and lack of implementation of policies to address the ongoing problem of 
antisemitism in the school. 

With the increase of antisemitism since 1990, Australian Jewry realized that much greater 
security was required, and the Community Security Groups came to play a more visible 
role. Every Jewish institution is guarded by volunteers in the community, and some of the 
key ones, by armed professional security personnel. While the Sydney Jewish schools have 
had armed guards for some years, Melbourne only decided to introduce armed guards in 
2018. In 2019 when the federal government decided to provide funding for schools needing 
security, of the 45 schools assisted, all 17 Jewish schools were included in the package. Yet 
the GEN17 survey found that the community is divided as to how big a problem antisem- 
itism is, with 43 percent saying it was a fairly or very big problem. The problem of social 
media was revealed with 80 percent of interviewees in their 20s having experienced online 
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antisemitism, although only 9 percent had witnessed actual antisemitic incidents, increasing 
to 31 percent from strictly Orthodox Jews under 40,39 

While left-wing “political” antisemitism and Islamist “religious” antisemitism have of- 
ten converged and each has contributed significantly to antisemitic incidents and discourse 
in recent decades, the Western resurgence of extreme nationalist movements and white 
supremacism has been a major factor behind antisemitism since 2016. The attack on two 
Christchurch mosques in New Zealand was carried out by Australian white supremist, Bren- 


ton Tarrant, who grew up in the northern New South Wales regional town of Grafton. His 
manifesto is said to inspire John T Ernest’s attack on the Poway Synagogue, California.*! 


This highlights the global nature of the problem. 
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THE JUDEO-BOLSHEVIK MYTH AND 
CONTEMPORARY ANTISEMITISM IN 
THE BALTIC STATES 


Christine Beresniova and Doyle Stevick 


The Judeo-Bolshevik myth is a distinguishing characteristic of antisemitism in the Baltic 
States. The myth blames Jews for the perpetuation of communism and its subsequent 
ills. Political parties in Germany first galvanized the myth as part of their ideological 
clashes with Russia and rising communist movements in the early twentieth century. Its 
promulgation crystallized stereotypes about Jews, already ubiquitous across Europe, into 
geopolitical expressions of virulent and deadly antisemitism. The myth gained traction 
in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia for reasons beyond just its prevalence. These countries 
experienced centuries of occupation that led to the formation of national identities along 
ethnic and linguistic lines, which shaped their views of Jews and others over time. This 
chapter posits that the centrality of “the nation” in nationalist movements in the Baltic 
States helps to explain the persistence of the Judeo-Bolshevik myth today because it pro- 
vides an adaptable discursive strategy for blaming external and internal “threats” to state 
sovereignty. 

To be sure, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia (hereafter, the Baltic States) have officially 
repudiated antisemitism in their governmental policies and have implemented Holocaust 
education and commemoration as part of NATO and EU accession. Still, there are contem- 
porary manifestations of antisemitism that echo tropes from the Judeo-Bolshevik myth— 
namely that Jews are plotting with external governments to undermine the dominant ethnic 
group or state. Prior fears about Bolshevism have been replaced with anxieties about Russian 
political power and even the West’s involvement in the politics of memory related to World 
War II and the Holocaust. To better understand why this pernicious stereotype endures in 
the Baltic States, we examine debates about Holocaust commemoration as well as historical 
research on antisemitism in the Baltic States. We focus especially on Lithuania where con- 
tentious debates about the politics of memory are still profoundly visible in political rhetoric, 
academic research, and popular opinion. 

We conceive of antisemitism and nationalism not as fixed ideologies awaiting transmis- 
sion from one generation to the other but rather as emergent forms of discourse and iden- 
tity built that are shaped and reshaped in various situations. Shulamit Volkov posits that 
antisemitism functions as a “cultural code” using symbolic associations to knit together 
disparate anxieties about national disintegration and cultural vulnerability.! This chapter 
therefore suggests that stereotypes of Jews found in earlier nationalist movements primed 
the way for the Judeo-Bolshevik myth and its contemporary resurgence in the post-Soviet 
space. Such tropes are visible in attempts to justify ethnic collaboration in the Holocaust 
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and to subvert policies that call for a more transparent reckoning with the Nazi and Soviet 
pasts. At their core, they are attempts to scapegoat Jews for the loss of ethnically dominant 
sovereignty and the potential de-securitization of the state. 

In line with Paul Hanebrink,” we do not seek to “debunk” claims about Jews and com- 
munism. Some politically minded Jews were communists, but they neither invented com- 
munism’s ills nor comprised the preponderance of its elite ranks. From its inception in 
Germany in 1918, the myth has not thrived because of its explanatory power about the 
scope of Jewish involvement in communism, but rather because it stokes fear by invoking 
familiar stereotypes of “menacing Jews” across Eastern Europe and beyond. 


Jewish Settlement in the Baltic Region and the Development 
of Anti-Jewish Hatreds 


Timothy Snyder describes antisemitism in Eastern Europe as “practically ubiquitous.”? 
However, local populations did not internalize all variants of antisemitism to the same 
degree. Economic and political variants of anti-Jewish and antisemitic thought found more 
fertile ground in the Baltic States than those rooted in religiosity because of geopolitics. 
Over centuries, various kingdoms and empires ruled the Baltic region creating multi-ethnic 
societies from their perpetual territorial shuffling. These societies promoted cultural insu- 
larity rather than integrated association, with groups interacting predominantly for trade. 
Matthew Kott argues that even today attitudes about Jews in Latvia have more to do with 
perceptions about their political associations than their religious beliefs.* 

By 1795, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia were fully subsumed into the Russian Empire 
and would not become independent countries—whether for the first time or once again— 
until the end of World War I. Imperial Russia promulgated a vision of “modernity” that 
employed harsh “Russification” policies prohibiting the use of vernacular languages and 
dampening expressions of cultural identity not considered “Russian.”? The modern nation- 
alist movements of Lithuanians, Latvians, and Estonians are rooted in this period—though 
for different reasons. 

Lithuanians bristled at Russian attempts to control their Catholic religious life, and they 
reattached significance to their vernacular language first in prayer and then in secular and 
civic movements.° It was not automatically assumed that nationalist movements would 
exclude Jews, and some Jews and Lithuanian Catholics formed an “uneasy truce” under the 
rubric of “anti-imperial” nationalism.’ However, Lithuanians were in much closer contact 
with Jews than Latvians and Estonians because their territory was located entirely inside 
the Pale of Settlement, an area of restricted movement beyond which Jews could not live or 
trade in the Russian Empire. 

Economic competition arose over scarce resources and with it the rise of an “asser- 
tive”® Lithuanian business class that connected ethnic economic dominance with political 
ambition. Lithuanians sought to drive Jews out of trade because they dominated the trad- 
ing routes inside the Pale.’ As a result, economic antisemitism became part of Lithuanian 
nationalism even in areas where Jews and non-Jews had amicable relationships. The nation- 
alist movement from the mid-nineteenth century merged “anti-Judaism and antisemitism,” 
and it is regarded as the “onset” of Lithuanian antisemitism. 

Today’s Latvia and Estonia—then Estland, Livonia, and Courland—fared differ- 
ently. The Latvian territories were mostly outside the Pale. Estonia was not in the Pale of 
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Settlement at all. Both ethnic groups rarely interacted with Jews. Still, restrictions on Jew- 
ish movement in the Russian Empire were by no means absolute. Jews still lived in Cour- 
land (Latvia), and there was a Jewish population in Narva (the Northeast of Estonia with 
a predominantly Russian population), though their contact with non-Jews was mostly for 
“professional” reasons.'! Russification policies in these areas “benevolently tolerated” Es- 
tonians and Latvians because they were not viewed as a significant threat.!? The Imperial 
regime instead targeted elite Germans. As a result, Latvian and Estonian cultural institu- 
tions remained active in their native languages, which emboldened their nationalist move- 
ments. Estonian and Latvian nationalist movements emerged first, but the Lithuanian 
nationalist movement progressed with greater “rapidity” due to Russification measures.!® 
Following World War I, these nationalist movements paid dividends. The Baltic States 
declared independence in 1917 and were ultimately recognized as countries in 1922— 
though Lithuania would have to make do without its capital city Vilnius until 1939 when 
the Soviets invaded Poland. 


The Creation and Longevity of the Judeo-Bolshevik Myth 


The end of World War I ushered in two decades of self-rule for the Baltic States, and Jews 
supported these developments.!* Initially, the Baltic States granted their minority groups 
autonomy as Western European countries warned them to temper their nationalism and 
demonstrate “certain norms of behavior.”'? Anton Weiss-Wendt describes Estonia’s inter- 
war treatment of its Jews as “almost exemplary.”!® It was the only Baltic State never to 
repeal its 1925 cultural autonomy law, but this was a double-edged sword. Weiss-Wendt 
argues that Jews were the “unintended beneficiaries” of Estonia’s fraught relationships 
with its other two minority groups: Russians and Germans. Jews in Estonia went largely 
unnoticed because they were relatively poor and urbanized, but subsequently they were 
never seen as part of Estonian society because they maintained their cultural and religious 
distinctiveness.'’ 

The Lithuanian government granted its minorities cultural and linguistic autonomy as 
well, but nationalists maligned the idea that Jews would be allowed to circumvent speaking 
the Lithuanian language. Members of nationalist groups started to angrily target Jews, and 
the Ministry of the Interior passed news laws curtailing language freedoms in 1924.!° In 
1937, a group of Jewish organizations in Kaunas adopted a resolution encouraging Jews to 
speak Lithuanian instead of Russian. It gave rise to a small group of Lithuanian-speaking 
Jews, but their influence is not well known.!9 

As the Baltic States were adapting to democracy, Bolshevik revolutions were cropping up 
in German cities. As propaganda against the revolution, the Judeo-Bolshevik myth scape- 
goated Jews in familiar fashion for conspiring to corrupt civilized Europe with their godless 
politics (read “communism”). The myth of Judeo-Bolshevism was used to justify horrible 
acts of brutality against the Jews of Europe, with its biggest proponents, the Nazis, insist- 
ing that only total annihilation of the Jews would secure Western civilization. Latvia, with 
an elite German population, was a point of connection to this myth in 1919 when Baltic 
Germans living in Latvia acted as intermediaries in fights between White Russian and 
German forces that were fighting there. It was a failed attempt, and Russian counterrevolu- 
tionaries from the campaign fled to Munich, bringing with them stories about Jews leading 


the revolution and copies of the fictive Protocols of the Elders of Zion as “proof.”?° 
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In Lithuania, ethnic nationalists capitalized on fear to bolster assertions for ethnic 
home rule and to target the Jews. Initially, antisemitic actions were criticized by main- 
stream presses, professional associations, and politicians who argued that such behavior 
undermined the Lithuanian state and its principles of toleration and democracy.”! How- 
ever, as the geopolitical situation worsened and war loomed, the Judeo-Bolshevik myth was 
integrated into Lithuanian state discourses. By the mid-1930s, officials in the Lithuanian 
State Security apparatus claimed that communism was run by “the Jews.””? Although the 
general Lithuanian population did not unequivocally accept the Judeo-Bolshevik myth, 
Jews were “visible” in the leadership of the Soviet-installed Lithuanian Communist Party, 
which fueled its perceived illegitimacy and exacerbated relations between Lithuanians and 
Jews. When the Soviet Union occupied Lithuania in 1940, narratives about “communist 
Jews” were “staple” ideology.?? Understandably, Jews in Lithuania saw the Soviet invasion 
as less threatening than the Nazis because the Soviets prohibited ethnic discrimination in 
theory and lacked the overt antisemitism of the Nazi Party.”* 

Latvians had “contradictory” attitudes toward the prospect of Nazi invasion. Some 
believed it would restore Latvian statehood, while others opposed their ideology.”? Latvian 
Jews had mixed opinions. Some elite Jews, such as those who had owned shops, cheered the 
Soviet retreat because they had suffered under collectivization. These Jews identified more 
with German elites and thought that the German Army would restore social order.?° In 
Estonia, the Jews were tolerated if they maintained their place on the margins, and Jews, in 
turn, reportedly felt that the Estonians would not do them harm.?/ 

In 1940, the Soviet Union invaded and changed the social dynamics irrevocably. The 
“June Deportation” surprised everyone involved and sent more than 17,000 Lithuanians, 
10,000 Estonians, and 15,000 Latvians to the gulags, many of them women and children.”® 
Despite the fact that Jews were deported in “disproportional numbers” to their population, 
they were held responsible for abetting the Soviets. Antisemitism in Latvia had initially been 
considered moderate, but Soviet deportations saw a rise in Latvians blaming “Yiddish com- 
munism” for Soviet crimes.?? The wrath of local populations came in the form of support 
for Nazi invasion a few weeks later.°” 

The Holocaust was not the “logical” culmination of previous variants of antisemitism 
in the Baltic States. However, the Judeo-Bolshevik myth helped spur local populations to 
violence because it fed on deep fears and entrenched stereotypes about Jews working with 
external forces to undermine the ethnic state.*! By the end of the war, more than 90 per- 
cent of Jews in Lithuania (over 200,000) were murdered. About 20,000 of these Jews es- 
caped eastward, and a few thousand were saved by Lithuanian righteous gentiles. When 
the Nazis occupied Latvia in July 1941, there were about 70,000 Jews. Fifteen thousand had 
fled eastward in advance of the occupation. Those who stayed inside Latvia mostly perished 
in the Holocaust. In Estonia, 3,000 Jews fled into the Soviet Union, and the roughly 1,000 
remaining were killed. Estonia and Serbia were the two countries declared “judenrein” by 
the Nazis. 

As the Western world celebrated the defeat of Nazism in 1945, the Baltic States were 
subsumed into the Soviet Union. The rise of Soviet power buttressed contradictory mythol- 
ogies. On one hand, the rise of the Soviet apparatus reinforced perceptions that Jews were in 
power. On the other hand, the Soviet Union attempted to manipulate the Judeo-Bolshevik 
myth to its own advantage, stamping enemies of the party as disloyal Jews who needed to be 
eradicated. Additionally, while the Soviet government prided itself on saving the world from 
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fascism, it never mentioned the Holocaust. Antisemitism was disavowed as a phenomenon 
possible only in capitalist societies that wanted to exploit the laboring masses. In 1953, the 
Soviet Union broke off relations with Israel, and Jews were again suspected as national ene- 
mies. They were scapegoated to explain away the “excesses” of the Stalinist terrors through 
show trials and other public accusations. They were purged from the communist ranks, and 
many sought to emigrate.* 

Over time, the numbers of Jews throughout the Soviet Union declined, and anti-Zionism 
rose among non-Jewish Soviet population. As a result, the specter of Jews loomed large in 


official Soviet narratives, while the real experiences of Jews “disappeared from public life.”°? 


Contemporary Fears and New Forms of Old Antisemitism 


When Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia achieved independence in 1991, they reclaimed their 
prior democratic status, aligned themselves with Western values and free market capital- 
ism, and redefined national belonging along ethnic, linguistic, and cultural lines. But nei- 
ther the East nor the West fully vanquished the Judeo-Bolshevik myth enshrined in Nazi 
ideology. Instead, the West re-adapted it by retaining its strident anti-communist message 
while omitting references to Jews after the Holocaust. In the East, Judeo-Bolshevism main- 
tained its overtly antisemitic tropes, and local populations continued to blame Jews for 
the ills of communism.** While not the sum total of antisemitism in the Baltic States, 
Judeo-Bolshevism re-emerged as part of challenges to Holocaust education and commem- 
oration and to cast aspersions on Jews—and subsequently other groups—along linguistic 
and political lines. 

Historical research about Jews and the Holocaust was almost non-existent in the Bal- 
tic States, a situation that NATO and the EU insisted must be rectified prior to acces- 
sion. Adopting Holocaust education was a proxy marker for the integration of European 
values—a political step that did not always mirror the general sentiments of local popu- 
lations. To governments in the West, World War II and the Holocaust were foundational 
stories for modern Europe and human rights governance. In the East, the Soviet occupation 
loomed large as the origin story of Eastern Europeans. Competing memories ensued as the 
brutality of the Soviet Union was pitted against the social capital of Holocaust education. 

Comparative memory politics were not a surprise—Paul Hanebrink goes as far as to call 
them “inevitable”—because the Baltic States endured successive occupations by the Nazis 
and the Soviets.°° But questions arose from Western governments about the motivations 
behind competing memories, especially because the theory of “the twin evils of totalitari- 
anism” had fallen out of favor in Western academic circles. Was the Judeo-Bolshevik myth 
allowing national governments to dress up old antisemitism in new nationalist garb? 

In 1995, when Lithuanian President Algirdas Brazauskas apologized on a diplomatic 
mission to Israel for Lithuanian collaboration in the Holocaust, outraged Lithuanians 
demanded that Jews, in turn, apologize for killing Lithuanians during the Soviet occupa- 
tion.°° In Latvia, nationalist groups started to recirculate antisemitic Nazi-era propaganda 
after independence, arguing that anything “not Soviet” was acceptable again.°/ Early 
monographs about the Holocaust argued that Latvia lacked antisemitism prior to German 
occupation because of its historical commitment to maintaining harmonious multi-ethnic 
relationships, a view challenged by other historians. Bella Zisere found that academic circles 
in Latvia struggled with methodological shortcomings for acknowledging Latvian collabo- 
ration in the Holocaust and employed language that downplayed it.°? Didzis Bérzins recalls 
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in a study on the development of research infrastructure in post-Soviet Latvia how the Nazi 
occupation was framed as the “lesser evil” when compared with the Soviet occupation in 
Latvian memory politics in the early 1990s, which rendered it as a low priority research 
topic in the country.°? Research about the functional aspects of Latvian collaboration in the 
Holocaust caused confusion and prompted backlash in the émigré community for “ignoring 
the suffering of Latvians.”!° 

In Estonia, there was little debate over Holocaust commemoration, reflecting a lack of 
contention but also a lack of any attention whatsoever to it. Research about the prior history 
of Jews in Estonia was, as Anton Weiss-Wendt puts it, a “feel good” story, while their mur- 
der in the Holocaust went unnoticed in the few books and periodicals that were published 
there."! 

Year 1998 marked a significant international step forward in the historical record for 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia when they agreed to create International Commissions for 
the Evaluation of the Crimes of the Nazi and Soviet occupation Regimes. However, their 
establishment revealed deep tensions between “state memory and the silences that existed 
within families.”*? Their creation did not necessarily signify a desire for more research into 
the Holocaust, but were regarded as a bow to “political pressure” from the West.'? Some 
right-wing and nationalist political groups sought to misrepresent the Commissions’ work 
by blurring the lines between the two historical regimes and reasserting the primacy of 
ethnic victimhood under the Soviets. Attempts by the Estonian government to remove sym- 
bols of Soviet rule catalyzed debates about “double victimhood.”** In Lithuania, tensions 
surrounded assertions that there were two genocides in World War II: one against the Jews 
and one “against” the Lithuanians. Concomitant to assertions of “double genocide” were 
claims riven with the cultural “logic” of the Judeo-Bolshevik myth that the murder of Jews 
was “understandable” given their participation in communism.” 

Belle Zisere recalls an academic conference in Latvia in 2005 in which academics 
debated whether Jews were “tank kissers” during the Soviet occupation in 1940.*° In 2007, 
the Lithuanian prosecutor’s office opened a legal case against Israeli Holocaust survivor 
and historian Yitzhak Arad for “crimes” he allegedly committed as a Soviet partisan in the 
Vilnius ghetto. This unprecedented act created an international maelstrom that derailed the 
historical work of Lithuania’s International Commission for years to come. 

In 2008, leaders from predominantly Eastern European countries issued a declaration 
insisting that the European Union research the crimes of the Soviet occupation on par with 
the Holocaust. The controversial document was known as “The Prague Declaration on 
European Conscience and Communism,” and it mirrored the language of The Declaration 
of the Stockholm International Forum on the Holocaust signed in 2000 by the Baltic States and 
46 other countries in Europe affirming Holocaust education as a key international value. 
However, the Prague Declaration did not have the backing of the EU that the Stockholm 
Declaration did. In response, the EU developed protocols for studying totalitarian crimes 
but debates linger on about the motivations of its signatories: was the Prague Declaration an 
antisemitic attempt to obscure the victimization of Jews and disavow the national culpabil- 
ity of local collaborators?*” 

Other controversies emerged along the same lines questioning the motivations of national 
governments. One example with many cases is the lionization of public figures who had 
“double biographies” as both national heroes and antisemites or Nazi collaborators.*® In 
Latvia, Herberts Cukurs was a celebrated aviator during the interwar period who became a 
member of the Arajs Kommando, a Latvian battalion of the Nazi security forces, a notorious 
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killing unit. The Mossad called him “The Butcher of Riga,” and murdered him in 1965. 
His visage was provocatively showcased on envelopes, in art exhibitions, and even in an 
opera. One of the only monographs about the Holocaust in Lithuania by Andrew Ezergailis 
has been challenged by other historians for his “unconditional defense and justification” of 
Cukurs’s actions in the Holocaust.'® 

In 2012 the remains of Juozas Ambrazevi€ius (also known as Juozas Brazaitis) were repat- 
riated from America and reburied in Lithuania with honors. Ambrazeviius was the head 
of the Lithuanian Provisional Government during the first six weeks of Nazi occupation, a 
temporary “puppet government” in service to Nazi rule. The Lithuanian government was 
accused of honoring a “Nazi collaborator” across Western media outlets.” 

Calling controversial Lithuanian figures into question in popular forums can be a pro- 
fessional lability in Lithuania. In 2018, Ruta Vanagaite published a provocative, but gen- 
erally accepted book about the scope of Lithuanian participation in the Holocaust called 
Musiskai, “Our People.” It was dramatically pulled off the shelves by her publisher, along 
with copies of all her books, when she accused the celebrated Lithuanian partisan, Adolfas 
Ramanauskas-Vanagas, of aiding and abetting both the Soviets and the Nazis. Though she 
later apologized, acknowledging that some of her sources were likely doctored by the KGB, 
the popular backlash against her was swift. 

Sylvia Foti experienced backlash, including being called an “agent of President Vladimir 
Putin of Russia,” after she authored a book about the antisemitic views and Nazi collabo- 
ration of her grandfather, Jonas Noreika, whom the Soviets executed in 1947.°! In 1997, 
the government posthumously awarded Noreika the Cross of Vytis, the highest honor in 
Lithuania, for his anti-Soviet activities. Researchers from Lithuania’s Genocide Research 
Center challenged Foti’s claims, arguing that the scope of Noreika’s authority was more 
limited than she claimed, splitting historical hairs over the fact that he had signed orders for 
the imprisonment of Jews, but had not participated in mass exterminations.” The Genocide 
Center is itself a source of controversy because it focuses on the Soviet era—which has not 
been classified as a genocide in the West.°? 

Violeta Davoliute suggests that continued controversies, like the contentious debate 
over Noreika’s “double biography,” lead to popular confusion in Lithuania over who con- 
stitutes a “hero.” She also found it can prompt professional reticence to take up historical 
examinations of national figures, which leaves the historical complexity of certain events 
unexamined and simplistic narratives unchallenged.>* Dovile Budtrye suggests that the 
circulation of memoirs from Lithuanian Soviet deportees helped to lay the groundwork 
for a specific kind of “memory aesthetic” in Lithuania centered on ethnic experiences. 
She suggests that memories of Soviet displacement and suffering became significant 
“memory regimes” in Lithuania in the 1980s as unifying symbols in the fight against 
Soviet authority, which subsequently influenced how local populations viewed themselves 
and other.” 

Margarita Fabrykant finds that one of the key factors influencing how dominant ethnic 
groups in the Baltic States viewed minority groups was their perceived degree of loyalty 
to the state and its national institutions. Language was another key factor in interethnic 
relations, with Fabrykant finding that the ability to speak the dominant language was more 
important than “blood ties” in terms of national belonging. °° 

Estonia and Latvia have memory politics drawn along linguistic lines because their 
largest minority group is Russian speakers, who once were part of the Soviet Union’s 
dominant majority in those lands. Under the Soviet Union, the population of Russian 
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speakers increased significantly because Latvia and Estonia had reputations for a higher 
standard of living. These Russian speakers are generally perceived by the national 
majority as foreign even if they have lived in Latvia for generations. Tensions have flared 
over sites of memory, such as controversies surrounding commemorations of the Latvian 
Legion, two predominantly ethnic Latvian divisions of the Waffen-SS created in 1943. 
Commemorations of these soldiers have been downplayed by the state as a private matter, 
but they have spurred public displays of support from far-right groups and protests from 
Russians. 

The “Bronze Soldier” memorial was a “touchstone” for debates in Estonia about 
competing memories that galvanized long-simmering tensions about citizenship and the 
legality of the Soviet occupation. The Soviets erected the statue in 1947 to honor the Red 
Army soldiers who helped to liberate Tallin from the Nazis. In 2007, the Estonian gov- 
ernment relocated it from the center of town to a military cemetery. The memorial took 
on new meaning as a symbol of the prior occupation following independence, in which 
there was a resurgence of ethnic national identity in Estonia.’ Russians in Latvia and 
in Russia periodically weigh in on debates about Latvian and Estonian memory politics, 
using the controversy over them to validate their stereotypes of ethnic populations as 
intolerant.?® 

Relations between ethnic populations and Jews are also shaped by language. The Baltic 
States were also a preferred point of embarkation for immigration to Israel, so Soviet 
Jews would settle there until their immigration papers were approved. As the numbers of 
Russian-speaking Jews in Baltic States increased, so did the renewed perpetuation of the 
myth that Jews were Russian, Soviet, or communist-sympathizers. Matthew Kott argues 
that understanding antisemitism in Latvia requires thinking about it through the lens of 
national securitization, in which the multi-ethnic structure of prior occupations “established 
a precedent whereby social relations have been ethnicized and the state has responded by 
securitizing ethnic relations.”*” 

Since at least the interwar period, Latvians have called into question the loyalties of 
“Russophone Jews. Today, 80 percent of the Latvian Jewish population is Russian- 
speaking, and most moved there from other parts of the Soviet Union. In a recent court 
case, Latvian journalists and the head of the right-wing organization, The Latvian National 
Front, were tried for inciting hostility toward Jews and other minorities after publishing 
articles calling for the “debolshevization” of Latvia.°! 

In turn, Bella Zisere found that Latvian Jews who survived the Holocaust perceived ethnic 
Latvians as untrustworthy. Furthermore, they did not consider it beneficial to participate in 
discussions about the Holocaust outside personal circles. Holocaust history is still considered 
“controversial” in some groups even though the Latvian state apologized for local collabo- 
ration and erected national monuments at Holocaust massacre sites.°” Anita Stasulane sees 
antisemitism within mostly right-wing groups, describing their rise as a post-communist 
“phenomenon” in which they use inflamed rhetoric about immigration, multiculturalism, 
and Russians, to attract new members.°? 

The internet made extreme responses to Holocaust commemoration more visible even 
as public officials decried antisemitism. In Estonia, Anton Weiss-Wendt examined over 
3,000 comments posted to articles about required commemorative policies, new historical 
research, and Western involvement in the pursuit of Nazi-era war criminals. He described 
“vituperative” antisemitic discourses and stereotypes to justify why Estonia should not be 
held accountable for its Holocaust past, including the Judeo-Bolshevik myth claiming that 
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Jews were responsible for dismantling the Estonian state before the Holocaust. The sugges- 
tion of such debates is that Estonians “did not consider Jews to be part of Estonian history.”°* 

In all three countries, Holocaust education and memorialization have become more com- 
monplace with backing from state institutions, and there appears to be more concomitant 
acceptance of historical monographs and cultural institutions discussing the history of the 
Holocaust and World War II, including the role of local collaboration. In Latvia, the subject 
of the Holocaust is said to have “been researched in its entirety” through the work of the 
international historical commission, though their work has been criticized for not bridging 
the politics associated with the history of the Soviet and Nazi occupations.°° In Estonia, 
Doyle Stevick found that once the facts of the Holocaust gained broader acceptance, the 
level of competition between the two competitive memory regimes lessened.°° And yet, in 
2018, when Pope Francis visited the Baltic States to mark their centenary anniversaries, he 


issued a warning about “pernicious” new forms of antisemitism taking hold there.°” 


Summary Reflections 


Joachim Tauber writes, “Often it is not the historical reality that creates the oft-repeated 
truths, but rather the way that things are perceived and classified.”°* There is no evidence 
of a particularly “Baltic” form of antisemitism that distinguishes it from similar ideologies 
in Europe, but the myths associated with nationalism and “Judeo-Bolshevism” there con- 
tribute to what John-Paul Himka and Joanna Michlic describe as a “specific local charac- 
ter” in Eastern European politics of memory.°? Over time, specific historical circumstances 
in the Baltic States gave rise to national movements that incorporated anti-Jewish senti- 
ments and antisemitic beliefs. Jews have long been othered there through stereotypes as 
economic threats and political enemies. Linguistic markers have been used as “proof” for 
these accusations. Conspiracies about Jews, including their ties to Russia, are still promul- 
gated as “fact” across Eastern Europe. However, what is notably different today, in contrast 
to the 1930s, is the fact that these narratives are not state-supported. However, they can 
still be found within narratives of those who work for and represent the state. Whether the 
promise of political and cultural inclusiveness can temper manifestations of antisemitism 
remains to be seen, as it was no such antidote to violence in the past. As the Baltic States 
continue to debate Holocaust commemoration, we see that the Judeo-Bolshevik myth takes 
on new life as fodder in debates against immigration, minority language rights, and inclu- 
sive identity formation, and it has the potential to leave continued destruction in its path. 
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WHAT IS THE ROLE PLAYED BY 
ANTISEMITISM IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE JEWS IN BRAZIL? 


Roney Cytrynowiez 


The history of. Jews and antisemitism in Brazil can be divided into well-defined chronological 
periods, partly related to the history of Brazil, partly related to Jewish history. During 
Brazil’s Portuguese colonial period (1500-1822), Judaism was banned from the colony and 
New Christians (descendants of Jews converted to Catholicism in 1497) were under scrutiny 
by the Inquisition. Upon attaining independence in 1822, Brazil upheld Catholicism as state 
religion, but granted religious toleration. As a consequence, the first Jewish community was 
established in the city of Belém in Para State, northern Brazil. There were no migration 
restrictions or significant antisemitic incidents after the proclamation of the Republic in 
1889, and modern Jewish communities formed in Brazil from the 1910s to the 1920s. Never- 
theless, a strong antisemitic discourse prevailed from 1930 to 1945 and legislation prevented 
Jewish immigration. At the same time, Jewish communities thrived and strengthened their 
institutional capacity in major cities. The 1945 democratic restoration was the backdrop 
to the successful inclusion of Jews in the middle and upper classes in Brazil. Except for a 
few isolated incidents, antisemitism has not been a determining component in the lives of 
Brazilian Jews. 

The Inquisition was an important institution in Brazil’s colonization process and contrib- 
uted to shaping a society and culture with a foundation of Native American and African 
slave labor and the forced conversion of non-Catholic peoples. The Tribunal of the Holy 
Office of the Inquisition, established in 1536 in Portugal, actively functioned in Brazil 
by way of Visitations that delegated power to local bishops in 1591. New Christians that 
adopted secret judaizing practices (marranism or crypto-Judaism) were present in colo- 
nial Brazil from the Portuguese arrival on the new continent in 1500 until the end of the 
eighteenth century. Portugal banned Jews, surveilled New Christians, and persecuted “ju- 
daizing” practice as heresy. New Christians faced restrictions and were forbidden to become 
members of important institutions such as City Chambers and Brotherhoods of Mercy in 
a society shaped by the racist distinction between “New Christians” and “Old Christians” 
and the idea of “purity of the blood” among Catholics.! 

A small, and indefinite, number of New Christians secretly adopted Jewish practices in 
various manners or evoked an ancestral memory prior to the 1496-1497 expulsion and 
forced conversion in Portugal. These practices included lighting candles on Friday night, 
reciting specific prayers, fasting on Yom Kippur, and resting on Saturdays. Despite the 
Inquisition and restrictions, a certain degree of social mobility in Brazilian colonial society 
favored social inclusion of some New Christians. They owned sugar plantations and estab- 
lished sociability networks and strategies to perpetuate their identity. Ronaldo Vainfas and 
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Bruno Feitler, among others, have portrayed the complex and multifaceted identity issues 
during colonial times as both a relationship to ancestral memory and participation in a com- 
munity that included marriage between New Christians and Old Christians, hybrid lives, 
and identity strategies (including participation in global Sephardic networks).” The Jewish 
nature of “judaizing practices” in colonial Brazil is the subject of a vibrant historiographic 
debate, especially since the Inquisition itself had a vested interest in creating “judaizers.” 

Dutch Jews of Portuguese origin established the first Jewish community in Pernambuco 
in northeast Brazil in the era of the Dutch occupation and the colonial activities of the 
Dutch West India Company (1630-1654). Kahal Kadosh Tsur Israel, the first synagogue in 
Brazilian territory and in the Americas, was founded in Recife in 1636. This brief period of 
Jewish presence and public and free Jewish life ended when the Dutch were expelled from 
Brazil.’ Except for Pernambuco’s Jewish community, there were no Jewish institutions or 
public life in colonial Brazil, and the Inquisition’s anti-Jewish policy was an important trait 
in Brazilian colonial society. During the Enlightenment, in 1773, the Portuguese govern- 
ment under the Marquis of Pombal abolished the distinction between New and Old Chris- 
tians and the Inquisition ceased to function independently in Brazil. 

The declaration of Independence led by Portuguese Prince Dom Pedro I in 1822, and the 
enactment of the Constitution in 1824, upheld Catholicism as the state religion but granted 
religious tolerance to those who practiced other faiths in private. A few dozen Jews arrived 
individually after the liberalization of international trade in Brazil during the nineteenth 
century. Emperor Dom Pedro II succeeded to the throne in 1832 and reigned until 1889. 
He was interested in fine arts, and he was a Hebraist who even visited the Holy Land in his 
travels.* 

Jewish immigrants from Morocco and northern Africa founded a community in Belém, 
in the Amazon region in the 1830s. The economic development of the Amazon and growing 
market for its products attracted more immigrants and fostered the establishment of small 
Jewish settlements at the turn of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth centuries. 
These consisted mainly of Jewish men, who worked in routes around Peru and Bolivia and 
mingled with local populations.’ Frieda and Egon Wolff studied such communities and 
found very few cases of prejudice, mainly related to trade competition issues.° There are still 
legends about the Jewish presence in the Northern Region, and positive memories prevail. 

What were the consequences of the Inquisition and traditions of anti-Jewish imagery 
when the flow of Jewish immigrants began in Brazil, first in small numbers in the nineteenth 
century, and then in larger groups in the twentieth century? “People still see Jews through 
16 century eyes,” wrote Luis da Gamara Cascudo, one of the most important scholars 
of Brazilian popular culture, in 1966.’ His essay is a unique study of Jews and Judaism in 
Brazilian imagery. ‘The layperson’s blurred image of Jews, with medieval stereotypes, folk 
traditions such as the burning of Judas, and almost no direct contact (in 2018 there were 
130,000 Jews in a population of 208 million), did not evolve into an antisemitic ideology 
of attacks or violence against Jewish communities. The country’s small middle and elite 
classes had closer contact with Jews and, except for the years 1930-1945, there was no active 
antisemitism or institutional segregation that would hinder the liberty of Jewish communi- 
ties in the country. 

The Proclamation of the Republic in 1889 guaranteed the separation of church and state, 
and by the 1900s there were between 2,000 and 3,000 Jews, mainly in Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo. Yet the first organized migration in the twentieth century was to the southern 
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state of Rio Grande do Sul where the Jewish Colonization Association built the agricultural 
colonies of Philippson in 1904 and Quatro Irmaos in 1912.° Memories shared by farmers 
in Rio Grande do Sul are of a positive experience with locals. It is not a surprise since 
Jewish immigrants came from places where the daily life included prejudice, segregation, 
and violence. More interestingly, the absence of formal barriers to the acceptance of immi- 
grant Jews set a structural pattern that would eventually become the norm for the Jewish 
experience in Brazil.’ The new reality included the freedom to publicly practice Judaism, 
establish institutions and communities, move to cities, work, study, rise socially, and gain 
acceptance in multiple social circles and organizations.! 

Brazil became a “country of immigrants” for white Europeans (preferably Catholic) since 
it offered religious tolerance, social mobility, and economic opportunities. Brazil received 
four million immigrants (including 65,000 Jews by 1942), mostly Portuguese, Spaniards, and 
Italians between 1880 and 1940. Legislation in 1891 prevented immigration from Africa or 
Asia, but Japanese migrants started to arrive in 1908 due to labor demands for coffee plan- 
tations. Brazilian elites had hoped to populate the vast territory with white Europeans who 
would “improve the Brazilian racial mix,” and “whiten it.”!! Slavery was abolished in Brazil 
in 1888 (approximately four million Africans had been brought to its shores by force) but 
the Afro-Brazilian population was neither effectively included nor respected from a social, 
economic, or cultural perspective in a process that, in spite of significant progress, 1s still 
largely incomplete in the twenty-first century. Indigenous peoples were also excluded from 
citizenship and, although they live in demarcated land, are constantly under threat of land 
invasion. 

The largest Jewish migration flows to Brazil began in the 1910s and 1920s, when entry bar- 
riers to the USA and Canada made it a desirable destination, according to Jeffrey Lesser.” 
Immigrant Jews from Eastern and Central Europe and the Middle East settled in the main 
cities of the country: Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Porto Alegre, Curitiba, Belo Horizonte, 
Salvador, Recife, Natal, and Manaus, as well as the aforementioned city of Belém. The 
total number of Jews in the country reached around 56,000 by 1930, including refugees 
who fled Nazi Germany. Jews, as well as Arabs, were generally accepted by Brazilian elites 
but those same elites swung between positive and negative stereotypes.'? Once Jews settled, 
they would soon become part of Brazil’s white middle classes, supported by several Jewish 
community institutions and assistance programs. !* While some isolated antisemitism was 
linked to Jewish leadership of the Tzvi Migdal women’s trafficking network, Jews did not 
draw much attention until the 1930s. 

The “Jewish question” and antisemitism became an issue in Brazil’s ideology and politics 
only in the 1930s, when nationalist leader Gettlio Vargas took over the presidency. Immi- 
gration decreased between 1920 and 1930, and Jewish migration grew in relative terms. 
One-third, or 3,418 out of the 12,773 immigrants who entered the country officially in 1936, 
were Jews. Antisemitism became evident on three different fronts in the 1930-1945 period: 
in the fascist party called Brazilian Integralist Action, in books and speeches by intellectual 
nationalist leaders, and in decrees to limit or ban the entry of Jewish immigrants or refugees 
after 1938. In the words of historian Jeffrey Lesser, the Jews became “visible immigrants” 
and pawns of the powerful in national politics. 

Brazilian Integralist Action was founded in 1932 and was banned in 1938 following a 
coup d’état attempt against the dictatorship at the time. The ideology, organization, and 
political activities of Integralism can be characterized as fascist.!° One of Integralist’s three 
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key leaders, Gustavo Barroso (1888-1959), was perhaps the most notorious antisemite in 
Brazilian history, writing around 70 books, including fiction, museology, and history. He 
was the youngest member of the Brazilian Academy of Letters, and as its chair, he attended 
events wearing the Integralist uniform. 

Barroso translated and edited The Protocols of the Elders of Zion and wrote books promoting 
the idea of a Jewish conspiracy in Brazil with titles such as Brazil, a Colony of Bankers and The 
Paulista Synagogue. According to Barroso, the mission of the “integralist revolution” was to 
create a new civilization and defeat the Jewish enemy. His anti-industrial and anti-urban 
preaching, together with his antisemitic ideology, triggered internal party dissension, and 
he was forbidden to write in party journals since antisemitic propaganda in doctrinal books 
and articles by two other party leaders, namely Plinio Salgado and Miguel Reale, did not 
attack Jews in Brazil but rather “international Jewish capitalism and communism.”"” 

In addition, a new nationalist and authoritarian ideology reintroduced population settle- 
ment issues, migration, and the strengthening of government and state among elite circles 
as of the 1920s and mainly in the 1930s. This ideology was also related to eugenic theories. 
Jewish response to antisemitism was restricted but significant, as was the case of the publica- 
tion of books such as Por que ser anti-semita? in the 1930s. The Jewish defense made laudatory 
references to the role of New Christians and Jews in the making of Brazilian history." 

Antisemitism became something of an obsession in certain areas of Gettlio Vargas’s 
administration, especially the Department of Justice, as of 1937 and during World War II. 
The eruption of this antisemitism emulated both European and local nationalist ideologies. 
The Jews became “Semites,” and preventing their entry — as allegedly poor refugees, social 
agitators, criminals with records, and “parasites” that would compete in the local trade 
markets — became the aim of immigration policies that turned away thousands of people 
(no reliable figure is available), including Jewish refugees from Europe who would have been 
saved had the Brazilian government not denied their visas.!° 

The Foreign Affairs Department issued 50 secret circulars on the entry of immigrants just 
before and during the New State (1937-1945) declared by Vargas, a self-coup d’état orches- 
trated to impose a more authoritarian regime under the pretext of an alleged Jewish com- 
munist coup attempt called the Cohen Plan in 1937. Twelve of these circulars specifically 
referred to Jews, as did almost all circulars that mentioned the entry of European refugees 
as of 1937.70 The first secret circular, number 1,127, signed on June 7, 1937 by the Foreign 
Affairs Minister, banned the granting of visas to all persons of “Semitic origin,” with a list of 
exceptions such as “a Semite already living in the country, married to a Brazilian, who has 
Brazilian children or real estate in Brazil”; a “well-known cultural, political or social figure 
or an artist especially hired for a presentation in Brazil”; and “Semites who will visit Brazil 
as part of a group tour or cruise.” 

Secret circulars created an entanglement of ambiguous rules and a labyrinth of migration 
conditions. Such a system made immigrants try to qualify for exceptions in the legislation 
with fake documents or bribes, which in turn gave the Brazilian Foreign Service officials 
the power to individually decide who qualified and who did not. But visa denial was the 
rule. Jeffrey Lesser suggests that the same rich Jew stereotype could serve to deny a visa, 
supported by the idea that capitalist Jews rule the world, or to grant a visa, supported by 
the idea that rich Jews would benefit the country. Stereotype and political manipulation are 
the clue to understanding why more Jews entered the country in 1939 than at any time in 
the previous two decades.”! Secret circulars also triggered intense international bargaining 
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with the USA and Great Britain. After a period of foreign policy oscillation, Vargas’s dicta- 
torship joined the Allies in 1942 and the Brazilian Expeditionary Force (FEB) became part 
of allied troops with 30,000 soldiers who fought in Italy in 1944.72 

According to Avraham Milgram, many Jews were able to enter the country individually 
since 1937, but were barred when supported by organizations. He suggests Jews in Brazil 
were highly aware of the anti-Jewish immigration policy.” The episode of “The Vatican 
Visa Plan” exemplifies the antisemitism of the Foreign Affairs Department (‘The Itamaraty) 
bureaucratic machinery in detail. Upon the request of Pope Pius XII, the Brazilian gov- 
ernment agreed to grant 3,000 visas to “German Catholic non-Aryans,” which implicitly 
meant German Jews with Catholic baptismal certificates.** Two years later, after intense 
diplomatic negotiations, only 959 visas were granted and 803 people arrived in Brazil. 
Many Jews were unable to travel because the Foreign Affairs Department demanded the 
payment of visa fees they could not afford since the German government had stripped 
them of all their goods. The circular system revealed antisemitic and ruthless diplomats but 
also humanist foreign service officials such as Luiz Martins de Souza Dantas and Aracy 
Carvalho de Guimaraes Rosa, who saved hundreds of people and were recognized by Yad 
Vashem as the “Righteous Among Nations.” 

Antisemitism was also present in the crackdown on left-wing and communist move- 
ments, as in the actions against Jewish groups in Rio de Janeiro (Arbeter Kich and Brazcor), 
after a failed communist coup d’état in 1935. The crackdown included the deportation of 
German-Brazilian-Jewish activist Olga Benario Prestes, companion of communist leader 
Luis Carlos Prestes, among others, to Nazi Germany in 1936.”° She was held captive at 
Lichtenburg and Ravensbrtick concentration camps and was murdered in Bernburg 
in 1942.76 

However, the pernicious diplomatic antisemitism, with its vilification of immigrants and 
“international Judaism,” found no domestic parallel. New Jewish institutions, including syn- 
agogues and schools, were established in several states, and Jewish communities underwent 
a period of social, cultural, and economic prosperity. Some distrust arose, especially toward 
German and Austrian Jews who could be identified as subjects of the Axis, but there were no 
restrictions directed against the community. Jewish institutions developed effective strate- 
gies to cope with the broader nationalist and xenophobic policies of the repressive regime.”/ 

The impact of antisemitism in the Getilio Vargas era (1930-1945) is an established fact, 
especially on immigration restriction, but its interpretation remains a subject of debate among 
historians. The first book on the matter, written by Maria Luiza Tucci Carneiro, exposes 
the extent of antisemitism among diplomats and politicians during the Vargas years and 
the magnitude of the thousands of visa denials.”° By contrast, Jeffrey Lesser’s research work 
in different directions and archives shows how antisemitism was an object of manipulation 
and bargaining by the Brazilian government, which ultimately favored the entry of approxi- 
mately 10,000 Jews between 1938 and 1945, during full enforcement of the secret circulars.”? 

To sum up, Vargas’s government ideology of secret circulars, integralist books and 
articles, and antisemitism, especially under the New State, was a key element in the history 
of Jews during that period and in the country’s history. But focusing on this period may 
prevent us from seeing the whole picture of this period and Jewish history in Brazil. The 
ideological affinity of the New State with some aspects of fascist ideology does not make the 
Vargas administration a Nazi one, nor is Brazilian society of the time comparable to Nazi 
Germany. In any case, it is a complex issue still open to research and debate. 
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By the end of World War IJ, Brazil restored democracy and elected Vargas administra- 
tion war minister General Eurico Gaspar Dutra as president in 1945. Several thousand 
Holocaust survivors arrived in the country and Egyptian and Hungarian Jewish immi- 
grants followed in the 1950s. The Jewish community led a free institutional life as of 1945. 
Sporadic antisemitic incidents sprung up here and there, but they never actually threatened 
institutions or daily freedom in the lives of Jews in Brazil. The establishment of the Jewish 
Confederation of Brazil (Conib) at the initiative of the World Jewish Congress in 1948 and 
the creation of regional branches at the state level meant the Jewish community was now 
represented by a national political organization and could act against manifestations of 
prejudice. °° 

Likewise, there are no records of any action against an institution for the mere fact of 
being Jewish during the civilian-military dictatorship (1964-1982), although left-wing 
Jewish institutions were subject to police raids. Two events brought the Jewish community 
into the public spotlight during that period. First, General Ernesto Geisel’s government 
voted in favor of the UN resolution declaring Zionism a form of racism in 1975. Although 
the General stated the vote would not affect Brazilian Jews, the Jewish community felt the 
blow and organized a demonstration expressing gratitude to the former Brazilian Foreign 
Affairs minister Oswaldo Aranha, who had presided over the UN General Assembly that 
decided in favor of the Partition Plan for Palestine in 1947.3! The second event took place 
when Rabbi Henry Sobel refused to bury Jewish journalist Vlado Herzog as a suicide since 
he had been tortured to death by the military regime. He confronted the official story of 
an alleged suicide during interrogations and challenged the dictatorship in 1975. Witnesses 
reported that Vlado’s torturers shouted antisemitic words in a violent anti-communist 
environment.°” 

In the 1980s and 1990s, Revisao, a Nazi publishing house from Rio Grande do Sul 
State, published antisemitic books such as The Protocols of the Elders of Zion, books written 
by Gustavo Barroso (from the 1930s), and a book by Holocaust denier Robert Faurisson, 
among others. The books had wide impact and circulation. Mopar, an alliance among 
Jews, Afro-Brazilians, and other sectors based in Porto Alegre, fought against the books. 
Siegfried Ellwanger Castan, Revisao publishing house’s publisher, was prosecuted for racist 
activity by the Supreme Federal Court, establishing a precedent in case law for this type of 
offense. > 

The 1992 Israeli Embassy attacks and the 1994 Amia bombing in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
raised concerns in Jewish communities in Brazil. But nothing similar to the attacks and to 
the impact of antisemitism in Argentina took place. As was the case in debates across the 
world, harsh criticism of Israel’s policies toward the Palestinians was a relevant ideological 
component for some left-wing and extreme left-wing parties. Such a policy would sometimes 
in fact become anti-Zionist in the sense that it denied the right of the State of Israel to exist, 
and often crossed the line into antisemitism. 

During the years of the center-left wing government of the Workers’ Party, or PT (Partido 
dos Trabalhadores, 2003-2016), the country maintained a policy of equidistance toward 
the Israel-Palestine conflict, but displayed sympathy for the Palestinian cause, which official 
institutions in the Jewish community often too readily interpreted as anti-Zionist and anti- 
semitic. These interpretations were sometimes understandable and sometimes unfounded, 
and the result of the social position of most members of the Jewish community and their 
political opposition to the PT. The party’s main leader, Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva, was the 
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first Brazilian president in office to visit Israel and attended several Jewish community cer- 
emonies yearly, such as Holocaust Memorial Day. 

Given the immigration and acceptance of Jews in Brazil in the period 1910-1920 and 
thereafter (except for 1930-1945), it is possible to suggest that antisemitism did not interfere, 
in a determinative way, with the daily life of Brazilian Jews. Although the community, con- 
stantly on guard against antisemitism, may at times conflate it with the more comprehensive 
problem of national violence and security issues, actual incidents are restricted and isolated, 
and its institutions remain robust. Entities such as Conib always deal resolutely with mani- 
festations of prejudice, though it is important to bear in mind that prevailing racism against 
Afro-Brazilians, Indigenous peoples, and the LGBT community exists and has translated 
into a considerable number of attacks and murders. 

Duality is a crucial characteristic in Brazilian history. On the one hand, Brazil is a coun- 
try of immigrants, with discourses of tolerance, friendliness, the powerful myths of racial 
democracy, and the melting pot of peoples, expressed in carnival, samba, and football — a 
discourse and myth created since the 1930s with the consolidation of the modern state. On 
the other hand, Brazil is a nation of social inequality and racism against Afro-Brazilian and 
Indigenous peoples, following a history tarnished by 400 years of slavery.°* 

A new phenomenon gained momentum in the country during the second decade of 
the twenty-first century as the philosemitism and ultra-pro-Israel positions of evangeli- 
cal churches and extreme right-wing groups, especially after the 2018 national elections, 
increased Brazilian Jews’ “visibility,” putting forth new challenges and issues for the com- 
munity. The debate on elections within the community gained unprecedented public 
relevance and, at the same time, the Jewish community, Zionism, Israel, and the Pales- 
tinian question were brought to the center of the national electoral debate and politics 
in an unprecedented way in the history of Jews in Brazil, even compared with the period 
1930-1945. 

In the period 2018-2021, demonstrations that openly evoked extreme-right ideas, fas- 
cism, and even Nazism appeared in various spheres of politics in the country, including in 
circles linked to federal power. In one of these incidents, on January 16, 2020, the Special 
Secretary for Culture Roberto Alvim appeared on video, copying a quote and evoking, in 
speech, appearance, and staging, an address by Joseph Goebbels, the Nazi propaganda 
minister, in which he defended a “new culture.”*? The Secretary was fired two days later 
after a strong reaction from the Jewish community. During the pandemic, the association 
of quarantine measures with Nazism and the Holocaust was common in demonstrations, 
including by high government officials.°° At the same time, the Jewish community was in a 
fragile situation facing left-wing accusations involving Israel, Zionism, and Jews. It is hard 
to know whether the twenty-first century will repeat twentieth-century patterns: whether 
a residual and isolated, non-defining prejudice will continue to prevail, or whether, with 
newly gained Jewish visibility, other forms of antisemitism can be triggered in discourses or 
policies that could affect the daily lives of Jews in the country. 
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ENGLISH ANTISEMITISM 
Anthony Julius 


Jews have been oppressed by the attentions of many kinds of enemy. But while every 
antisemite is an enemy of the Jews, not every enemy of Jews is an antisemite. While every 
antisemitic argument is also a bad argument, not every bad argument concerning Jews 1s 
antisemitic. The charge of antisemitism 1s a very serious one; it should only be made as a 
last resort. 

Antisemitism consists of false and hostile beliefs about Jews, the Jewish religion, Jewish 
institutions, or Jewish projects; these beliefs often lead to injurious things being said or done 
to Jews or their projects, or said about them. It has several modes of existence. Principally, 
it is a family of discourses; it conditions or deforms institutions and institutional practices; 
it is a choice made by individual men and women. Antisemitism variously threatens Jewish 
lives, Jewish security, and Jewish morale. It would deny Jews the rights others enjoy; it would 
withhold from them equality of treatment and regard. Antisemitism does not just injure 
Jews. It also encourages misconceptions about the causes of social conflicts, and of human 
suffering and social deprivation, thereby prolonging their existence, to general disadvan- 
tage. By denying Jews the opportunity of making contributions to society, it injures all soci- 
ety’s members. It corrupts political discourse; it taints political life; its injustices toward Jews 
are precedent-establishing. It even injures antisemites, degrading them and making them 
stupid. 

Antisemitism’s success as a collective hatred derives in part from its exceptional function- 
ality. It grants a general permission to engage in the otherwise impermissible — words of 
insult and blame, snubbing and bullying, deeds of violence, boycott, and exclusion. All the 
ordinary restraints may be put aside: it is impossible to behave disgracefully to a disgraced 
people. It gives the anomic a spurious sense of solidarity; it gives the rejected the materials 
for a counter-rejection. It makes available the pleasures of social condescension; it gives 
a focus to otherwise diffuse social anxieties; it makes envy politically defensible; it allows 
others to be blamed for the antisemite’s own failures. It offers an education, of sorts; it is a 
resource for charlatans and demagogues. It satisfies the desire for sumple explanations and 
the desire to see beyond the surface of things. It provides material for ill-natured jokes. It 
champions irrationality and excuses stupidity, yet it also provides topics for literature. It 
allows a phony progressivism: antisemites make displays of militant compassion, while con- 
cealing their malice. It allows a phony bravado: antisemites make displays of courage and 
fortitude, while facing no actual threat. 

False and hostile beliefs about Jews and Jewish projects often pass as true and fair-minded; 
they are not seen to be antisemitic. Until quite recently, antisemitism subsisted in a condi- 
tion of low visibility, sometimes amounting to invisibility. It is still typically regarded as an 
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essentially historical phenomenon, with only an exiguous continuing existence. Jews are not 
taken to be at risk any longer of prejudice or discriminatory treatment, notwithstanding 
mounting fresh evidence of both. 


Antisemitisms 


“Antisemitism” is short-hand for “antisemitisms.” It is a heterogeneous phenomenon, the 
site of collective hatreds, anxieties, and resentments. It cannot constitute itself as an ideol- 
ogy; it can do no more than deform ideologies. It is in the plurality of its deformations, or 
versions, that antisemitism is to be understood. Some versions accent fear of Jews; other ver- 
sions accent contempt for them. Each version exists in several iterations — mild or intense, 
unreflective or programmatic, a prejudice or a preoccupation. Each version is inflected 
by a national or regional history. The diversity of versions of antisemitism and the diverse 
iterations of each such version together account for the frequent disagreements between 
antisemites. 

In Nazism, antisemitism completes itself. It represents antisemitism’s strongest attempt 
to realize itself as an independent ideology. Nazism is the sole exception, so far, to the rule 
that antisemitism is always a contingent quality of an ideology, and never the ideology itself 
~ that is, always an adjective, never a noun. Nazism is always and essentially antisemitic; 
it represents the struggle of adjective to become noun. One consequence is that the Nazi 
program of genocide has come to determine the received sense of what antisemitism is. 
This is more than unfortunate. The utterly exceptional is now mistaken for the typical; the 
pre-Nazi history of antisemitism has been lost; non-Nazi contemporary antisemitisms are 
inadequately acknowledged, when not altogether defined out of existence. 

The Shoah should have altogether put paid to antisemitism. It should have rebutted once 
and for all time the principal antisemitic fantasy of a malign, commanding Jewish power; it 
should have sated the appetite of the most murderous antisemites for Jewish death; it should 
have terrified with its horrors all antisemites, of whatever character, into peaceable silence. 
Yet it instead enabled fresh antisemitic tropes and insults: (a) Holocaust denial, that is, a 
vampire version of Nazism, a desire to salvage the fantasy of Jewish power in the face of the 
reality of overwhelming Jewish catastrophe; (b) holding Zionism to be an avatar of Nazism, 
that is, the cluster of allegations that Zionists and Nazis share the same fascist ideology, that 
Zionists were in part responsible for the Shoah, and that the Zionists are to the Palestinians 
what the Nazis were to the Jews; (c) Jewish exploitation of the Shoah, that is, the cluster of 
allegations that the Jews now exploit the Shoah in defense of Israel’s policies and of Zionism 
and/or to conceal contemporary Jewish misdeeds. 

These three contemptible, post-Shoah verbal assaults on Jews are evidence of the continu- 
ing strength of antisemitism’s appeal. The insults divide politically and institutionally. Hol- 
ocaust denial is found mostly on the political Right, where it flourishes in relatively closed, 
marginal milieus (dedicated websites, favored platforms, illegal or semi-legal groupuscules); 
the “Zionism as avatar of Nazism” insult has become the common sense of much of the 
political Left, and finds a welcome (though rarely unchallenged) reception in universities, 
political parties and trades unions, in some newspapers and journals, and in progressive 
groups in civil society. Left and Right antisemites each draw on the “Jewish exploitation 
of the Shoah,” the Right emphasizing the imputed financial benefit, the Left, the imputed 
ideological benefit. 
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Antisemitism now has a poor name, because it is associated with the cruel, the stupid, and 
the genocidal. Few people wish to be thought cruel or stupid; fewer still wish to be thought 
to endorse genocide. Antisemites therefore tend to resist being described as antisemites and 
no longer name their programs and parties “antisemitic.” Indeed, there are few antisemites 
today who are not also declared enemies of “antisemitism.” They insist that they are not 
antisemites and ask to be taken at their word. 


English Antisemitisms 


Each nation is antisemitic in its own way. English antisemitism’s complexity and strength 
tend to be underestimated; its history tends to be disregarded; its literature is misinterpreted. 
It once threatened Jewish lives; it has for some centuries past weakened Jewish morale. And 
it has been the principal contributor to the antisemitic literary canon. Of the many kinds of 
antisemitism, then, four have an English provenance: 


* A radical, innovatory antisemitism of libel, expropriation, and expulsion, that is, the 
antisemitism of medieval England, which lapsed in 1290, when there were no Jews left 
to torment (“radical antisemitism”). This first English antisemitism then migrated into 
the English literary imagination. 

e A literary antisemitism, that is, an antisemitic account of Jews continuously present in 
the discourse of English literature, from the anonymous medieval ballad “Sir Hugh, or 
the Jew’s Daughter” through to present times (“literary antisemitism”). 

¢ Aminor antisemitism of insult and partial exclusion, pervasive but shallow, that is, the 
everyday antisemitism of England from the return of the Jews in the mid-seventeenth 
century through to the late twentieth century (“minor antisemitism”). 

e An antizionism polluted by antisemitic leftist tropes, which emerges in the 1970s, gath- 
ers momentum in the 1990s (following Communism’s collapse), acquires institutional 
authority in the British Labour Party in the mid-to-late 2010s, and continues to circu- 
late in university milieus (“the new antizionism’)). 


Medieval antisemitism is barely remembered, though some fringe, neo-fascist groups insist 
that the 1290 expulsion remains in force. English literary antisemitism persists, not least 
because of the popularity of The Merchant of Venice (1598) and Oliver Twist (1838) but also 
because it continues to provide themes for writers hostile to Jews or Jewish projects. Though 
minor antisemitism has been waning, in the last decades it has been supplemented by an 
antisemitic antizionism that English Jews find truly frightening. Contemporary English 
antisemitism is thus a mix of three distinct kinds of antisemitism. It is in the combination 
of these antisemitisms, for example, that such antisemitism as one finds among English 
intellectuals — and there are no career antisemites among them — must be understood. Anti- 
semitism subsists in contemporary England in a state of some complexity. 

The antisemitism of no other country has this density of history. The antisemitism of 
no other country is so continuously innovative. On so many occasions in the history of 
antisemitism, England arrives first. The antisemitism of no other country is confronted, 
furthermore, with such a powerful counter-tradition of philosemitism. Other national 
antisemitisms are thinner, though rarely less deadly, affairs. They lack the cultural sub- 
stance of English antisemitisms; they are more dependent on Christian precedent; they 
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have not contributed to high culture. English antisemitisms are exemplary, while the 
antisemitisms of other nations are but variants of them. These, then, are England’s gifts 
to Jew hatred. 


Radical Antisemitism (English Antisemitism #1) 


French Jews first arrived in England in the wake of the Norman Conquest of 1066; more 
Jews came some 30 years later, in flight from massacring crusaders. The Jews brought their 
capital with them, and began to lend it on commercial terms to the cash-starved — the 
Crown, ecclesiastical institutions, and landowners. In law, the Jews were both legal persons 
and negotiable property. In this latter respect, they could therefore be sold or mortgaged. 
As chattels of the king, their property was the king’s property. This had one benefit: attacks 
on Jews could be represented as insults to the king’s prestige. Some Jews became great 
financiers. For a while, the Jews thrived. And then conditions began to deteriorate. From 
the mid-twelfth century, the history of medieval English Jewry became the history of their 
persecution. 

This first English antisemitism was innovative. It comprised collective defamation, phys- 
ical violence, expropriation, ecclesiastical oppression, and mass expulsion. Medieval Eng- 
lish antisemitism was as original as it was brutal. A predatory state, an intermittently but 
then lethally violent populace, and an antagonistic church, combined to make Jewish lives 
always difficult, often intolerable, and finally impossible. What England initiated, other 
European nations imitated; what the church initiated, England extended. England was the 
first European state to expel its Jews. Notwithstanding its extraordinary resilience, by the 
late 1250s Anglo-Jewry was ruined. The sequence thereafter was inexorable: a prohibition 
on lending, with the resultant criminalization of a substantial fraction of adult Jews (1275), 
the judicial killing of Jews accused of coin-clipping (1278-1279), a pattern of expulsions from 
provincial centers, and then a general expulsion in 1290. 

Within this generally innovatory antisemitism, the blood libel, or ritual-murder charge, 
plays a special, doubly foundational part. It was alleged (on the first occasion, in 1144, in 
Norwich) that Jews customarily trap, torture, and kill Christian boys “in mockery and scorn 
of the Lord’s passion.”! One terrifying instance followed another; the last recorded blood 
libel in this period was in Northampton, between 1277 and 1279. This libel is foundational 
to the antisemitisms that followed in two respects: (a) by supporting a more general charac- 
terization of Jews; (b) in partnership with the coin-clipping, or currency-debasing libel, by 
comprising the first instance of what became a structuring principle of antisemitic discourse. 
That is: 


° General characterization One reads off from the blood libel a characterization of Jews as 
predatory, misanthropic, parasitic, sinister, cannibalistic. Ritual murder is taken to be 
indicative of the depth of Jewish enmity toward Christians. The libel, the charge, is also 
preparatory to further lies — and of course, used in justification of action against Jews. 
When Leon Trotsky contemplated the spectacle in Russia of the Beilis blood-libel trial 
(1913), in all its vicious absurdity, its cruelty, and its charlatanism, he was consumed 
by “a feeling of physical nausea.”* Who could not be similarly affected, surveying the 
history of this lie against the Jewish people? 
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° Structuring principle While the blood libel was a total fabrication, there may have been 
some partial truth in the coin-clipping libel (some Jews, in times of deprivation, when 
denied lawful means of occupation). Combining fabrications and half-truths has 
become standard in antisemitic defamations. The fabrication is usually some fantastic 
he, deriving from received understandings of Jews, Jewish history, and or Judaism; the 
half-truth is a charge against the Jews, or a representative fraction of them, that has 
some foundation in fact but is corrupted by the overstatement of incriminating factors, 
the irrelevant singling-out of. Jews or supposed Jewish characteristics, the suppression of 
mitigating factors, and by malice. 


It follows that antisemitic partial truths are not to be defended by reference to some 


»3 Nor are these half-truths to be excluded from what counts as 


notional “rational core. 
“antisemitic.”* Partial truths are windfalls for antisemites. The more sophisticated antisem- 
ite attacks Jews by deploying partial truths rather than fabrications. ‘This makes him a more 
accomplished, more circumspect, liar; both fabrications and partial truths are falsehoods.” 

With the Jews gone, antisemitism might have been expected to disappear too. That it did 
not is attributable to the poets and playwrights. Jew-hatred was preserved in the medium of 
their art; it was also transformed by their art. They created English literary antisemitism. 
What first happened to the Jews of mediaeval England was thereafter visited upon the fan- 
tasy Jews of English literature: humiliation, expropriation, forced conversion, and death, in 
consequence of allegations of ritual murder, usury, child abuse, avarice and misanthropy, 
and hatred of Christians and the church. 


Literary Antisemitism (English Antisemitism #2) 


Though the Jews were ejected from England, the memory of them remained, refracted by a 
murderous, legend-laden, but most of all triumphant, antisemitism. Over time, this memory 
took durable, material form in works of literature. Absent from England itself, Jews became 
a constant in the English cultural imagination. They figured, and to a much-diminished 
extent still figure, in England’s oral literature of ballad and song, in its quotidian drama and 
fiction and poetry, and in major works in its literary canon. 

This literature is indebted to, but also constrained by, early medieval Jew hatred. It is 
marked by England’s decisive defeat of the Jewish enemy; it is distinctive for its literary merit. It 
explores themes in which Jews, Jewish history, and Judaism are adversely characterized. The 
master theme, or trope, 1s provided by the blood libel. It supposes a well-intentioned Christian 
placed in peril by a sinister Jew. The Christian is usually, but not always, a boy; while he may 
or may not escape death, his life will always be put in jeopardy; if he escapes, it is by a miracle, 
and if he dies, the fact of the crime and the location of his body are revealed by a miracle; the 
Jew is usually apprehended and punished. This is the story told by the first work of literary 
antisemitism, the ballad, “Sir Hugh, or The Jew’s Daughter” (late thirteenth century?), and it 
is the theme of the three canonic works of literary antisemitism: Chaucer’s “Prioress’s Tale” 
(one of the Canterbury Tales), Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice, and Dickens’s Olwwer ‘Twist. 
Tom Paulin’s poem “Killed in Crossfire” (2001) is evidence of the trope’s continuing appeal. 

English literary antisemitism has never needed the presence of Jews. There were no Jews 
at all in England when English literary antisemitism first flourished; during this period, Eng- 
lish antisemitism was literary antisemitism. Further, it has not coexisted, nor does it need to 
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coexist, with any strong non-literary antisemitic elements. In England, antisemitic literary 
works continue to circulate, notwithstanding the absence of antisemitic parties, programs, 
or pogroms. English literary antisemitism has unusual integrity and coherence. It comprises 
a single, albeit complex, hegemonic discourse. It has been continuously present in English 
literature across eight centuries. It gives ethical weight to the blood libel, on which it plays 
variations with great resourcefulness. ‘The emergence and continued existence of literary an- 
tisemitism is due to Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Dickens, the three eminences of the English 
literary canon. Their antisemitic works resonate in world culture. It is only in certain works 
of literature that antisemitism is not degraded and degrading, composed by blackguards for 
blackguards. Of these works, most are to be found within the English literary canon. 


Minor Antisemitism (English Antisemitism #3) 


Why minor? In part, because of the historical memory of the radical antisemitism and the 
continuous creative presence of literary antisemitism. The Jewish threat had been seen off; 
the Jews themselves had been defeated. The national literature kept alive, as moments in- 
tegrally connected, both threat and defeat. In part, because of what England had become 
between expulsion and return, that is, defiantly Protestant, moderately tolerant, and 
intensely commercial. Jews were another “distinct and unconfounded nation.”® And in part 
because of what it became in the centuries that followed return, that is, globally ascendant 
and proudly anti-ideological. In its life as an empire, it was too mighty to stoop to fantasies 
of Jewish power; in its life as a liberal democracy, its politics were too consensual to allow for 
organized antisemitic activity (I simplify — but not by that much). 

There were moments in which the Anglo-Jewish ascent to equality was challenged and 
for short while stalled: the readmission debate (1655), the naturalization debate (1753), and 
the admission to Parliament debates (1847-1858). But England’s Jews were never a people 
of the ghetto. In consequence, their “emancipation,” when it came, amounted to no more 
than the conceding of the right to stand for parliament — important, but hardly on the 
scale of the continental emancipations. There were later moments which threatened Anglo- 
Jewry’s sense of security — for example, a certain culture of mistrust and antagonism toward 
Anglo-German Jews during World War I, and then overlappingly toward “Bolshevik” Jews 
during and in the immediate aftermath of the Russian Revolution (1916-1922). There were 
antisemitic aspects to the administration of the Palestine Mandate; there were difficult, 
unhappy aspects to British government policy toward Jewish refugees in the 1930s and to 
British military priorities in wartime. 

But throughout, England was not a violent place for Jews. There was no state-sponsored 
persecution. Politicians who took antagonistic positions toward Jews or Jewish interests (e.g., 
the religiously prescribed method of animal slaughter) were rarely able to translate their 
hostility into law. Further, while the history of British antisemitic political groups is a study 
in repeated failure, philosemitic initiatives and sentiment, rooted in the circumstances of 
readmission, contributed to the flourishing of the Anglo-Jewish community.’ Minor anti- 
semitism thus coexisted in a state of some tension with the anti-modern, lethal antisemitisms 
of the European continent: the Enlightenment and Counter-Enlightenment antisemitisms 
of France, the theological and racial antisemitisms of Germany, and the imperial and revo- 
lutionary antisemitisms of Russia. 
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Minor antisemitism’s contained character ensured its continuity. It accompanied the 
enlargement of collective Jewish civil liberties; it did not impede Jewish entrepreneurial 
accomplishment. Its existence has not inhibited Jews from celebrating England as a place 
of opportunity and freedom. It is an antisemitism that remains surprised by Jews — by their 
return after a 400 years absence, by their piety, by their cohesiveness, and by their com- 
mercial and intellectual achievements, all of which are over-estimated (ludicrously so, in 
certain instances). It is mixed with a certain wary admiration. In its most developed form, 
it wonders whether Jews can ever be whole-hearted members of the English nation, given 
their membership of the Jewish nation. It is capable of accusing Jews of entertaining “dual 
loyalties.” Christian dismay at Jewish recalcitrance lingers. None of this, however, has put 
in jeopardy Jewish civil rights or communal security. Minor antisemitism meets literary 
antisemitism in this formula: ¢hs is how Jews are to be treated, but that is how Jews are to be 
represented. It is a distinctively English combination. 

Though minor antisemitism waned in the 1960s and 1970s, three of its characteristics 
were replicated and developed in the “new antizionism.” That is, an antisemitism that 
(a) did not find any purchase in state institutions, yet flourished in civil society; (b) was una- 
ble to produce a cohort of ideologically committed Jew-haters, though found expression in 
malicious speech and hostile environments; (c) was given a warm reception in liberal and 
leftist milieus. 


The New Antizionism (English Antisemitism #4) 


Though there are many Zionisms, all affirm the unity of the Jewish people, the centrality of 
the land of Israel, and the misery of exile (“the three principles”). “Unity” need not exclude 
further loyalties and allegiances; “centrality” need not exclude diasporic communities; 
“misery” is both self-inflicted, by quarrel and stagnation, and inflicted by others, not least 
by antisemites. Zionists disagree with each other about the priority of the three principles, 
and promote competing versions of each one of them. 

Among the more serious threats to the morale of Diaspora Jews today is a certain liberal 
and leftist hostility toward Israel and the Zionist project. This hostility passes under the 
name of “antizionism.” It is pursued under the banner of “antiracism.”® It is essentially a 
post-1967 phenomenon, though it also has points of origin in earlier times. It is better termed 
“the new antizionism.” It is be distinguished from other, older antizionisms of a confessional 
character. Such is its pervasiveness that this antizionism has now acquired something of the 
status of political common sense, and Zionism itself has fallen into general opprobrium. In 
its English version, the new antizionism is burdened by multiple imperial guilts — the Balfour 
Declaration, the Palestine Mandate, the Suez Crisis. 

The new antizionism is successor to liberal and leftist campaigns of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries: 


© “The Great Eastern Crisis” (1876-1878) Disraeli was held by some (that is, antisemitic) lib- 
eral and leftist opinion to have taken sides against small nations striving for independ- 
ence in favor of the decaying and alien Ottoman Empire, and against the Christian 
party in favor of the Muslim party. The liberal academic E.A. Freeman wrote: “We 
cannot sacrifice our people, the people of Aryan and Christian Europe, to the most 
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genuine belief in an Asian mystery. We cannot have England governed by a Hebrew 
policy.”? 

¢ The Second Boer War (1899-1902) The war was held by some (that is, antisemitic) liberal 
and leftist opinion to have been fought by the British Empire in the interests of Jews — 
the “Randlords” of South Africa and the Jewish-owned press of Europe. “Every insti- 
tution and class had been scheduled by Jew as his heritage, medium and dependent,” 
declared the radical M.P., John Burns, at a public meeting.'” The view that the war 
was a Jewish one was commonplace among its opponents.'! Britain fights, wrote J.A. 
Hobson, for “a small group of international financiers, chiefly German in origin and 
Jewish in race.” (A very short line indeed can be drawn between Hobson and Jeremy 
Corbyn, leader of the Labour Party between 2015 and 2020.) 

¢ = Anti-Alienism (mid-1880s to mid-1900s) Some (that is, antisemitic) liberal and leftist opin- 
ion regarded Jewish workers as lacking union values. The celebrated Ben Tillett of the 
Independent Labour Party wrote in the Labour Leader in December 1894: “If getting on 
is the most desirable thing in this earth then the Jew, as the most consistent and deter- 


mined money-grubber we know is worthy of the greatest respect.” 


More generally, some (that is, antisemitic) liberal and leftist opinion regarded Jewish capital- 
ists as worse than the general run of capitalists, and Jewish newspaper proprietors as more 
dangerous than Christian proprietors. This is so “because they act practically in accord 
with their fellow capitalist Jews all over the world,” explained the SDF newspaper Justice, 
adding in pseudo-clarification, “We have no feeling against Jews as Jews, but as nefarious 
capitalists, and poisoners of the well of public information, we denounce them.”!” 

The extent to which the new antizionism is colored by antisemitism is a heavily con- 
tested question. It may be affirmed with confidence, however, that the new antizionism risks 
antisemitic formulation whenever it denies the Jews rights that it upholds for other, compa- 
rable peoples; whenever it adheres to the principle of national self-determination, except in 
the Jews’ case; whenever it affirms international law, except in Israel’s case; whenever it is 
indifferent to Jewish suffering, while being sensitive to the suffering of non-Jews; whenever 
it overstates beyond rational limit any case that could be made against Israel’s actions or 
policies, and overstates, similarly beyond rational limit, the significance of the Israel/Pales- 
tinian conflict in the context of world affairs in general. 

The new antizionism embraces antisemitism whenever it draws on: 


¢ the blood hbel, which supposes that Jews entertain homicidal intentions toward non-Jews; 

¢ the conspiracy libel, which supposes that Jews act in concert, in secret pursuit of goals 
inimical to non-Jews; 

¢ the economic libel, which supposes that Jews, who are self-interested, materialist, acquisi- 
tive, and unproductive by nature, exploit non-Jews when they can, and seek monopoly 
power; 

¢ the mendacity libel, which supposes Jews to be liars and deceivers, hoodwinking others by 
making false claims about their activities and projects (characterized as innocent), and 
about criticism of those activities and projects (characterized as malicious). 


These libels are founded upon a notion of the Jews as misanthropes, a people apart. They 
are libelous because they are damaging to the good name of the Jewish people. The “Jews 
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control the media” lie, for example, derives from a combination of the conspiracy libel and 
the economic libel. Common to these libels is an exaggerated account of Jewish power. 

Antisemitic antizionists are supported by fellow travelers who tolerate an antisemitism they 
do not share. Always ready to overlook or excuse, they court ignominy by ingratiating gestures 
toward activist antisemites. They are indulgent toward antisemitic abuse if given an antizion- 
ist coloring. They tend to confuse themselves by combining two incompatible arguments: the 
argument that Israel by its conduct causes antisemitism, and the argument that “antisemi- 
tism” 1s a scare invented by Israel defenders to distract attention from Israel’s offences. 

The new antizionism in its antisemitic iterations is English antisemitism’s most recent 
success story. It captured the Labour Party, though not without resistance and some dissent 
among party members. The departure of some leading Jewish (and non-Jewish) politicians 
from the Party, citing its antisemitism, did not have a substantial impact on Party morale, 
still less commit its officials and elected members to decisive action. Fair-minded judgment 
on the former Leader of the Party, Jeremy Corbyn, divided only on whether he was an anti- 
semite or a fellow traveler of antisemites. Purging the party of antisemitism will be the work 
of a generation. The evidence that the political will exists to undertake this task is not com- 
pelling, despite the efforts of Corbyn’s successor as party leader, Sir Keir Starmer. Members 
are not yet ashamed enough of their party’s antisemitism, authoritatively, if economically, 
exposed in the Equalities and Human Rights Commission report on the party in October 
2020. The report concluded that the party had acted unlawfully — among other things, by 
adopting antisemitic tropes and representing complaints of antisemitism as fake or smears.!° 

Regardless, this new antizionism continues to enjoy some standing in university milieus. 
For example, in one recent, scandalous, not quite resolved affair, a politics professor pub- 
lished, taught, and campaigned to the effect that Zionism is a racist, violent, imperialist 
ideology; that it has no place in any society; that Israel is the enemy of world peace; that it 
operates through and directs the actions of the “Israel Lobby”; that this lobby comprises 
many innocent-sounding organizations (communal defense groups, student societies, etc.); 
that they deceive us with cries of antisemitism when their operations are exposed; that both 
Israel and the Zionist movement must be directly targeted. 

Jewish organizations protested: this is antisemitism; it has no value as research; the pro- 
fessor’s university must take action; Jewish students are demoralized and at risk of violent 
attack. The professor’s champions responded: these organizations are conducting a smear 
campaign, a witch-hunt; the professor is a blameless anti-racist; he is the champion of pro- 
gressive causes (especially, the Palestinian cause), one which these organizations are com- 
mitted to opposing.!’ Free speech and academic freedom are in jeopardy because of Jewish 
activity: “false allegations and the weaponization of the positive impulses of anti-racism 


so as to silence anti-racist debate.!® 


Jews shut gentiles up. They claim to be victims, when 
in truth they are perpetrators; they claim to be heterogeneous and divided, when in truth 
they are a conspiratorial, single entity (save for a few admirable antizionist Jews — the sec- 
ular equivalent of St. Paul’s “saving remnant”: Romans 9:27); they claim to be among the 
exploited, when in truth they are chief among the exploiters. 

Jews thus live under a perpetual indictment. That it is an altogether unjust indictment, 
Jewish and non-Jewish anti-antisemites work hard to demonstrate. The general object is 
to defend Jews against abusive lies, from a certain elevated position — reasoned, elabora- 
tive, open to rational objection. It comprises an invitation to calumniators to meet on high 
ground. (How absurd, it might be thought.) The more institutional elements in Anglo-Jewry 
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tend, by contrast, to respond with appeals to shared values — anti-racism, tolerance, and 
so on. In general, intra-Jewish solidarity is stronger now than at any time since 1967, with 
none of that earlier moment’s alienating triumphalism. Community-institution protest, elec- 
toral mobilizations, investigative journalism, and activist campaigning on social media have 
deprived the new antizionism of a clear run. 


Social Media, etc. (Beyond English Antisemitism) 


Social media facilitates antisemitism. It puts antisemites in contact with each other, establish- 
ing online “communities” committed to Jew-hatred. It allows the circulation of antisemitic 
fabrications and partial truths unchallenged by evidence. It permits mob-like online attacks 
on Jews. It has enabled new technologies of belligerence — for example, “zoom bombing” and 
“trolling.”! Itis the first milieu where antisemitism can thrive without opposition or limitation. 
In its unguarded elaborations and effloresences, it thereby exposes its essential, malice-driven, 
vicious stupidity. The deterritorializing effects of the World Wide Web have diminished the 
salience of the national component in the formation of new antisemitisms. In the COVID 
pandemic, for example, antisemitic tropes roamed the net, indifferent to the location of their 
consumers.”” English antisemitism has now somewhat lost its distinctive character. 


Prospects for Anglo-Jewry 


Anglo-Jewry is embattled, and a little demoralized. The Community Security Trust (CST), 
which among other valuable services to the Anglo-Jewish community monitors levels of 
antisemitic incidents and expression, logged a record 1,813 antisemitic incidents in 2019. 
In the following year, 1,668 antisemitic incidents were logged. The drop from 2019 was 
due to the COVID-19 pandemic. Still, antisemites were inventive during this period: CST 
received 19 reports of video conferences hyacked with antisemitic content, a completely new 
type of incident.7! 

English Jews, when they think about antisemitism, alternate between two anxieties. The 
first is that antisemites threaten their peace, if not their existence. Their children are belea- 
guered at university; their attachment to Israel is everywhere menaced; they are no longer 
at home in the Labour Party. The second is that they are committing too much time to 
the struggle against antisemitic follies; they experience this “over-concern” as ignominious. 
Though the tension between these anxieties is irresolvable, it is observable that Jews are not 
leaving the country, and notwithstanding the difficulties they now face, England remains a 
safe, congenial place in which to live. Its levels of antisemitism are among the lowest in the 
world.?? The Anglo-Jewish settlement endures. 
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ANTISEMITISM IN FRANCE 


Maurice Samuels 


France’s treatment of its Jewish minority over the past 250 years presents a paradox. On 
the one hand, France was the first European country to offer Jews full civil rights. In the 
nineteenth century, Jews achieved more rapid social and economic integration in France 
than anywhere else in the world, scoring notable successes in banking, business, and the arts. 
Jews even reached the highest levels of the French government. In the twentieth century, 
France had five prime ministers of Jewish origin, more than any other country outside of 
Israel. On the other hand, it was in France that some of the most virulent strains of antisem- 
itism, on both the right and the left, first developed. French literature is shot through with 
antisemitic stereotypes and French history is punctuated by a series of notorious antisemitic 
“affairs.” In recent years, France has witnessed some of the worst attacks on Jews, making it 
ground zero for the so-called “new antisemitism.” In 2012, more than a third of all antise- 
mitic incidents worldwide took place in France.! 

To account for this paradox, it is necessary to examine not only the material circumstances 
that make the French case unique, but also the zmmaterial beliefs and ideas that have been 
projected onto Jews in France. In other words, it is necessary to explore the ways in which 
Jews came to play a specific role in the modern French political and cultural imagination. 
I will suggest in what follows that Jews became associated with the idea of the modern itself 
and that this association has determined the ways Jews have been treated in France—both 
positively and negatively—since the French Revolution. To be sure, Jews came to embody 
modernity in other places as well, but no other country embraced political, economic, and 
social modernization more self-consciously than did France. As a result, feelings for and 
against the Jews came to be experienced in France with a particular intensity. 

Jews have lived in France since Roman times. During the Middle Ages, Jewish com- 
munities flourished in both the North and South of France but also faced a great deal of 
persecution. Crusaders murdered the Jews of Rouen in 1096. The first charge of ritual mur- 
der in continental Europe was made against the Jews of Blois in 1171. The first Talmudic 
disputation, in which rabbis were forced to defend Judaism, was held at the court of Louis 
IX in 1240, resulting in the burning of hundreds of Jewish religious manuscripts in 1244. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, French kings would periodically expel the Jews from the 
kingdom, confiscate their assets, and then invite them to return a few years later. However, 
on September 17, 1394, Charles VI definitively expelled the Jews. Technically, Jews were not 
permitted to reside in the country again until the French Revolution. 

Nevertheless, at the time of the outbreak of the Revolution in 1789, over 40,000 Jews lived 
in France. Several thousand Sephardic Jews had settled in the Southwest, in and around 
Bordeaux, after fleeing the Spanish Inquisition. They pretended to be “New Christians” 
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until the early eighteenth century, when they received permission to practice Judaism 
openly. A few thousand Jews were also allowed to remain in Provence, since this southern 
region was not part of France at the time of the expulsion of 1394. During the Early Modern 
period, these Jews lived in locked ghettos, known as “carriéres,” and faced severe restric- 
tions on their economic activity. When France acquired the eastern provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine in 1648, Louis XIV allowed the relatively large communities of Jews residing 
there to remain despite the expulsion decree. Poor, orthodox, and Yiddish speaking, these 
Ashkenazic Jews were viewed by Early Modern French philosophers and reformers as the 
least modern people in the kingdom. Barred from dwelling in most large towns and cities, 
they lived in semi-rural villages, where their day-to-day existence had changed little since 
the Middle Ages. Since they were forbidden from pursuing most trades and professions, they 
engaged mainly in small-scale commerce and moneylending, which did not endear them to 
the local peasantry.” 

During the Revolution, the Jews of France were granted full equality in two separate 
decrees—first the Sephardic Jews of the Southwest (and the Jews of Provence) in 1790, fol- 
lowed by the Ashkenazic Jews of Alsace-Lorraine in 1791. It is notable that this founding 
event of modern Jewish history was brought about by a group of men who for the most 
part had little interest in actual Jews. The real goal of the revolutionaries was to modernize 
French society by eliminating the system of privileges and restrictions that had defined 
French life under the Old Regime. They wanted to institute a new society based on univer- 
salism, the idea that one law applied to all citizens equally, and Jews became an important 
test case for this new principle. By giving rights even to the Jews, the revolutionaries showed 
just how universal they could be.° 

Whatever the motivations of their benefactors, French Jews were quick to seize on the 
new opportunities offered them. No longer subject to humiliating restrictions, they began 
a remarkable social and economic ascent in the early nineteenth century. And as the coun- 
try itself modernized in this period, Jews were at the vanguard of change. Bankers like the 
Rothschilds helped transform France from a mostly agrarian nation into a financial power- 
house. A Sephardic Jewish family from Bordeaux, the Péreires, pioneered the nation’s new 
system of railroads. Meanwhile, Jewish performers like Rachel Félix and composers like 
Fromental Halévy spearheaded the Romantic revolution in the arts. By the mid-nineteenth 
century, Jews had gone from being the least modern of peoples to being associated with 
modernity in all its forms. 

The identification of Jews with modernity would have profound repercussions on 
the development of antisemitism in France. As in Germany, antisemitism in France 


2 


functioned as what Shulamit Volkov has called a “cultural code,” a way for individ- 
uals or groups to situate themselves on the political spectrum.* Because Jews owed so 
much to the founding event of modernity, the French Revolution, and because they 
were so visibly its beneficiaries, they served as a convenient shorthand to debate the 
enormous changes that France was undergoing. Those hostile to the Revolution and to 
modernity by and large became antisemites, while those who supported or benefitted 
from political, economic, and social change mostly did not. Additionally, those in the 
middle—who approved of some changes, but feared others—manifested their feelings 
through ambivalent reactions to Jews, veering between positive and negative attitudes 
and representations. 

During the French Revolution, when Jews were still seen as the /east modern of peoples, 
the main opposition to their emancipation came from deputies from Alsace and Lorraine, 
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who complained about aggressive Jewish lending practices. Although the Jews’ primary de- 
fender during the Revolution, the Abbé Grégoire, was a priest from Lorraine, some deputies 
also opposed granting Jews civil rights on Christian religious grounds.” These traditional 
economic and religious forms of antisemitism began to mutate in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century. As French political life began to divide between those who sought to 
facilitate modernization and those who sought to reverse it, the Jew began to serve as a 
stand-in for these debates. To a large degree, however, the Jews’ role in the debate over 
modernity was over-determined by their prior history: longstanding complaints about 
Jewish usury helped seal the association between the Jew and modern finance capitalism just 
as the ancient charges of deicide helped identify the Jew with the new forces of secularism 
that were undermining the authority of the Catholic Church. 

One of the foremost counter-revolutionary thinkers in early nineteenth-century France 
was also one of modern France’s most prominent antisemites: Louis de Bonald. In his essay 
“On the Jews” (1806), Bonald attacked enlightenment thinkers and revolutionaries for hav- 
ing undermined the traditional structures of French society, including the Catholic Church, 
by throwing open the doors to a foreign and financially rapacious alien “nation.” Bonald 
warned that the generosity of the French Revolution would soon lead to a Jewish invasion.® 
Beginning during the period of the Restoration (1815-1830), when the Bourbon monarchy 
returned to power, right-wing Catholics actively sought to baptize Jews, setting up conver- 
sion societies such as Notre Dame de Sion, which preyed on the poorest and most vulner- 
able members of the Jewish community by offering material inducement to conversion.’ 
Clerical newspapers like LAmi de la Religion et du roi (“The Friend of Religion and the King”) 
and L’Unwers (“The Universe”), meanwhile, gloated over every soul won over to the side 
of the church, seeing conversion as an important battle in the fight against the Revolution 
and modernity more generally.® French ultramontane Catholicism, which developed in 
opposition to the Revolution during the nineteenth century, would imbue later traditionalist 
Catholic movements with its antisemitism. 

One event more than any other crystallized the association between antisemitism and 
anti-modernity in France: the arrest of the duchesse de Berry. Following the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, which replaced the Bourbons with their more liberal cousin Louis-Philippe 
d’Orléans, the duchess launched a civil war in the far-western province of the Vendée, 
hoping to recover the throne for her 12-year-old son, the “legitimate” Bourbon heir. Even 
her political opponents appreciated the duchess’s audacity, which seemed like a throwback 
to a more chivalrous—which is to say pre-modern—era. However, her daring escapade 
foundered when her trusted protégé, a convert from Judaism named Simon Deutz, who was 
the son of France’s Chief Rabbi, betrayed her to the government in exchange for a large 
sum of money. In the affair that followed, supporters of the duchess heaped invective on the 
“Jew” Deutz, likening him to Judas. If, for those on the right of the political spectrum, the 
duchess became a symbol of the values that had been lost in the Revolution, Deutz’s lack of 
fixed loyalties—his willingness to sell out his God as well as his benefactress—made him 
the perfect emblem of the modern age. The arrest of the duchess helped ensure that the civil 
war that would play out for the next century between the forces of modernity and the forces 
of reaction—what is known as the Franco-French War (la guerre franco-frangaise)—would also 
be a war over the figure of the Jew.!° 

Just as counter-revolutionary forces pursued their agenda through more or less ex- 
plicit attacks on Jews, those who remained loyal to revolutionary principles and favored 
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modernization looked to the Jews as allies. As Lisa Moses Leff has shown, French Jewish 
political leaders formed political partnerships with liberals to oppose reactionary policies 
and to promote universalist values in the first half of the nineteenth century. The Jewish 
lawyer and statesman Adolphe Crémieux helped defend the Jews of Damascus, Syria, who 
were accused of a blood libel in 1840—an affair that pitted the ultramontane, right-wing 
Catholic press against liberals and secularists. Crémieux also made a name for himself by 
waging a successful legal battle to strike down the last remaining exceptional law applying 
to Jews in France—the more judaico, a special oath that Jews were required to swear 1n court 
until 1846. Crémieux would go on to serve as Minister of Justice in the provisional govern- 
ment following the Revolution of 1848, which replaced the July Monarchy of Louis-Phillipe 
(1830-1848) with the short-lived Second Republic (1848-1851). 

During the heady days of 1848, the Jewish actress Rachel Félix electrified audiences by 
declaiming La Marseillaise on the stage of the Comédie Frangaise, becoming a symbol of the 
republican struggle. It was Rachel’s Jewishness that allowed her to play this revolutionary 
role: in the mindset of the French public, Rachel spoke for all her suffering coreligionists 
and, by extension, for all those demanding equal rights in France and around the world. 
Jewishness and revolutionary liberty were seen to go hand-in-hand.'! This association only 
increased later in the nineteenth century. Pierre Birnbaum has described the close iden- 
tification of Jews with secular, liberal political values in the popular mindset of the Third 
Republic (1870—1940).!? 

It might therefore come as a surprise that French Jews also encountered animosity on the 
left of the political spectrum. Indeed, some of the most vicious expressions of antisemitism 
in France came from socialist critics of the modern capitalist economy. The industrial revo- 
lution arrived later in France than it did in England, but by the 1830s its effects were being 
perceived as a social problem: impoverished laborers had flooded the large cities, especially 
Paris, looking for work in the new factories, where conditions were inhumane and wages 
barely kept them from starvation. Already in the first decades of the nineteenth century, 
the utopian socialist Charles Fourier had begun to blame this situation on the “parasitism” 
of the Jews, who lived off the labor of others through commerce and money lending. His 
followers would make antisemitism even more central to their critique of industrial and 
finance capitalism. In 1845, Alphonse Toussenel published The Jews, Kings of the Age, in which 
he denounced the new “financial feudalism” of Jews like the Rothschilds, whom he thought 
had replaced the old aristocrats as the chief exploiters of the common people. Pierre-Joseph 
Proudhon, famous for coining the phrase “property is theft,” went even further than Tous- 
senel, denouncing the Jews as traitors and calling for their expulsion from France. Karl 
Marx, who lived in exile in Paris in the 1840s, criticized his utopian predecessors for lacking 
a theory of revolutionary change, but adopted much of their antisemitism. Although Marx 
himself was a convert from Judaism, and he largely refrained from attacking individual 
Jews, his essay On the Jewish Question (1844) nevertheless denounces Judaism itself as a reli- 
gion of “huckstering,” which had corrupted the world with its love of money. This socialist 
antisemitic discourse was reflected in the novels of Honoré de Balzac and in the works of 
dozens of other writers who found a convenient shorthand for depicting the evils of capital- 
ism in the figure of the Jew.!° 

The common bond linking antisemitism of the left and the right was a revolt against mo- 
dernity. Catholic monarchists might have hated modernity for destroying religious values 
and social hierarchies, while socialists targeted new forms of capitalist exploitation. Both 
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sides agreed that the Jew incarnated everything that was wrong with the modern age. As the 
nineteenth century progressed, these animosities only became more marked as those left be- 
hind in the new age—dispossessed aristocrats, traditionalist Catholics, starving workers— 
increasingly saw the Jew as their enemy. A series of scandals in the late nineteenth century, 
including the crash of the Catholic Union Générale Bank in 1882 and the Panama Canal 
scandal a decade later, in which several Jewish financiers were charged with corruption, 
helped fuel these hatreds. Edouard Drumont’s thousand-page screed against modernity and 
the Jews, Jewish France (1886), tied together the various strands of antisemitism from the 
left and the right. “The Revolution profited the Jews alone,” Drumont wrote; “Everything 
comes from the Jew, everything comes back to the Jew.”'* Although he drew heavily on the 
socialist tradition of antisemitism in his denunciation of the supposedly ill-gotten gains of 
the Jews made possible by the French Revolution, Drumont also incorporated Catholic ani- 
mosity and added a dose of the new “scientific” racism for good measure. His book became 
a publishing sensation, making its author a household name.'? Drumont would go on to edit 
a daily antisemitic newspaper in the 1890s, La libre parole (“Free Speech’), and was elected 
as a deputy by the white settlers of colonial Algeria, who turned virulently antisemitic at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

The arrest of the duchesse de Berry had helped implant the notion of the Jew as traitor 
in the French national psyche, an association hammered home by Drumont in his various 
publications. Thus, when news broke in 1894 that a high-ranking French army officer had 
sold military secrets to the Prussians, suspicion naturally fell on Captain Alfred Dreyfus, 
a Jew. No matter that the evidence of his crime was scant to say the least. Angry crowds 
filled the stands at the Ecole Militaire to cheer as Dreyfus was degraded publicly before 
authorities shipped him off to perpetual incarceration on Devil’s Island. Over the next 
five years, however, a growing number of French people came to believe that the army 
had committed a grave miscarriage of justice. In 1898, the novelist Emile Zola published 
his incendiary article known as “J’Accuse” [“I Accuse”], exposing how the top-ranking 
army brass had conspired to frame Dreyfus and to conceal the guilt of the actual traitor, 
Ferdinand Walsin Esterhazy. The Dreyfus Affair further divided the nation between left 
and right, between those who defended the principles of justice and liberal democracy 
and those willing to sacrifice those ideals to uphold the honor of the army. We recognize 
here the two sides in the on-going civil war over modernity. Eventually the left emerged 
victorious: Dreyfus received a pardon before eventually being exonerated and reintegrated 
into the army. The Dreyfusards capitalized on this victory by passing the Combes Law 
of 1905 separating church and state, a move toward secularism that further outraged the 
reactionary right.'© 

Between the 1890s and the 1930s, France saw an influx of immigrant Jews from Central 
and Eastern Europe, doubling the size of the French Jewish population to 340,000 on the 
eve of World War II. Many of these German- and Yiddish-speaking Jews were more reli- 
giously observant than their French coreligionists, and they congregated in certain neigh- 
borhoods, such as the Marais, which some native-born French Jews thought fanned the 
flames of antisemitism. The rise to power of Léon Blum, who became France’s first Jewish 
(and first socialist) prime minister in 1936, also led to an outpouring of antisemitism. Shortly 
before taking office, Blum was beaten and almost killed by the Camelots du rot, an antisemitic 
group with ties to the Action Francaise, a league dedicated to promoting anti-modern values, 


including royalism and reactionary Catholicism.” 
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When the Germans easily overran French defenses and occupied the northern half 
of France in 1940, they set up a puppet government in the south of the country, with 
its capital at Vichy, under the leadership of Maréchal Philippe Pétain, a hero of World 
War I. As the Germans began persecuting Jews in the north, confiscating Jewish prop- 
erty, and forcing Jews to wear the yellow star, many Jews fled south. But Vichy put into 
practice its own homegrown version of fascism, effectively undoing a century and a half 
of emancipation. In addition to promoting a reactionary ideology modeled on German 
National Socialism—* Labor, Family, Fatherland” would replace the French revolutionary 
motto of “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”’—Vichy’s “National Revolution” also prioritized 
antisemitism. Jews were driven out of the civil administration, excluded from most pro- 
fessions, and eventually placed into concentration camps in France before being deported 
to Auschwitz. By the end of the war, over 75,000 Jews had been deported from France, of 
which 72,500 were murdered, including 11,400 children.!® Lacking resources and connec- 
tions with the non-Jewish population, immigrant Jews died in much higher numbers than 
native-born French Jews. 

In the aftermath of the Holocaust, overt persecution of Jews in France essentially ceased 
for several decades. This period of relative calm coincided with a remarkable rebuilding of 
the French Jewish community, aided by the influx of hundreds of thousands of Jews from 
France’s former colonies in North Africa (Algeria mainly, but also Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Egypt). France would become the only country in Europe to have more Jews after World 
War II than before. France was also the biggest supporter of the State of Israel after its 
founding in 1948 and served as its main arms supplier in the 1950s and 1960s. This brief 
honeymoon would come to an end, however, when Charles de Gaulle reoriented France’s 
foreign policy toward the Arab world after 1967. Even more upsetting to many French 
Jews was a speech that de Gaulle gave in November of that year, in which he called Jews 
“an elite people, sure of themselves and dominating.” Although de Gaulle later claimed 
that he meant his characterization as a compliment, his speech violated the Universalist 
tradition whereby the French state does not distinguish among its citizens based on race 
or religion.!° 

Traditional antisemitism may have waned in the late twentieth century, but it did not 
vanish completely. The National Front, a far-right political party under the leadership 
of Jean-Marie Le Pen, kept alive the so-called Franco-French War. Although his slogan 
“France for the French” specifically targeted Muslim immigrants, Jews also felt their sense 
of belonging to the nation had once again been called into question. In the 1980s, the 
bizarre attempt by a university professor named Robert Faurisson to deny the reality of the 
Nazi gas chambers also gave France the dubious distinction of being the capital of Holocaust 
negationism. However, the last decades of the twentieth century saw antisemitism develop 
a new focus: the conflict over Zionism. The few notable acts of antisemitic violence in those 
years—such as the bombing of the rue Copernic synagogue in 1980—were perpetrated not 
by traditional right-wing groups, but by pro-Palestinian terrorists. 

If France today has the third largest number of Jews in the world, after Israel and the 
United States, it also has Europe’s largest number of Muslims: five million Muslims make 
up about ten percent of the French population while 500,000 Jews make up one percent. 
Tensions between these two groups continually run high, driven by events in the Mid- 
dle East.?° Since 2000, France has seen a dramatic increase in violent attacks committed 
against Jews by Muslim youth radicalized by Islamist ideology.” The most dramatic events 
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have made international headlines—the torture and murder of Ilan Halimi in 2006; the 
massacre of three Jewish school children and their teacher in Toulouse in 2012; the attack 
on the Kosher supermarket following the Charlie Hebdo murders in 2015. But daily life for 
Jews in France, particularly for those Jews who are easily identified as such by their clothing, 
has grown much less secure. Hundreds of attacks fail to make headlines and many more no 
doubt go unreported. 

The virulent anti-Zionism found in France very often bleeds into a generalized Jew 
hatred. The porousness of the boundary between anti-Zionism and antisemitism is clear in 
the scandalous performances of comedian Dieudonné M’Bala M’Bala, which attack both 
Israeli and French Jews while trafficking in Nazi references and gestures. The French state’s 
well-meaning attempts to combat antisemitism by banning these performances have largely 
backfired, as has compulsory education about the Holocaust in French public schools. 
French Muslim children often complain that the history of Jewish suffering gets more atten- 
tion than the crimes of colonialism.” 

Scholars have labeled anti-Zionism the “new antisemitism” to set it apart from the older, 
right-wing form of Jew hatred seen during the Dreyfus Affair and Vichy.”* But just how new 
is the “new antisemitism” in France? Like the older form of Jew hatred, it still contains a reli- 
gious element, even if the religious animus now springs from Islamic extremism rather than 
reactionary Catholicism. And like the old form of antisemitism, the new variety still resorts 
to the same conspiracy-oriented stereotypes of Jews as masters of finance and the media. 
But more significantly, the “new antisemitism” might still be understood as a reaction to 
modernity. The Islamic extremist revolt against the West—and against Israel and America 
as symbols of Western hegemony—is very much an attack on the same liberal values inher- 
ited from the Revolution that the “old” antisemites associated with the Jews. France today 
is divided over the issue of the “new antisemitism,” with some condemning it as the biggest 
threat facing the republic and others minimizing or excusing it because its perpetrators are 
themselves often victims of discrimination. This is because the French have still not finished 
fighting the war that has raged since the Revolution, the war over modernity. 
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ANTISEMITISM IN GERMANY 
James Wald 


The order came from the highest German authority: the Jews were to be “placed outside” 
the general “residential area” and “encircled” “with a wall.” The words instantly conjure 
up the familiar dreadful images. But these were words of deliverance rather than doom, 
the wall was to shield rather than confine, the place was Speyer rather than Warsaw, and 
the year was 1084 rather than 1940. Announcing the measure in the context of privileges 
he was granting to the new community, Bishop Rtidiger Huzmann declared, “I thought the 
glory of our town would be augmented a thousandfold if I were to bring Jews.” The refugees 
from Mainz, grateful for his hospitality and building “a strong wall to protect us from our 
enemies,” likened him to a devoted father, saying, “We then set forth our prayers before our 
Creator, morning and evening.” 

The confounding of easy expectations should give us pause. It is of course virtually impossi- 
ble to think of Jews and antisemitism in Germany without thinking of the Shoah (Holocaust), 
and yet, how can we prevent our knowledge of the years 1933-1945 from distorting our view of 
the many centuries—as in the above case, of both conflict and coexistence—that preceded it? 

In 2021, Germany and its Jewish community celebrated 1,700 years of a shared history 
first documented by an edict of the Roman Emperor Constantine affirming the right ofa Jew 
to serve on the Cologne city council.” It was a right that Jews would lose as the Christianity 
that Constantine adopted increasingly shaped state policy over the next millennium and a 
half. Paradoxes abound. On the one hand, medieval Germany witnessed some of the most 
devastating massacres of the era (1096, 1348-1351) and the first blood libel involving ritual 
cannibalism (1235). Modern Germany was the birthplace of antisemitic political parties— 
indeed, of the term antisemitism—and of the new racialized Jew-hatred that culminated in 
Nazism. On the other hand, Ashkenazi, from the medieval Hebrew term for Germany, came 
to designate northern European Jews as a whole, and the Germanic language born there— 
Yiddish—became their lingua franca. Perhaps nowhere else in modern Europe did Jews so 
enthusiastically embrace and contribute to the national culture. As émigré scholar Gershom 
Scholem put it in 1966, they “aspired to or claimed a deep attachment to things German, 
and a sense of being at home” and “enhanced German society with an astonishingly profuse 
outpouring in the fields of economics, science, literature, and art.” And yet, he adds, this 
“love affair” was “[b]y and large... one-sided and unreciprocated.”? 


Medieval Foundations 


The German-Jewish communities of Constantine’s day had almost disappeared after the 
fall of the Roman Empire, but between the tenth and eleventh centuries, Jewish merchants 
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from southern Europe migrated north to seek new economic opportunities.* German rulers’ 
preferential treatment of the Jews was crucial to their success but also exposed the newcom- 
ers to resentment and conflict with local populations. In addition, there were the Christian 
doctrines of supersessionism and Augustinian witness, according to which Christians could 
subjugate the Jewish descendants of deicides but not molest them because they were to serve 
as examples of divine disfavor. They contained an inherent tension, providing both protec- 
tions and potential fodder for persecution.” Both reasons for hostility increasingly converged 
in the following three centuries. 

During the First Crusade, in spring 1096, irregular bands of German knights and loosely 
allied local burghers massacred the Jews of Worms, Mainz, and Cologne, declaring: “Be- 
hold the time has come to avenge him who was crucified, whom their ancestors slew.” 
Religious and secular authorities opposed the violence but too often proved powerless or 
vacillated. The Jewish response ranged from flight or armed resistance to stoical accept- 
ance and even collective suicide.® Horrific as the slaughter was, it now appears not to have 
been the cataclysm that earlier generations discerned. The death toll was around 3,000 
rather than tens of thousands, the communities recovered, and Jewish settlement contin- 
ued apace. Robert Chazan argues: “The impact ... was, in sum, extremely limited.”’ The 
experience was nonetheless traumatic. The events left their imprint on the collective psy- 
che, the theology of martyrdom, and the liturgy.® Most important: Ashkenazi Jews would 
henceforth have to reckon with the threat of collective violence, emanating from below 
rather than above. On the eve of the Third Crusade in 1187-1188, for example, only firm 
intervention by local authorities and Emperor Frederick I prevented another massacre in 
Mainz.'° 

The Crusades, although not directed against the Jews and eventually accompanied by 
explicit condemnations of anti-Jewish acts, nonetheless contributed to a refocusing of hos- 
tility on the Jew as contemporary and proximate rather than abstract historical enemy.!! 
The idea that Jews harbored an inveterate hostility toward contemporary Christians took 
sinister new form in the twelfth to fourteenth centuries with the rise of three conspirato- 
rial fantasies: host desecration, ritual murder, and poisoning of gentiles. Germany played a 
role in the propagation of all three, and moreover became the site of most of the resultant 
persecution. 

The first ritual crucifixion charge arose in England from an incident in 1144. However, 
the first apparent blood libel in the strict sense of ritual cannibalism—though at Christmas 
rather than Easter, as would later be typical—occurred in 1235 in Fulda, where 34 Jews 
paid with their lives.!? Although popes and emperors alike, after consulting Jewish author- 
ities and texts, firmly condemned the false charge, the popular belief that Jews made use of 
Christian blood endured for centuries.'* The most celebrated ritual murder case—that of 
Simon of Trent (1475)—resulted in the judicial murder of a handful of local Jews, but had far 
greater consequences because it unfolded at the intersection of German and Italian culture 
as well as imperial and Papal authority. The new printing technology invented in Germany 
also helped to inform the development of a martyr’s cult around Simon of Trent, which in 
turn inspired further ritual murder charges north of the Alps.'° 

Closely related to the ritual murder charge was that of host desecration, 1.e., the belief 
that Jews tortured or otherwise defiled the communion wafer that, according to the church, 
was the body of Christ. This libel originated in Germany in the mid-thirteenth century and 
recurred into the sixteenth. It inspired regional pogroms such as the movements named 


after the leaders Rintfleisch (146 locales, 3,000 dead in 1298) and Armleder (1336—1338) in 
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Franconia and, more commonly, local actions, such as in Prague (1389), Breslau (Wroclaw; 
1453), Passau (1478), and Brandenburg (1510).!° Chronologically more circumscribed but 
geographically more widespread and far more lethal were the anti-Jewish outbursts arising 
from the Black Death. From late 1348 to 1351, attacks on Jews accused of spreading poison 
in wells or by other means occurred in some 400 locales in the German lands, from Basel 
to Breslau (Wroclaw). At the height of the persecutions in early 1349, Strasbourg burned 
2,000 Jews, and 3,000 perished in Erfurt.!’ The papacy condemned the well-poisoning 
charge, as it had that of ritual murder, again to little avail.!® 

Pondering these “chimerical beliefs or fantasies,’ Gavin Langmuir provocatively argued 
that antisemitism began not with scientific racism in the modern era and instead in the High 
Middle Ages, with the transition from hostility based on disagreement over “nonrational 
beliefs” (religious truth) to hostility “aroused by irrational thinking about ‘Jews”” arising 
from Christian self-doubt in the face of stubborn Jewish disbelief. Others have challenged 
his thesis and definitions alike but Langmuir’s fundamental point deserves emphasis: the 
crusaders killed Jews for what they were—unbelievers. By contrast, adherents of the new 
conspiracy theories killed out of beliefin “menacing characteristics or conduct that no Jews 
have ever been observed to possess or engage in.”!® 

This much is certain: by the thirteenth century, many Christians believed in a Jewish 
enmity focused both on their persons and on the suffering human Jesus and the Eucharist, 
now at the center of church doctrine and popular piety. The shift in the focus of hostility 
from the Jews of the time of Christ to the Jews of the present also found reflection in art.70 
The distinctive German contribution was the so-called Judensau—a sculpture typically 
depicting Jews nursing from a pig or eating its excrement. This image appears on churches 
and other buildings from the thirteenth through sixteenth centuries.”! The new print cul- 
ture spread the image of the Fudensau, like that of ritual murder, conveying the twin mes- 
sage that the Jews are not like other humans, and, accordingly, commit inhuman crimes.7” 

The othering of the Jews coincided with their declining social status (of which it was 
both cause and consequence), as well as a general increase in persecution of outgroups.”? 
Unlike the territorial states of England and France, which expelled their Jews between the 
late twelfth and fourteenth centuries, the less centralized Holy Roman Empire undertook 
no such comprehensive measures. Instead, accusations of ritual murder, host desecration, 
or economic harm (sometimes a combination of these) triggered expulsions from individual 
locales. By the end of the fifteenth century, German Jews found themselves forced to relocate 


. Da 2. 
from major cities to smaller towns.”* 


Early Modern 


A new yet familiar assault on German Jewry began in 1509 when Johann Pfefferkorn, a 
convert from Judaism, acting in concert with the Dominicans, unsuccessfully called for the 
destruction of dangerous Jewish books such as the Talmud. What was different this time 
was that the Christian Hebraist Johannes Reuchlin, serving on an imperial commission, 
opposed confiscation on the grounds of preservation of knowledge and the rights of Jews as 
citizens, and that the controversy became a cause céléebre for humanists, among them one 
Martin Luther.”° 

The figure of Luther has come to loom as large in the history of German antisemitism 
as in that of the Reformation itself. According to a simplistic and psychologizing popular 
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view, he began as a potential friend of the Jews but then viciously turned against them 
when they failed to adopt his new faith. True, in 1523, he denounced the clergy as “fools,” 
“sophists,” and “crude asses’ heads” for treating the Jews harshly rather than “in a kindly 
way” and “brotherly manner.” And, 20 years later, he thundered against the Jews as “blind, 
venomous... surely possessed by all devils,” calling for the destruction of their homes and 
synagogues, banning of their teaching and books, and compulsory redirection to manual 
trades—if unavailing, to be followed by expulsion.”° 

However, both statements appeared in abstruse theological treatises intended to prove 
the correctness of a Christian reading of Jewish scripture. They demonstrate the consist- 
ency as well as complexity of Luther’s thinking on the Jews, who serve as a theological 
signpost, the embodiment of obdurate unbelief. The fading of hope for conversion in 1543 
merely redirected his criticism from church policy to the Jews themselves. Luther now 
accused Jews of causing worldly as well as religious harm to Christians, called for their 
social isolation rather than integration, and lent credence to the charges of child murder 
and well-poisoning that he had once rejected. He continued the attack in his most vulgar 
work, in which he interpreted the Wittenberg Judensau, declaring, the rabbi “look[{s] under 
the sow’s tail and into the Talmud.”?’ Such statements repelled even some of Luther’s 
supporters.” 

The Reformation brought mixed consequences for Jews. It helped to end convictions for 
ritual murder and host desecration in the Empire.”? It brought about a new interest in Jewish 
texts and language. Yet it also reinforced existing anti-Judaism. The Reformers saw them- 
selves as successors of the early Christians: critics of an outmoded works-based ritualistic 
religion. Both Catholic and Protestant controversialists were wont to denounce opponents 
as “Judaizers.”?” 

A last relic of an essentially medieval view was Johann Andreas Eisenmenger’s massive 
Judaism Exposed (1700/1711), a literalistic, ahistorical, and tendentious reading of genuine 
Jewish sources, purporting to prove Jewish spiritual barbarism, implacable hostility to 
Christians, and ritual murder, and urging imposition of new restrictions.*! Emperor Leo- 
pold I, who had expelled the Jews of Vienna in 1670, banned the book, thanks in part 
to the intervention of Rabbi Samson Wertheimer. While the vast majority of Jews lived 
in poverty and hardship in small towns, select individuals of means, such as Wertheimer, 
became Court Jews who served as administrators, suppliers, and financiers to rulers intent 
on modernizing their states. In exchange, they received urban residency and other high 
privileges—a status they used to intercede on behalf of the community.” 


From Emancipation to Antisemitism 


Ordinary Jews in the eighteenth-century German states continued to suffer discrimina- 
tion, including restrictions on residence, free movement, and occupations.*? The impetus 
for their emancipation—the removal of these “disabilities”—derived from both principle 
and pragmatism. In both cases, proponents of emancipation saw religious distinctions as an 
outmoded basis for the organization of civil society.** The philosopher Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing provocatively presented Jewish protagonists as the embodiment of humanity and 
decency in the dramas The Jews (1749; set in the present) and Nathan the Wise (1779; set during 
the Crusades). Enlightened absolutists such as Emperor Joseph II were intent on moderniz- 
ing their realms by making them more rational and productive. Thus, his Edict of Tolerance 
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(1782) lifted many economic and social restrictions, to make “the Jewish nation useful and 
serviceable to the State.” 

In contrast to France, which debated emancipation in the context of national legislation 
and revolutionary upheaval (1790-1791), Germany took up the issue on the more abstract 
plane of Enlightenment thought.°° Concerning the Amelioration of the Civil Status of the Jews 
(1781), which the Prussian civil servant Christian Wilhelm von Dohm wrote at the be- 
hest of the Jewish philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, established the standard argument: 
as nothing in their religion prevented Jews from being law-abiding subjects and “fulfilling 
their duties to the state,” there was no justification for “this one exception from the laws of 
an otherwise enlightened policy.” To the extent that Jews displayed undesirable behaviors, 


2 


these were the result of historical “oppression” (“all this is our doing”) rather than nature 
(“The Jew is even more man than Jew”) and would disappear: “it is FIRST necessary to 
give them equal rights.” In contrast, the Orientalist and biblical scholar Johann David 
Michaelis, who had dismissed as preposterous Lessing’s portrait of a humane and cultured 
modern Jew, formulated the standard response: “the Law of Moses,” intended to keep 
Jews “separate from other peoples,” made their “citizenship” and “full integration” “diffi- 
cult or impossible”: especially military service (their congenital small stature was another 
drawback). And it was “the deceitfulness of the Jews,” 
accounted for the “corrupted” nature of “the Jewish brain” and their disproportionate 


rather than circumstances, that 


penchant for criminality, °° 

The extent to which foes of emancipation anticipated the traits of modern antisemitism 
remains a matter of contention. This much we can say: both sides viewed Judaism as the 
embodiment of the anachronistic, and thus saw no value in the preservation of a Jewish 
religion or identity. The difference was that the proponents emphasized commonality and 
contingency, and the opponents, difference and immutability. The latter saw no prospect of 
regeneration and integration. The negative traits they ascribed to Jews would prove easily 
compatible with the emerging categories of “nation” and “race”? Indeed, Mendelssohn 
reproached Michaelis for speaking “always of Germans and Jews” rather than “Christians 
and Jews,” and for characterizing Jews as permanent “strangers,” 

The French Revolutionary Wars brought emancipation, but the Restoration of 1815 
largely reversed it and the abortive Revolutions of 1848 recapitulated the pattern of 
affirmation and revocation. Universal emancipation finally occurred with the establishment 
of the Austro-Hungarian Dual Monarchy (1867) and the German Empire (1871).4! It thus 
roughly coincided with the emancipation of the serfs in Russia (1861) and the emancipation 
of African Americans in the US (1863-1870). 

Formal legal equality did not necessarily translate into lived reality. In both empires, 
Jews could now seek the socially coveted status of reserve officer. In Prussia, however, the 
combined resistance of officer corps and government prevented the commissioning of any 
Jew from 1885 until 1914.7 In the Habsburg lands, by contrast, Jews, although comprising 
only 4.4 percent of the population, accounted for 17 percent of the reserve officers. And this 
status protected them in civilian life, for if an antisemite insulted a Jew who turned out to be 
an officer, he might find himself forced to fight a duel or lose his own honor.*? 

At once taking advantage of new opportunities and fleeing antisemitic stereotypes, 
German-speaking Jews assimilated into the bourgeoisie by moving up the scale of both 
economic activity and respectability. Their descendants, motivated by what Stefan Zweig 


called the “desire to rise above mere money,” turned to culture and the liberal professions. *# 
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German and Austrian Jews would also account for over a third of their nations’ Nobel Prizes 
in the sciences prior to the Nazi era.” 

Ironically, whereas this remarkable success story should have validated the emancipatory 
bargain, it for some proved the opposite. Critics saw the wrong kind of success, whether 
measured by quantity or quality. Jews now came to epitomize the modern: the prime benefi- 
ciaries and then instigators of a modernity causing massive social and economic dislocations 
and exercising a corrosive effect on traditional culture and values. As the eminent historian 
Heinrich Treitschke lamented (1880): “our country is invaded year after year by multitudes 
of assiduous pants-selling youths from the inexhaustible cradle of Poland, whose children 
and great-grandchildren are to be the future rulers of Germany’s exchanges and Germany’s 
press.”*° 

Here are the origins of antisemitism, a new term conventionally attributed to Wilhelm 
Marr (1879).*7 As Richard Levy argues, it was distinguished not just by a secular versus 
religious rationale, or the intensity of the animosity, and instead by a new emphasis on 
action: the need for sustained effort to stop Jews from wielding an illegitimate power over 
the majority population.*® To that end, antisemites created single-issue parties, organi- 
zations, and publications, tools appropriate to the new era.*? In Germany these included 
the Christian Social Party of Prussian Court Pastor Adolf Stoecker (1878), Otto Bockel’s 
Antisemitic People’s Party (1889), the Antisemites’ Petition calling for restrictions on 
Jewish rights (1880-1881), and the Pan-German League (1894). The popularity of the 
German parties peaked in 1893, as their pendants in Austria-Hungary were on the rise: 
e.g., the Christian Social Party, which was led by Karl Lueger who served as the mayor 
of Vienna from 1897 to 1910, or the racist pan-German movement of Georg von Scho- 
nerer. These were stronger and more popular than their northern counterparts, exerting 
a larger influence over national discourse.°” Jews moreover found themselves caught be- 
tween competing Slavic and German chauvinisms, both of which viewed them as hostile 
aliens.”! 

It would be understandable but nonetheless mistaken to see scientific racism as the cen- 
tral trait of antisemitism. It was a novum, but not yet dominant or determinative.°* Not all 
antisemites espoused racism (or even the repeal of emancipation). In Germany, racism not 
only posited the absolute superiority of the Aryan or Germanic race—now defined in direct 
opposition to the Jewish race—but also imbued the Volk (connoting at once people, nation, 
race) with a transcendental essence and cosmic mission. This so-called vélkisch movement 
was for the time a marginal one, largely confined to intellectuals and the cultural realm, but 
the image of the Jew in vélkisch and mainstream antisemitism was the same. Thus, whether 
as a result of his religion, socialization, or nomadic ancestry in barren deserts, the Jew 
was seen as essentially unproductive and exploitative in the economic realm and soulless 
and uncreative in the cultural one, further hampered by his congenital inability to speak 
the language of the host nation.’ He was moreover physically inadequate, effeminate yet 
sexually predatory.°* Racism provided a new, up-to-date language—adopted not just by its 
adherents—to reaffirm Jewish otherness. 

Antisemitism flourished not least because it resonated with other deeply rooted attitudes. 
The striking success of the Jews appeared as an alarming reversal of the natural order: Marr’s 
most popular work was entitled The Victory of Jewry over Germandom, and Lueger warned, 
“the old Christian Austrian Empire [is] being replaced by a new Jewish Empire.””? Less 
obvious but equally strong is the continuity between New Testament anti-Judaic polemic 
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and antisemitic stereotypes (most memorably articulated by Richard Wagner) of Jews as 
earthbound and spiritually arid.°° The highly influential The Talmud Jew, by the Prague 
theologian August Rohling (1871), explicitly connected past and present: cribbing from Ei- 
senmenger, it denounced Judaism for elevating the Talmud over the bible and teaching crim- 
inality (including ritual murder) as a means for Jews to become “kings of capital, princes of 
trade, rulers of the press.””’ Finally, one of the most important yet least-recognized aspects of 
antisemitism—again, with roots in the Christian past—was fear of Verjudung (“Jewification”’): 
Jews needed to be disempowered because they spread an un-German spirit that would fatally 
infect the majority population: hence the particular concern with culture and the press.”® 
The antisemitic parties failed to achieve their goals.®? Still, their impact was far from 
negligible. In effect, the first outbreak of the disease had been stemmed, but the virus contin- 
ued to mutate and spread. As Shulamit Volkov argues, antisemitism began to function as a 
“cultural code,” an essential element in a new “German ideology” comprising nationalism, 
militarism, antidemocracy, and antimodernism. ‘To accept one was to accept the other.°? 
Above all, antisemitism dealt a psychological blow to Jews. Even as their collective success 
continued, the threat was now visible and their social isolation increased.°! One response 
was flight. In the two decades from the 1880s to the 1900s, conversions in both Germany 
and Austria-Hungary rose markedly.®” Another was defiance, something that most notably 


emerged through the development of political Zionism.°° 


War, Revolution, Upheaval 


During the Great War, the bulk of the fighting on the eastern front took place in the areas 
with the greatest Jewish population, and the focus of world concern was, understandably, 
on the depredations of the Russians.°* Germany and Austria-Hungary had proclaimed 
themselves liberators and defenders of the eastern Jews, but the encounter with these tradi- 
tional and impoverished Ostjuden was often a culture shock for the troops. Although reac- 
tions ranged from sympathy to outright antisemitism, the common effect was to confirm a 
sense of Jewish otherness and backwardness.°°? However, the most notorious manifestation 
of antisemitism was the posing of an insidious question. Jews were overwhelmingly patriotic 
and had flocked to the colors of both empires. Some now served as officers in Germany, 
where necessity finally outweighed the desire for homogeneity. It had therefore come as a 
shock when, in 1916, the War Ministry initiated the so-called “Jew Count” (Judenzéhlung) 
in response to public complaints that Jews were avoiding the front or military service alto- 
gether.° ° Stunned upon learning of the census, Arnold Zweig wrote to Martin Buber that he 
felt like “a captive civilian and a stateless foreigner.”©” Communal organizations mobilized 
but secured from the government only a vague statement to the effect that Jewish behavior 
had not prompted the census. Although the Jew Count might not have presaged efforts that 
arose under Nazism, it was “a warning sign that antisemitism in Germany was alive and 
well, especially in times of stress and national reverse.”°® 

After the defeat of Imperial Germany, during the period of the Weimar Republic, Jews 
came to enjoy the fullest opportunities and fell under the most sustained attack. If antisem- 
ites had found the Empire disappointing, a republic deemed born of Jewish treason was 
anathema. They assassinated Bavarian Premier Kurt Eisner in the counterrevolutionary 
turmoil of 1919, but even more shocking to the nation was the 1923 assassination of Foreign 
Minister Walther Rathenau.°? 
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Hitler had first encountered what Saul Friedlander calls mystical, obsessive “redemptive” 
vilkisch antisemitism in Vienna.” It occupied the “mythic core” of Nazism.’! The Nazi 
Party (National Socialist German Worker’s Party; NSDAP) was born in 1920 from one of 
hundreds of far-right groups that sprang up. In a decade it eclipsed all of them and the major 
right-wing parties. Through the failed 1923 Putsch and Hitler’s subsequent brief imprison- 
ment, the Nazi Party had been a small “ideological” one dedicated to violent action. There- 
after, it sought to become a broad-based party and pursued an electoral strategy. Without 
abandoning its doctrines, it toned down its antisemitism to attract more adherents.’” At the 
same time, it ramped up the culture war. Weimar culture was for the antisemites the visible 
embodiment of hated modernity.’? The success of Nazism’s electoral breakthrough in 1930 
prompted even some centrist and left parties to flirt with antisemitism or drop Jewish candi- 
dates, to no avail.’* In January 1933, Hitler was appointed Chancellor. 


The Holocaust 


The Holocaust is a topic of such magnitude that we can here neither treat it in detail nor omit 
it. What, then, can we say about its relationship to antisemitism? Raul Hilberg seemed to 
have no doubt. He framed his pioneering account of “the destruction of the European Jews” 
as “the culmination of a cyclical trend” of anti-Jewish policies of church and state stretch- 
ing back 1,500 years, which “both perpetrators and victims drew upon”: “The Germans,” 
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“with success,” “The Jews,” “with disaster.” However, he accorded little role to antisemitism 
in the actual unfolding of a tripartite “bureaucratic process” of definition, concentration, 
and extermination.’ Despite this retrospective clarity, and contrary to popular views, most 
historians believe the genocide did not flow systematically from a preordained plan, and 
most Germans did not support the Nazis out of antisemitism.’° 

Both issues become easier to grasp if we understand the Holocaust not just as annihilation, 
and instead as a comprehensive attempt to rid the world of Jewish influence.’’ The Nazis 
entered power determined to settle with the Jews, but proceeded piecemeal, tentatively, and 
opportunistically—beginning with separation and then pressure for emigration—until, at 
last, in 1941, wartime circumstances and the ever-increasing numbers of Jews in their hands 
led to the decision for extermination. Racist antisemitism lay at the heart of the Nazi world- 
view, from culture to wars of conquest. However, the average citizen could choose to support 
the Nazis out of opposition to communism or the Versailles Treaty—without, like the Nazi 
ideologue, attributing them to a Jewish conspiracy. 

To be sure, the Nazis sought to inculcate antisemitism or exploit existing anti-Jewish 
attitudes. Nazism legitimized itself by claiming its doctrines were the culmination of 
German tradition, and it assiduously assembled antisemitic utterances by the great po- 
ets and thinkers. Leading clerics invoked Luther in praising Kristallnacht.”® Antisemitic 
propaganda increased with the outbreak of the war.’ The two most notorious and heavily 
promoted films were the pseudodocumentary Der ewige Jude (“The Eternal Jew”) and the 
historical epic Jud Sif (“SUB the Jew”), both from 1940. Both portrayed Jews as nefarious 
shapeshifters whose inner nature, despite all attempts to assimilate, would always reveal 
them.°° One could take the Jew out of the ghetto, but one could not take the ghetto out of 
the Jew. Both also ended with a warning: Jud Sus with the 1738 expulsion of the Jews after 
the Court Jew is executed for racial defilement, and Der ewige Jude with Hitler’s 1939 proph- 
ecy that war would bring the annihilation of the Jews. The timing, as Germany prepared 
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for the invasion of the USSR and the radicalization of its racial policy, was ominous. In- 
deed, Himmler arranged screenings of Jud Sif for the SS and police. 

As best we can determine, minorities of Germans strongly endorsed or opposed antisem- 
itism, while the majority was indifferent. Sympathy for Jews, evident in 1933-1935, began 
to wane under the influence of antisemitic propaganda and coercion, and by 1935—1938, 
there was growing acceptance of the existence of a “Jewish Problem.” ‘There was support 
for antisemitism in the abstract or in the form of social and economic restrictions and other 
legal measures. Violence, as on Kristallnacht, generally met with more disapproval.®! 
A series of historiographic debates has tended to diminish antisemitism as a causal force not 
only for the rise of Nazism but also for the unfolding of the Holocaust itself, from bystanders 
to perpetrators.°? The conclusion should be more rather than less disturbing. Over the cen- 
turies, the state had been a pragmatic or principled protector for the Jews. When Germany 
became a persecutor, Jews had no recourse and were left adrift. Antisemitism proved suc- 
cessful in subjecting them to social death: isolating them and breaking down most bonds of 
solidarity. By the outbreak of the war, most Germans evidently wished that the Jews would 
disappear. What that might entail, they did not ponder too deeply. Antisemitism and its 
consequences seemed an acceptable price to pay for attaining the goals of the Third Reich. 


Postwar to Present 


After the war, overt expressions of antisemitism were unacceptable, though antisemitic 
attitudes persisted. The prevalent German stance was in any case one of self-pity and 
self-preservation.®? Denazification and re-education were inconsistent and produced lim- 
ited results.* All three German states that arose on the soil of the former Third Reich 
missed opportunities to confront the Holocaust and antisemitism. The restorationist liberal- 
democratic regime in West Germany (BRD) acknowledged responsibility for the past by 
concluding a reparations agreement with Israel while retaining large numbers of former 
Nazis in the civil service in the interest of stability. Socialist East Germany (DDR) defined 
itself as an antifascist state, but submerged the Holocaust in this larger framework and 
declined to accept responsibility for the actions of the previous regime. The superpower 
patrons encouraged their respective clients in these stances.°° Austria, exploiting its desig- 
nation as a liberated rather than occupied country, largely managed to avoid national intro- 
spection until revelations of the wartime past of President Kurt Waldheim in the 1980s.°° 

Although the DDR vigorously propagated an official image of anti-Nazism, the BRD 
was arguably more successful in building recognition of responsibility for the Holocaust and 
antisemitism into the national identity.°” However, even as the historical anniversaries of 
the 1980s helped to cement the growing memory culture in the latter, they also triggered 
new challenges. The so-called “historians’ debate” (1985-1988), which arose from right- 
wing attempts to relativize Nazi crimes in comparison with Soviet ones, reflected a broader 
incipient questioning of the place of guilt in the collective identity, which would increase 
after unification.®° 

Today, concern over antisemitism involves two main sources: (1) a resurgent nationalist 
far right ranging from violent extremists to the eclectic AfD party, which sits in Parlia- 
ment®? and (2) sectors of Muslim and Arab communities, in which anti-Jewish attitudes 
may stem from traditional religion, Islamism, or the Israeli-Palestinian conflict.2° A third, 
however, is now prevalent. Relativization of the Holocaust, so-called Holocaust fatigue, and 
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the desire to “draw a line under the past” are not confined to the alt-right. Whether out of 
displaced guilt and so-called secondary antisemitism (“the Germans will never forgive the 
Jews for Auschwitz,” in the memorable phrase of Zvi Rex) or for other reasons, an increas- 
ingly critical attitude toward Israel in mainstream discourse often expresses itself in the Nazi 
analogies and classic antisemitic tropes of Jewish power and conspiracy once confined to 
extremist circles or former Soviet “anti-Zionism.””! 

Recent episodes epitomize the fraught situation. In 2018, the AfD in Wittenberg 
condemned the return of “the ugly grotesque face of antisemitism” but, provocatively 
instrumentalizing anti-antisemitism to mobilize anti-immigrant sentiment, contrasted the 
clamor for the removal of the admittedly “repulsive” 700-year-old Judensau with the silence 
about the purported source of the new German antisemitism: Muslims.°? Making no such 
distinctions, a right-wing German motivated by antisemitic anti-immigrant conspiracy 
theories similar to those of the Pittsburgh shooter attacked a synagogue in Halle a year 
later. Security measures foiled “what could have been the worst anti-Semitic atrocity in 
Germany since the Holocaust,” and the incident aroused widespread condemnation and 
expressions of solidarity.?? Garnering far less attention but no less revealing was an incident 
in Wuppertal five years earlier. Three German Palestinians accused of attempting to burn 
down a synagogue received suspended sentences when a judge ruled that their motivation 
was not antisemitism, but a desire to draw “attention to the Gaza conflict.”** A year after 
the Halle attack, Chancellor Angela Merkel, marking the 70th anniversary of the Central 
Council of Jews in Germany, expressed “grave concern” that antisemitism had “never dis- 
appeared,” and “[m]any Jews do not feel safe, do not feel respected in our country.”?° It was 
not a pro-forma comment. Government surveys and intelligence reports register a notable 
increase in antisemitic attitudes as well as actions. The President of the Federal Office for 
the Protection of the Constitution warned in 2020 that “The old hatred is becoming more 
respectable (salonfahiger)“ and anti-Jewish views “reach even into middle-class circles.” oh 
Cause for concern is not necessarily cause for alarm, and yet that one should even have to 
raise the issue of antisemitism in Germany more than 75 years after the defeat of Nazism 
speaks volumes. 
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ANTISEMITISM IN HUNGARY 
Holly Case 


Origins 


Hungary shares with several other European countries a nineteenth-century history of 
revolution (1848-1849), a drive toward national consolidation and homogenization, and an 
explosion of print media. In all of these developments, Jews’ participation was significant, 
as was that of antisemites. Emancipation took place twice, once in 1849, quickly rescinded 
with the Revolution’s demise, and again in 1867, when Hungary reached its Compro- 
mise (Awsgleich) with imperial Austria, securing effective independence for the Kingdom 
of Hungary in all but military, diplomatic, and some fiscal matters. Thereafter, many Jews 
in Hungary adopted the Hungarian language, took on Hungarian names, sometimes even 
converted to Christianity, assumed positions in the state administration, became prom- 
inent cultural figures, or intermarried with non-Jews. Their rapid assimilation bolstered 
the number of Hungarians in a state that encompassed several other nationalities (Serbs, 
Romanians, Slovaks, Germans, among others), many with their own intensifying national 
movements. 

During this period, several prominent Hungarian personalities expressed their opposi- 
tion to antisemitism. In the heady March Days of the revolution of 1848, the romantic poet 
and revolutionary Sandor Pet6fi wrote in his diary about events as they unfolded. On March 
20, he reacted with rage to the ethnic German revolutionaries’ refusal to allow Jews to serve 
in the newly established revolutionary National Guard formations. “How dare you perse- 
cute [the Jews] in our country?”! And following the blood libel in Tiszaeszlar in 1883, the 
exiled revolutionary leader, Lajos Kossuth, wrote that “as a man of the nineteenth century 
Iam ashamed of antisemitic agitation; Iam ashamed of it as a Hungarian, I condemn it as 
a patriot.”” But antisemitic agitation there was. 


Disappearance and Invisibility 


Historian Peter Kenez wrote that “modern antisemitism was different from the medieval 
variety” in that it assumed the existence of an essential and insidious Jewish nature that even 
conversion and assimilation could not alter or render harmless, but merely rendered invis- 
ible and therefore all the more dangerous.® Kenez and others date the origins of modern 
antisemitism to the 1870s, in the wake of the 1873 “Grinderkrise,” the “Great Depression” 
of the nineteenth century.* But this is a German timeline, accompanied by the rise of a 
central German nationalist preoccupation from the late nineteenth century through World 
War II: the fixation on not having enough space (Lebensraum).° 
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The Hungarian nationalist preoccupation, by contrast, was with the prospect of national 
dissolution and disappearance. In the words of Hungarian political theorist Istvan Bibo, 
writing in 1948, “after the defeat of the 1848 War of Independence Hungary’s leaders and 
the intelligentsia focused their political instincts and their sense of danger on a single point, 
the fear of seeing historical Hungary dissolve.” It was this chosen focus, Bibé argued, that 
underpinned the “gradual dissolution of community morality and instincts” throughout the 
nineteenth and into the twentieth century.° 

The fear of disappearing was partly a fear of being assimilated into other nationali- 
ties, and partly a fear that other nationalities were not fully assimilating, even when they 
appeared to be. Historian Mary Gluck has attributed modern Hungarian antisemitism to 
the “increasing illegibility of modern identity in a world where external appearances no 
longer provided reliable clues about inner truths.”’ She uses the figure of the “Budapest 
flaneur” of the fin-de-siécle to elucidate this phenomenon. “Like his Parisian or Berlin pre- 
decessors,” the Budapest flaneur 


could not be identified through his physical appearance, religious origins, social 
position, or political opinions. His distinguishing characteristic was precisely his 
lack of personal qualities, his complete anonymity. For all intents and purposes, he 
was an invisible and disembodied self, lacking a particularized ego. 


Yet unlike the flaneur of Paris or Berlin, “He was also perceived, though never explicitly 
identified, as a Jew.”® 

Antisemitic attacks thus often sought to make Jews visible as Jews. In his work on the his- 
tory of the idea of Judeo-Bolshevism, historian Paul Hanebrink observes how family names 
became a site of forcible dis-assimilation. 


Early in his life, for example, Lev Davydovich Bronstein had changed his name 
to Leon Trotsky. After 1917, counterrevolutionaries around the world insisted on 
changing it back. [...] The Hungarian Bolshevik leader Béla Kun was similarly 
transformed into the hyphenated Béla Kun-Kohn. His commissar of war became 
‘Jozsef Pogany (Weiss).’ Repeated often enough, these genealogical facts seemed to 


offer privileged insight about the deeper realities of Europe’s revolutions.’ 


Accordingly, Hanebrink continues, “assessing the idea of Judeo-Bolshevism as a matter to 
be verified or falsified [...] requires historians to impose rigid ethnic categories on men and 
women whose sense of themselves was always more complex and multifaceted.”!° In other 
words, to accept the terms on which the forces wielding the Judeo-Bolshevik myth build 
their own case. 

And indeed, many attempts to track and explain the trajectory of antisemitism in 
Hungary—even those with an explicitly philosemitic bent—exist in peculiar harmony with 
antisemitic tropes. The secondary literature is frequently tinged by a near-algorithmic fatal- 
ism which concludes that it could not have been otherwise. Phrases such as “later problems 
were already inherent in the terms of emancipation,” or “history itself” is responsible for 
the fate of the Jews in Hungary, or “a people that oppresses others will itself be oppressed” 
suffuse discussions of antisemitism. 
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Even Bibo believed that antisemites—defined not as those who “hate” or “persecute” 
the Jews, but rather as those who “have developed an aggregate image connecting “Jews’ 
various dangerous traits’—could be “honest” (becsiiletes), “tame” (szelid), and “innocent” 
(drtatlan), as well as “base” (aljas), “cruel” (kegyetlen), and “criminal” (btinds),!* and the author 
Gyorgy Szaraz wrote that there must have been several Jews who “came to terms with the 
justified loss” of their property in the Holocaust.!% A Jewish survivor describing the situation 
in Hungary in 1946 wrote: “They are not killing off the Jews now and perhaps, perhaps 


never again. But there is still undoubtedly antisemitism, which is natural too.”!* 


A Zero-Sum Game 


One of the common tropes of Hungarian antisemitism has been a distinction between 
“assimilated” and “Eastern” Jews who immigrated to the Kingdom of Hungary from 
Galicia. When in 1882 a teenage girl disappeared in the town of Tiszaeszlar, local poli- 
ticians agitated for the expulsion of Jews from Galicia. In a speech before the Hungarian 
Parliament, Tiszaeszla4r MP Géza Onddy insinuated the girl had been killed by the Jews for 
her blood as part of a ritual sacrifice. He cast the matter as one of geopolitical importance; 
Russia was exporting its “antisemitic agitation” to Austria-Hungary by forcing Jews to seek 
refuge there with the aim of sapping the power of the Dual Monarchy following its occupa- 
tion of Bosnia. To prevent this, he insisted, the state should force the refugees back across 
the border. 

During and just after World War I, when refugee Jews from Austrian Galicia arrived in 
considerable numbers in Hungary, “Antisemitism too,” writes Robert Nemes, “moved from 
the margins to the mainstream.”!® A key figure in this development was the Catholic legal 
scholar Péter Agoston, whose 1917 book, The Jewish Way (A zsidék utja), characterized the 
Jews as “an immigrant people” and declared that the experience of the war and the influx 
of “Eastern Jews” had taught him that “I would fight against the Jews for the survival of the 
Hungarians,” casting the matter of national survival as zero-sum. 

With the Treaty of Trianon at the war’s end, the Hungarian Kingdom lost two-thirds 
of its territory, much of it to Romania and the new state of Gzechoslovakia. The territorial 
losses meant that most of Hungary’s subject nationalities (Slovaks, Romanians, Serbs, etc.) 
were also gone, and meanwhile the country was experiencing an influx of tens of thousands 
of refugees—many of them former state employees who identified as Hungarian and whose 
livelihoods had disappeared with the change in state sovereignty. The Jews came to be seen 
as outsiders who were occupying positions to which the refugees thought themselves entitled. 
The refugees’ agitation was compounded by the failure of the short-lived Hungarian Repub- 
lic of Soviets of 1919—which many refugees originally supported—to retake the lost terri- 
tories, and the general unpopularity of the communist experiment in Hungary, which had 
come to be associated with the Jews.'® The counterrevolution that followed often assumed 
the character of a pogrom.'? 

In 1920, Hungary implemented what amounted to the first piece of anti-Jewish legis- 
lation in Europe. It was called the numerus clausus, and it limited the number of individu- 
als who could obtain a university education to a number proportionate to the percentage 
of their coreligionists as the total population of Hungary. Although the law did not men- 
tion Jews specifically, it is clear from the debates surrounding its implementation that they 
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were its intended targets.?? And when in 1928, the Istvan Bethlen government proposed 
to soften the terms of the numerus clausus, many—including the later Prime Minister Pal 
Teleki— opposed the change, arguing that the threat posed by the Jews to postwar Hungary 
was comparable to the one posed by the Slav and Romanian minorities prior to the war, and 
that implementing a milder version of the law could have Trianon-like results.?! Thereafter, 
the implementation of anti-Jewish legislation in Hungary—specifically the First, Second, 
and Third Jewish laws of 1938, 1939, and 1941—was timed to demonstrate Hungary’s will- 
ingness to cooperate with Nazi Germany in return for the partial return of lost territories.” 

Such zero-sum logic with a geopolitical edge resurfaced again and again. But as in the 
words of historian Tamas Kende, writing on blood libel cases, “the connection between an 
antisemitic piece of writing and a slap on the face is evident. However, antisemitic works 
get written even in slapless times. And vice-versa.” And indeed historians have described 
how in the mid-1930s the Hungarian government engaged in “bureaucratic antisemitism,” 
but at the same time punished what it construed as excesses.” Even during World War II 
and the Holocaust, the Hungarian state’s inconsistent policies vis-a-vis the Jews charted a 
course that was frequently out of phase with the ebb and surge of popular antisemitism.”° 
Anti-Jewish legislation, for example, was implemented when the government perceived ter- 
ritorial advantages to be gained from aligning its policies more closely with those of the 
Third Reich, and the government backed away from antisemitic agitation when the likeli- 
hood of a German victory diminished.”° 

This two-faced official strategy with respect to treatment of the Jews in particular and 
Hungarian racial politics more generally has been periodically characterized as a “pea- 
cock dance” or a “two-step”—two steps to the left, then two to the right—forever denying 
others’ claims to having “unmasked” its “true” character.’ Interwar vélkisch intellectuals 
such as Gyula Szekftt and Gyula Illyés similarly straddled divergent positions, emphasizing 
what an embattled and relatively tenuous position theirs was in the 1930s, still very much 
in becoming.”® In 1934, Illyés protested attempts to flush out pro-Nazi proclivities in the 
movement. 


The contemporary vélkisch movement [...] has yet to come out of the clouds, it 
has no visible shape, nor so much as a name. The words I wish to address to 
the unborn child have nothing to do with National Socialism and even less with 
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antisemitism. 


Words 


“We must weigh each of our words carefully,’ wrote Ilyés. This much had long been 
clear with regard to antisemitic rhetoric. Two words in particular took on outsized sig- 
nificance during this period: “Jewish question.” In 1917, the Hungarian journal Husza- 
dik szdzad (Twentieth Century) published a questionnaire asking a number of prominent 
Jewish and non-Jewish respondents from various professions about the “Jewish question in 
Hungary.”°° Several replied that there was no such thing. “The Jewish question in Hun- 
gary,’ wrote Dr. Lajos Blau, director of the Franz Joseph Rabbi Training Institute, was 
actually a “Christian question.”*! A university professor called out the prejudices inher- 
ent in the questionnaire itself, and another respondent considered the act of distributing 
a questionnaire on the subject to be a form of malicious agitation.>* Another wrote that 
“if there is no Jewish question in Hungary, there is nonetheless certainly an antisemite 
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question.”°? Several others—though certainly not all, even among the Hungarian-Jewish 
respondents—agreed.** Significantly, not one of the politicians to whom the questionnaire 
was addressed offered any answer.®” 

The events of the Holocaust in Hungary are well documented. Following the German 
occupation of Hungary on March 19, 1944, hundreds of thousands of Hungarian Jews liv- 
ing outside Budapest were deported first to ghettos outside cities and towns, then by train to 
concentration and death camps outside the country, most commonly Auschwitz. It is worth 
noting that in the wartime Hungarian press and print media, the euphemistic phrase “final 
solution to the Jewish question” [zsiddkérdés végs6 megoldasa] appeared extremely rarely, 
and after 1942, practically not at all.°° But the still more euphemistic version, “solution to 
the Jewish question” [zsidokérdés megoldasa], appeared hundreds of times over the same 
period, mostly in the period spanning the German occupation from March 19, 1944, to 
October 16, 1944, when the Arrow Cross leader Ference Szlasi took control of the state.°” 
Typical of the manner in which the expression was deployed is this passage from the pe- 
riodical Hare [Struggle] in June of 1944, reporting on a Budapest radio broadcast to the 
Hungarians living in the US: “The greatest challenge of reorganizing Hungarian economic 
production is the solution to the Jewish question. [...] No one wants to exterminate the Jews, 
we just want to free our country of them.”°8 

Of course extermination was (makes it seem like it was the Jews’ goal) the result for most 
of the Jews who were deported from the Hungarian provinces. The Arrow Cross govern- 
ment then initiated a reign of terror in the city of Budapest, which remained the only major 
Hungarian city to be spared the bulk of the deportations. 

After the Holocaust—and the accompanying rhetorical emphasis on “solving” the 
“Jewish question”—the view that the “Jewish question” itself was tainted with antisemitism 
gained traction. In the words of Erik Molnar, a leading Hungarian communist political 
figure writing in 1946 on the history of the “Jewish question,” there had long been many 
voices declaring that there was no Jewish question, by which they meant that “the Jewish 
question was an artificial creation of politically motivated demagoguery. Without antise- 
mitic propaganda no one would speak of a Jewish question.”°? (Hungary hardly represents 
an isolated case in this respect, given that the Encyclopedia Judaica does not contain an entry 
for the “Jewish question,” while Antisemitism: A Historical Encyclopedia of Prejudice and Persecu- 


tion does.*°) 


Numbers 


As important as words were, however, numbers retained a special potency. In a fanciful sat- 
ire from the year 1908 titled Journey from Pest to Budapest, 1843-1907, the Hungarian-Jewish 
humorist Adolf Agai (pen name Porzé) imagined a journey to the Budapest of the future, 
circa 2873. The narrator is surprised to discover from his guide that the longstanding 
“Jewish question” has been solved, not because there are no more Jews, but because out of 
the city’s total population of 5.6 million, 20 million are Jews (in the process of building their 
400th synagogue), but these—along with the remaining Christian population—had begun 
rapidly converting to Buddhism.) 

The absurdity of the scenario is in the numbers. And indeed, in discussions of modern 
antisemitism in the Hungarian context, numbers have been the lingua franca. The numbers 
of Hungarian statistician Alajos Kovacs—whose career encompassed the planning of the 
1910 Hungarian census, an expert role in the post-World War I peace negotiations, and the 
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directorship of the state statistics office, in which capacity he provided the statistical support 
for the anti-Jewish legislation of 1938, 1939, and 1941—have played an especially outsized 
role in the development of this language. In a text from 1922, Kovacs declared that “The 
nation 1s sick, because a foreign body has lodged itself in its body [...] the role of the stat- 
istician ends once he has revealed the situation in every detail and pointed to the relation 
between causes and effects.”*? Kovacs later served prison time in socialist Hungary for his 
earlier activity, but his numbers and accompanying interpretations continued to underpin 
debates around antisemitism—and particular Hungarian Jews’ historical share in property 
and wealth—in Hungary and have been frequently cited even by authors writing against 
antisemitism. 

The Holocaust introduced another set of numbers to antisemitism debates. In a long 
essay from 1975 titled “In Pursuit of a Prejudice” (Egy elditélet nyomdban), the publicist and 
dramatist Gyorgy Szaraz wrote “I know. Where 500,000 dead weigh down the scales on 
one side, there are no arguments. No excuses.” Nonetheless, Szaraz wrote of the years after 
the Holocaust: “We ruined something back then, we did and they did. They accused us ever 
more loudly and we fell silent ever more stubbornly.”*% 

In an essay from 1983 titled “The Never-ending Trial,” the Hungarian historian Péter 
Hanak used the language of numbers to tell the story of antisemitism in modern Hun- 
gary: numbers of non-Magyar nationalities (and their increase over time), the numbers that 
Jewish assimilation added to the number of Magyars, the increase in the number of Jews 
over time, the number of Jews represented in the various middle-class trades and profes- 
sions. In fact, charts and percentages form much of the essay’s content and are the basis of 
the bulk of its analysis. Only with mention of the “the tragedy of the Jews” at the very end do 
the numbers go soft, with a vague “millions.” “Who 1s responsible?” Hanak wondered in a 
concluding paragraph, and imagined the matter as a trial of history itself, one that could not 
be concluded at the time of writing, but rather only in “The presumed court of a reconciled 
posterity (Egy megbékélt utokor feltételezett itélOszékée).** 


Since 1989 


With the collapse of state socialism in Hungary, numbers appeared again to underscore Hun- 
garian minority grievances. In 1990, Rezs6 Dond6 wrote in a prominent Hungarian daily that 
“the Holocaust of 6-700,000 Jews is also painful, but so ts the planned genocide of 3 million Hungart- 
ans.” Introducing a historical anthology of antisemitic writings in 1992, Laszlé Karsai opened 
with a comparison to a description by an observer in 1939. “['T']he situation is much better in 
Hungary in 1992,” he began. “It’s not a matter of mass-scale antisemitism, but at most of very 
loud antisemites.”*© Eight years later, Karsai and others were less sanguine. The Hungarian 
branch of the B’nai B’rith Jewish service organization to combat antisemitism, established in 
1990, noted “the ever more undisguised antisemitic rhetoric” since 1989.17 The year 1998 
marked what Laszlo Varga called “A change in the course of discourse” accompanying the 
elections of that year, which ushered into power a center-right Fidesz (Young Democrats)-led 
coalition government, with Viktor Orban as prime minister. The elections also brought the 
extreme right MIEP (Hungarian Justice and Life Party) into parliamentary representation. 
The elections also partially undid the taboo in Hungary around invocation of “the Jewish 
question” as an antisemitic dog whistle. In 1999, Fidesz politician, Laszlo Kover, called for 
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renewed discussions of both the “Jewish question” and “Trianon.”*® Another Fidesz politi- 
cian, Agnes Hankiss, wrote that 


the phrase ‘Jewish question’ is laden with the odium of the anti-Jewish laws and 
Nazism, [...] but there isn’t another word. [...] I think the Jews should accept the 
fact that they cannot take the comfortable and untruthful position that there is no 
Jewish question, only an antisemitism question. 


Varga argued that Hankiss’s article “thrust political antisemitism into the political 
mainstream.”*? 

It was also with that shift in rhetoric that Karsai observed: “George Soros seems to be 
the arch villain.”°” Over the coming two decades, the billionaire philanthropist—originally 
from Hungary—would become the focal point of a new “peacock dance” with respect to 
antisemitic agitation initiated by the Right in Hungary, and above all by the Orban govern- 
ments of 1998-2002 and 2010—present. 

The Orban government also drew on the migrant-refugee influx of 2015 to amplify the 
fixation on national survival Bibo had described more than a half a century earlier, and it 
remains a trope that outside observers have also regularly adopted.°! During the anti-Soros 
campaign, the government paid for billboards and posters and called a national referendum 
condemning Soros, and targeted the Central European University that Soros had founded 
in the early 1990s, decrying Soros’s advocacy for refugees. In a 2018 speech commemorat- 
ing the anniversary of the 1848 Revolution in Hungary, Orban said, 


we must struggle against an opponent who is different from us. Not open, but hid- 
ing; not straightforward, but cunning; not honest, but backhanded; not national 
but international; does not believe in work, but speculates with money; has no 
homeland because he feels the whole world is his.”” 


Thus, on the one hand, the Orban government has formed closer ties with the Israeli gov- 
ernment and supported Holocaust and historical research and public outreach regarding the 
history of the Jews in Hungary, declaring “zero tolerance” for antisemitism.®? On the other, 
his government has frequently played on antisemitic tropes, most notably with a World War 
II memorial casting Hungary as a categorical victim of foreign aggression, and in a long and 
extremely public campaign of villainization of Soros.** In 2019, Andras Heisler, Hungarian 
vice president of the World Jewish Congress, described this bifurcated approach as Orban’s 


99995 


“double game. 


Conclusion 


Both Adolf Agai writing in 1908 and Péter Hanak writing in 1983 imagined a future 
wherein there would be no more antisemitism in Hungary, but it was a future out of reach 
to both contexts. “What if,’ wrote the Hungarian-Jewish writer Lajos Biré in 1916, “the 
Jewish question is among those for which there is no solution?” Bird was quick to add that 


he thought there was one, even if it were 200 years in the future.?° 
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ANTISEMITISM IN NORTH AFRICA 


Haim Saadoun 


Introduction 


This chapter concerns North Africa, a wide stretch of land that extends from Morocco in 
the West to Libya in the East. This is a varied area of differing landscapes, which offers 
various modes of existence to its residents. From a political point of view, it consists of three 
countries: Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia. Each is different from the other in its historical 
development. Therefore, even though I use the general term “North Africa,” I shall present 
the differences between the countries and the geographical areas within each of them. Sim- 
ilarly, I shall emphasize that at different times the situation of the Jews changed from place 
to place. For example, the pogrom that occurred in Constantine in 1934 did not affect the 
population in other parts of Algeria or in neighboring Tunisia. 

Besides the differences between the countries, the areas, and the periods, there is a sig- 
nificant difference in the complexity of interethnic relations. The attitude of one group 
toward the Jews does not reflect on the attitude of another group or on the relationships be- 
tween non-Jewish groups. This chapter focuses on antisemitism! primarily in North Africa 
in modern times, i.e. in the French period, during which relations were particularly complex 
and at certain times highly intense. Moreover, this period was engraved upon the historical 
memory of the communities much more than other periods. 

The subject of relations between Jews and Arabs’ in North Africa throughout history 
has received relative attention in research. Most studies point out the harsh aspect, such 
as social, political, religious, and cultural rejection of the Jews, in the relations and tried to 
learn from it about the entirety of the relations. For example, the discussion of pogroms of- 
ten describes an essentially difficult reality of relations between groups. However, there are 
virtually no studies that describe and analyze the mutual existence and influences between 
the groups, much less their daily lives which were generally congenial and tolerable. Beyond 
that, research has concerned itself with relations that ended when the Jews emigrated from 
the region and the subject lost some of its relevance except for the light it might shed on the 
Arab-Israel conflict and the possibilities ofa solution to it. The emphasis in this chapter will 
be on differences that the new era created in these relationships. 


The Jews before the Arab Conquest 


Jews were living in Northwest Africa before the Arab conquest in the seventh century CE. 
Until then the region was populated by tribes called “Berbers,” an ethnic group that prefers 
to this day to be called “Amazigh,” i.e. “free men.”? The term “Berber” reflects the way in 
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which various conquerors perceived them, and it took root over years, even within the group 
itself, even though the initial connotation of the term is negative. Less is known about the 
reality of Judeo-Berber life before the Muslim conquests. Perhaps we can learn something 
and draw conclusions from the fact that a prevalent legend to this day is that some of the 
Berber tribes converted to Judaism and that on the eve of the Arab conquest, a woman 
called “El-Kahena” ruled over them.! Research from the colonial period provides insights 
regarding those relations mainly about the dependency relations between both groups.? 
Similarly little is known on the general situation of the Jews in the period that preceded the 
Arab conquest of North Africa. The Jews lived mainly near the coast and were influenced 
by the presence of the Roman Empire in those locations where it ruled directly and by its 
treatment of the Jews. The Jewish presence was mainly along the coast of Libya and Tunisia. 
Very little is known either about the impact of the Christianization of the Roman Empire in 
the fourth century on the Jews in North Africa. Nor do we have information on the effects 
of the Vandal conquest of North Africa in the fifth century on the Jews there. 


The Legal Status of the Jews from the Arab Conquest until 
the French Conquest 


The Arab conquest of North Africa changed the demographic, political, and cultural bal- 
ance of power. The most significant opposition to the Arab conquest came from the Berber 
tribes led by “El-Kahena.” The figure of the Berber leader has captured the imagination 
of generations, and to this day she is a source of inspiration, particularly in Algeria where 
she was active. Over centuries, the Arabs fortified their standing as the predominant ethnic 
entity and the dominant ruling element. They brought with them the Islamic religion, as 
well as the Arabic language and culture, and strove actively to eliminate the religion of the 
Berber tribes, who only partially accepted Islam. Those tribes were forced out of the coastal 
areas into the interior and the Atlas Mountains, where they continued their traditions while 
partially adopting Islam. Moreover, as a result of the Arab conquest the status of the Jews 
changed to that of dhimmi, recognized and accepted by Islam, but somewhat worsened with 
respect to the pre-Arab period. 

After the Arab conquest the number of Jews in North Africa increased steadily. The Jews 
of North Africa lived under the status of dhimmi, a protected minority. This official status 
of Jews under Islamic rule perpetuated their social inferiority with respect to the Muslims. 
According to Islam, Jews are not a part of society — they live on the margins of society and 
outside the legal entity called “the society.” Conditions for Jews varied from country to 
country, according to restrictions derived from their legal status. The totality of restrictions 
is known as the “Covenant of Omar,” but unlike the dhimmi status, the “Covenant of Omar” 
was a document of principles that was expressed differently from one country to another 
and from one period to another. That is to say, a ruler could add to the restrictions or ignore 
some of them according to his administrative needs or his religious views. 

The most difficult period for the Jews before the French conquest was that of the Almohades 
in the twelfth century.° The Almohades were an extremist dynasty that conquered North 
Africa and Muslim Spain. Under their rule, religious minorities, including Jews, were re- 
quired to convert to Islam. The echoes of this forced conversion, which contradicted the 
principles of Islam, are reflected in an elegy by Abraham Ibn Ezra (second half of the twelfth 
century) in which he bemoaned the fate of communities that were destroyed in Spain and 
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North Africa.’ The subject of forced conversion to Islam arose again in 1834 when Sol Hat- 
shuel committed suicide in order to avoid marriage to a Muslim prince in Morocco, which 
would have required her to convert. The story of her martyrdom has stirred the imagination 
of the Jews of Morocco and is remembered to this day.” Conversion to Islam among the 
Jews of the Maghreb was known, but it was usually an individual process and not a mass 
phenomenon. 

Evidently, Jews lived together with Muslims until they were separated from the general 
population with the establishment of the first medlah in Fez, Morocco, in 1438. Since that 
moment, physical separation became the norm in larger Moroccan cities.? However, this 
was not the situation in Algeria, where the phenomenon was almost unknown. In Tunisia it 
occurred mainly in the capital Tunis. There, the Jewish quarter was called Harat al-Yahud 
(Haratin Arabic means quarter). The Jews were required to pay the poll tax, called jzzya. The 
differences in the general situation of the Jews in each country are a result of the character 
of the ruler and the degree of implementation of the Covenant of Omar. Contemporary tes- 
timonies by Jews and foreign visitors who toured or lived in these countries provide a harsh 
picture of the Jews’ situation. The American consul, William Shyler, who served in Algeria 
between 1816 and 1828, wrote: 


[...] that the Jews are not permitted to oppose any physical harm on the part of a 
Muslim; they are forced to wear clothes that are worn out or dark in color; [...] only 
on Sabbaths and Wednesdays are they allowed to exit the gates of the city without 
a permit; and whenever an unexpected demand for hard labor arises, the Jews are 
compelled to perform it [...]; even children throw stones at them in the streets, and 
in short their entire path of existence here is one of oppression and indescribable 


disgrace.!® 


Similar descriptions come from Tunisia and Morocco. It seems that the situation of the 
Jews in Morocco in the nineteenth century was the worst in all the countries of the Maghreb. 
They were forced to wear special clothing that differentiated them from the Muslims, 
mainly a special black hat (a kind of skullcap, called in Tunisia a “shashia’”) of a different 
color from that worn by the Muslims and black sandals. “These they were obliged to remove 
at distance of ten yards from a mosque or other holy place, and to walk by barefoot [...].°!! 
Attacks on Jews for no reason at all were routine. To protect the Jews, the gates of the 
mellah were locked. The testimony of a Jew was not recognized in a Muslim court.!? Jews 
were forced to salt the heads of the decapitated rebels caught trying to attack the regime 
and mount them on the gates of the city as a warning to others, even if the task fell on the 
Sabbath. These relatively bad conditions were the result of the highly religious character 
of the state. The Alawi dynasty that had ruled Morocco from the sixteenth century was 
thought to be descended from the Prophet Muhammad and enjoyed a status of sanctity. 
The sultan was regarded as a sharif (1.e. related to the Prophet) and was the first among the 
faithful. The inability of the ruler to rule without opposition throughout such a large and 
divided country also impinged on the situation of the Jews since local rulers could decide 
what the attitude toward the Jews would be in the areas they ruled. 

Citing examples of abuse and humiliation of the Jews presents only one aspect of coexist- 
ence, the one which attracted the attention of Westerners who were not accustomed to such 
a reality. These descriptions often served the image of the East in the eyes of the West. But 
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along with abuse and humiliation there was also coexistence and a fabric of mutuality in 
daily life since both societies suffered the same existential hardships and their methods of 
dealing with it were identical. Thus, there was a great similarity in all aspects of material 
culture: housing, clothing, furnishings, and the like. One notable example of coexistence, at 
least in Morocco, was the worship of saints.’ Muslim saints, Jewish saints, and saints held 
in common were widespread, and usually respected by both groups; there were even cere- 
monies conducted in common. 

The basic legal framework allowed the Jews to maintain their physical existence, even if 
it was inferior to that of the Muslims, just as it permitted them to maintain their religious 
autonomy and enabled them a space for economic existence.'! The rules were clear, and 
within them Jews lived in contact with their neighbors, mainly in economic areas in which 
the interdependence and symbiosis were most notable and continuous. Most researchers 
agree that the general situation of the ordinary Muslim was not essentially different from 
that of the Jews. They lived in the same environment, their living conditions were very 
similar, they made their living in the same way, and even their dress, food, ways of cooking, 
music, and language were very similar. Muslims no less than the Jews lived in poverty and 
crowded conditions. 

Ottoman rule in North Africa in the sixteenth century did not change significantly the 
situation of the Jews. The important reforms of the nineteenth century, the Tanzimat, had an 
echo and influence only in Tunisia and Libya. 


Changes in the Colonial Period 


The French conquest of North Africa, which began in 1830 and lasted for some 130 years, 
brought new elements. They brought with them French culture, modernization, and the 
French language, as well as returned Christianity to the region and changed the balance 
of power between the ethnic groups. The French became an important element in the new 
human mosaic that was created, even though numerically they were the third largest demo- 
graphic group after the Arabs and the Berbers. The Jews became the fourth largest element 
in the local population, but nevertheless, in this period, their situation improved. 

The point of departure for understanding the changes that occurred in relations between 
Jews and their surroundings in the colonial period was the changes that French rule intro- 
duced in North African ways of life. These included an influential administrative power (co- 
lonial rule as opposed to local Arab rule); a new social order (the massive presence of French 
settlers as a social, administrative, and economic force); the creation of new ways of influenc- 
ing government and society (the existence of political parties that struggled for influence over 
society, the press, and maybe even what could be called the politicization of relations); focus- 
ing political struggles (anti-colonialism of the political parties and the movement for national 
independence); the introduction of new issues into the relations between Jews and Arabs (the 
Arab-Jewish conflict in Palestine and its influence on the Arab world). Other factors also 
continued to influence relations, but these were often the result of transformations in older 
practices. For example, economic relations changed due to the influx of new enterprises and 
forms of economic activity and their influence on the relations changed accordingly. ‘The 
change in the role and importance of religion in society also affected interethnic relations. 
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There were still pogroms in the colonial period as there had been in the previous period. 
The Muslims were unhappy with the French occupation, and as time passed, their will to 
gain independence from it increased, just as it did in the case of other peoples, and just as 
the French believed that it was right for peoples to behave. These different points of view 
led the French authorities to demonstrate their control by means of maintaining “public 
order,” i.e. if there were no riots or disruptions then the French government could fulfill 
its cultural mission to advance the country’s infrastructure, economy, administration, and 
other matters. 

Because of these complex and sensitive relations, the status of the Jews improved. Their 
legal status changed, and the restrictions of the Covenant of Omar (such as restrictions on 
dress and place of living) were canceled or toned down. The most significant change was the 
Décret Crémieux from 1870 which gave the Algerian Jews French citizenship. The increased 
process of urbanization enabled the Jews to move out of the traditional Jewish quarter and 
live in the new city as neighbors to the French and the Muslims. It also afforded new eco- 
nomic possibilities (for example taking part in the professions of medicine, law, journalism, 
architecture, and other professions), enabled the Jews to assimilate into colonial society, and 
contributed to the Muslim societies in which they lived. 

In these new circumstances, which happened over time, the abuse of Jews became a 
disruption of the public order that the French sought to preserve. And of course, there were 
differences between the forms of colonial control in each of the countries that impacted on 
attitudes toward the Jews and their situation. Tunisia and Morocco were protectorates, and 
the Muslim government continued to exist along with French rule. The Jews there were not 
French citizens, nor were they citizens of any other country, and so they were still subject to 
Muslim rule and aspects of the dhimmi status and the Covenant of Omar that continued to 
exist. The general situation of the Jews was worse than before. 

French colonial society copied the patterns of political organization to the colonies. In 
every group special political parties arose, and there were also parties that allowed common 
activity by the French, the Arabs, and the Jews. For example, the Communist Party and the 
Socialist Party opposed the nationalist ideas and allowed membership based on an ideology 
that blurred national identity. And indeed, Jews were among the founders of these parties, 
and cooperation between the Arabs, the Jews, and the French continued for years. ‘The 
parties changed the arena of public discourse and its contents. The primary “content” of the 
Arab parties in North Africa was the anti-colonial narrative, whether directly or indirectly, 
and the debate on the character of the future country after independence. The question of 
the nature of the anti-colonial struggle, although important, was secondary to these two 
political messages. 

The Jewish question penetrated the political discourse in two ways: through the antisemitic 
French parties, on the one hand, and through the Arab nationalist parties, on the other. The 
latter demanded two things of the Jews: (1) to declare their position in the anti-colonial 
national struggle. This was a difficult and very trenchant question, which was never given 
a clear answer, since there was no single or satisfactory answer. (2) The second question 
was more focused — the question of Jewish support for Zionism and the Jewish state if it was 
to be established. This issue was in flamed by the pan-Arabic and pan-Islamic forces that 
stemmed from the Arab-Jewish conflict in Palestine. 
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French Colonial Antisemitism 


One of the new phenomena in the Maghreb during the colonial period was the importation 
of French antisemitism. The most significant expressions of this antisemitism occurred in 
Algeria, thanks to the depth of modernization in that country, the granting of citizenship 
to Algerian Jews, Algeria becoming a French “department,” and the size and character of 
its colonial population.!° The first characteristic of this French antisemitism was that it was 
organized in a movement, in political parties whose central platform, and in some cases its 
only platform, was antisemitism. For example, the purpose of La Ligue francais d’Algérie was 
to abrogate the Décret Crémieux. These parties strove for roles in economic organizations, 
municipalities, the French parliament, and every other representational forum. At election 
time antisemitic tension increased to new levels. Control of municipalities enabled the mo- 
bilization of municipal apparatuses for antisemitic activity. 

The second characteristic of this antisemitism was that it was modern, i.e. it sought to 
enlist mass support by various means, mainly the press. It presented the granting of citi- 
zenship to Jews as a particular danger to Algeria, as well as a general danger to France. It 
assailed Jews with all kinds of accusations, and attached to them negative and even demonic 
images. Outspoken antisemitic literature was written both in France and in Algeria. The 
most notable of these books were La France Fuive, which Eduard Drumont published in 
1886; Algérie Fuive by Georges Meynic, published in 1887; and Situation Politique de Algerie 
by Gourgeot Frangoise, which appeared in 1894. In his book Drumont!® claimed that the 
granting of citizenship to the Jews in the French Revolution weakened France. He devoted 
a chapter to the Jews of Algeria and Décret Crémieux, which he regarded as a betrayal of the 
homeland and a cause of the Cabilia Rebellion. Meynié proposed expelling the Jews from 
Algeria (to Palestine!!) in order to return to the French their status in Algeria. In addition 
to antisemitic literature dozens of newspapers such as L’Antyuif were published with the sole 
platform of antisemitic ideology, and they disseminated their views throughout Algeria. 
These publications popularized antisemitism and aided in the broader organization of 
antisemitic activities. 

The third characteristic is the length of time of this antisemitic activity. It appeared in 
full force after the Décret Crémieux in 1870 and continued without a break until World War 
II. The most significant antisemitic movements active in France in the 1930s were Le Parti 
populatre francais (PPF), under the leadership of Jacques Doriot, and Le Parti social frangais (PS), 
under the leadership of Francois de La Rocque. Both had branches in Algeria.!’ There were 
also antisemitic societies that were unique to Algeria. Primary examples include Amitiés 
latines of G. Lambert and Amiutiés frangaises of E. Morinaud. The societies that operated in 
Algeria were characterized by their strict internal organization and propaganda meth- 
ods. They were particularly active during election campaigns, trying to mobilize electoral 
power. Their propaganda methods included “publishing posters and newspaper articles, 
organizing meetings, balls, dance parties, distributing food to the needy, sports competi- 
tions, and more.”!® They called for a boycott on Jewish trade or for directly abusing the 
Jews. The results of this antisemitism were in fact damaging to the Jews, but the extent of 
information on the subject may be misleading. 


The Muslims, so it was claimed in a police report on the situation in Oran, follow 
the development of this racist phenomenon with great interest. The Muslim groups 
are hostile towards the Jews, but conduct proper relations with them, particularly 
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in commerce. Thus, they are in a state of anticipation now, and the smallest inci- 
dent between Muslims and Jews could lead to riots.'® 


The fourth characteristic is the extent of antisemitism. It included all the major cities in 
which Jews were living together with French settlers. In the area of Oran, in Western 
Algeria, antisemitism was particularly fierce since it combined local Muslim and Spanish 
traditions together with modern French attitudes. 

The final characteristic was the relative lack of violence against Jews. An exception to 
this came during what historians call “the crisis of 1897-1899.” The crisis began with the 
electoral victory of Emil Murinaud in elections to the municipality of Constantine and to 
the parliament in Paris. Murinaud was the editor of a widespread antisemitic newspaper, 
and his election was achieved partially because he prevented Jews with the right to vote from 
reaching the polling stations on election day. The election of antisemites to the municipal 
government in this city was accompanied by activity to fulfill the antisemitic program, Le. 
eliminating Jews from municipal government, ceasing the treatment of Jews in the public 
hospitals, and refusing to give awards and scholarships to Jewish pupils. 

Other towns in the district followed the lead of Constantine and acted against Jews. In 
Oran the council decided in May 1897 to forbid purifying bodies for burial without cleans- 
ers and required that they be brought to the cemetery in closed caskets. In the same month 
a member of the city council of Oran arrived in Mostaganem together with an antisemitic 
bicycle club and incited the populace against the Jews. He encountered opposition from the 
Jews and was injured in the altercation. Events were blown out of proportion, and on the 
following day a large demonstration took place in which Jews were hurt and Jewish property 
was damaged, including the synagogue that was disgracefully defiled. The riots continued 
for two days. They spread to Oran, and from there to about 30 locations in the region. By 
the end of the events about 20 Jews were injured, five synagogues were defiled, and much 
Jewish property was damaged. Between January 8 and 25, 1898, there were fierce riots in 
Algiers in which one Jew was killed, hundreds were injured, and much damage was caused 
to Jewish property. 

Considering the height of hostility, its duration, how widespread it was geographically, and 
its harsh expression, the response of the Jewish leadership was surprisingly mild. According 
to M. Abitbol, who investigated the phenomenon of antisemitism in Algeria, the antisemitic 
attacks caught the communal leadership in the middle of a struggle of principle over how to 
respond and a generational debate over the essence and role of the consistovres and the commu- 
nal leadership.”° There were also stronger reactions, such as an attempt to establish a Jewish 
defense league in September 1897 or to publish a Jewish press that would combat the anti- 
semitic press. There were also occasional demonstrations in Algiers. Sometimes the internal 
struggles added fuel to the antisemitic struggle since they included severe internal criticism of 
the leadership of the conszstoire and of the democratic character of the community. 

How can the force of French colonial antisemitism be explained? The historian and Ori- 
entalist Emanuel Sivan, on the basis of the popular press, cheap novels, and the antisemitic 
press, examined the social character of this antisemitism against the background of the 
colonial situation in Algeria. His examination revealed that the images by which Algerian 
Jews were conceived were identical to the images of Muslims in Algeria. In his opinion 
there were five categories of images: (1) the Jew as wild and barbaric, (2) the Jew as destitute, 
(3) the filthy Jew, (4) the lying, conniving, and thieving Jew, and (5) the lecherous Jew. Thus, 
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Sivan concludes that “the Jew was therefore despised as an Arab, and an Arab of the lowest 
sort.”*! The purpose of these stereotypes was to create a psychological fence between the 
French society and the local society. He claimed that the Décret Crémieux broke down the 
colonial hierarchy by making the lowest of the low equal to the French. He added to this 
explanation the explanation regarding the combining power of antisemitism for a society 
of immigrants in which there is a mixed multitude of Europeans who arrived in Algeria 
during the conquest and “became” a homogenous society, thanks to hatred of the Other 
among other factors. 

Another explanation is related to the apparent ability of Jews to influence elections 
because the Jews voted for parties, including the Republicans, according to what their lead- 
ers told them to do. Here the figure of Simon Kanoui from Oran, who was called the “Al- 
gerian Rothschild,” stands out. He had been a member of the municipal council since 1871 
and a member of the conststoire. He was considered in this context to be a contractor for votes 
— one whose influence on the voting public was particularly great. He was even accused of 
using funds from the consistoire to buy votes and influence. Another explanation is related to 
the economic power of the Jews and the “danger” of Jewish wealth to French settlers. The 
antisemites knew how to enflame the mass hatred of the Jews by means of exaggeration 
and incitement. This image fit well the traditional images of the Jew that developed over 
generations. 

Such antisemitism continued until the immediate years before World War II when it 
increased in intensity with the rise to power of the Right in France and in response to the 
election of Léon Blum, a Socialist Jew, to the position of prime minister in the mid-1930s. 

Why did this antisemitism not catch on with similar intensity in Algeria’s neighboring 
countries? In Tunisia there were expressions of antisemitism in the French Republican 
press, but there were almost no antisemitic journals, nor were there political parties 
with an explicitly antisemitic platform. The explanation is related mainly to the com- 
position of the colonial society that came to Tunisia, which mainly belonged to the 
French middle class, including activists of parties that were influenced by the prevailing 
trends of the late nineteenth century — liberalism, humanism, and socialism. The settlers 
reached Morocco relatively later than its two eastern neighboring countries. They were 
concerned with finding their status in society. Since the legal status of the Jews did not 
change and since the French maintained a balanced policy in their relations to the three 
segments of the population, fertile ground for the development of antisemitism of this 
kind was not created. That is not to say that among the French bureaucrats there was 
no antisemitism, but it never developed into an organization or an antisemitic press and 
literature. 


Pogroms in the Colonial Period 


During the colonial period a number of pogroms did occur in North Africa. Owing to 
their documentation by local authorities or witnesses to the events, these have been stud- 
ied more than other subjects of Jewish-Muslim relations. Each pogrom was a traumatic 
event that was engraved both in the personal memory and in the collective memory of a 
community. The greater the number of casualties, the more its memory was preserved in 
the historical memory of the community. Moreover, in the Jewish-Muslim discourse that 
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developed in North Africa and the narrative that developed in Israel after the establish- 
ment of the State, it was more convenient to present the harsh aspect of Jewish-Muslim 
relations. 

The first pogrom in the colonial period struck the Jews of Fez, Morocco in 1912. This po- 
grom is characterized by an abundance of sources and remains important in the collective 
memory of many Jews from the region.*” This event is characterized by the term Eliritel, 
which the Jews of Fez used to describe the severe events they underwent between April 17 
and 19, 1912. They did not use the term “pogrom.”?° 

In a telegram sent on Saturday, April 20, 1912, by Amram Elmaleh, director of the 
Alliance school in Fez since 1909, evidently from the Sultan’s palace, he describes the extent 
of destruction: 


Three quarters of the mellah were destroyed by fire. The populace is still in the 
palace. 50 dead, 84 wounded. The French embassy distributes food and provides 
medical aid. The Muslim population opened a fund to help the Jewish victims [...]. 


This telegram sums up the results of the events of three days between April 17 and 19, 1912. 
This was the worst event that happened to the Jews in the period of the French occupation. 

The pogrom began with a mutiny by Moroccan soldiers who had been enlisted in the 
French army and were expected to adapt themselves to French regulations and discipline, 
including carrying a backpack, to which they were unaccustomed. The Jews were expected 
to carry supplies for the army. The Moroccan rebels injured and slaughtered both soldiers 
and French civilians whom they encountered. It is unclear how many French people were 
murdered in these events, but as they continued, Moroccan riffraff joined the rebels, and 
they turned toward the Jewish mellah. The timing of the pogrom coincides with a solar 
eclipse and a Muslim holiday that fell on April 17. On the following day, April 18, Muslim 
peasants who came to the regular market in the city and residents of other quarters of Fez 
joined the rioters. The Jews fled from their quarter and reached the court of the Sultan 
al-Hafid, who opened his gardens to receive the Jewish masses seeking refuge. On April 19 
the French started to shell the city in order to put an end to the riots. In this bombardment 
more Jews were killed and the main part of the Jewish quarter was destroyed. The shelling 
caused even more Jews to flee to the Sultan’s gardens. The arrival of French reinforcements 
and fighting within the city led to the gradual abating of the battle but did not put an end to 
the looting of the mellah or the flight of Jews to the Sultan’s gardens. 

The background and circumstances of the pogrom were unrelated to the Jews. Injury, 
sometimes severe, was nothing new for the Jews of Morocco. In the history of Moroccan Jewry, 
looting of the Jewish quarter occurred from time to time mainly due to the economic hard- 
ships or in times of political crisis. This may explain the fact that villagers joined the pogrom, 
a phenomenon known in other countries as well. The circumstances of the event do not reduce 
its severity, the harm done to the Jews and their property, and its meaning for the community. 

Does the frequency of such events mean that Jewish life in Morocco was intolerable? In 
my opinion that would be a rash conclusion. The Sultan of Morocco appears in this episode 
to have protected the Jews since he opened the gates of his gardens to them until the fury 
passed. He also provided them with basic sustenance. Was the Sultan fulfilling his tradi- 
tional role of protecting his Jews? Could he have prevented their injury? Evidently not — in 
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consideration of his political status and his lack of a sufficient military force in accordance 
with the protectorate agreement. But why did he omit mention of the attack on the Jews in 
his sermon on April 26 in the mosques? And why did the Jews not protest this “omission” on 
the part of the Sultan? Could it be related to the fact that in the entire course of the uprising 
of Moroccan soldiers it reached dimensions of a harsh attack on all parts of the population? 

During the colonial period additional attacks struck the Jews of North Africa; the two 
most notorious pogroms occurred in Constantine, Algeria, in August 1934 and in the towns 
on the border of Morocco and Algeria, Oujda and Jerada, in June 1948. How is it that rela- 
tively harsh pogroms against the Jews occurred in Morocco, while nearly none happened in 
Algeria, and at the same time none occurred in Tunisia during the colonial period? These 
are difficult questions, and there is some doubt whether a single good explanation could 
account for these differences. One possible explanation is the tradition of relations that 
came before the colonial period. A description of the extent of pogroms in the two countries 
corresponds to the situation in the period that preceded the colonial occupation. This fact 
heightens the question, but does not necessarily provide a solution. Was the attitude of Islam 
toward the Jews different in these countries in the period both before the colonial occupa- 
tion and after it? The answer to this question 1s that indeed there were differences in the atti- 
tude of Islam toward the Jews, but these differences are not so great since throughout North 
Africa Malikhi Sunni Islam was practiced. During the colonial period the status of Islam 
as the formative factor in Jewish-Muslim relations was weakened. Another explanation may 
be related to the governmental structure that preceded the occupation and its influence 
on the colonial period. Generally speaking, I may assert that even though the regime in 
Morocco was a religious monarchy, the difficulty of ruling such a vast country, in which the 
geo-physical differences (from the Atlas Mountains to the Sahara Desert) are so great and 
both the ethnic differences and the daily economic hardships are so severe, provided fertile 
ground for attacks on the Jews more than the conditions in the other two countries. 


The Nationalist Movements in the Maghreb and Their 
Attitude toward the Jews 


During the 1930s the activity of nationalist movements in the Maghreb against French rule 
increased. These movements had little interest in the Jewish question until the 1930s. The 
change in attitude of the nationalist movements toward the Jews resulted from the transfor- 
mation of the Arab-Jewish conflict in Palestine from a local conflict to a conflict between 
the Arab world and the Jewish world. The connection to the Palestinian national movement 
resulted from the desire of national movements to gain international support, primarily the 
support of Arab states.” Thus, the traditional tension between Jews and Muslims attached 
itself to the desire to drive out the French occupier. 

A prime mover in the pan-Arab movement in the late 1930s was the Druze Shkhiv 
Arsalan (1869-1946). His base of operations was mainly Geneva as the representative of 
the Palestinians to the League of Nations; he was the editor of several journals in which he 
preached his pan-Arab and anti-colonial ideas. The most influential of these journals was 
La Nation Arabe. Arsalan had very good connections with nationalist leaders in the Maghreb, 
with the Mufti Haj Amin al-Husseini, and with the German foreign ministry. 

The activity of the Tunisian national movement (“Dastour”) against Zionism was con- 
ducted on two levels: preventing visits or public appearances of Zionist emissaries; and 
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venomous propaganda in the press against Zionism in Tunisia, the British in Palestine, 
and the oppression of the Palestinians. The purpose of “Dastour” was to combat coloni- 
alism in general and French colonialism in particular by means of incitement against the 
Jews and Zionism. Two pro-Palestinian organizations operated in Tunisia, the Comité de 
Secoursde la Palestine and the Association des Jeunes Musulmans, both connected directly to re- 
ligious institutions and to major mosques. In 1932 the visits of two Zionist leaders, Ze’ev 
Jabotinsky and Dr. Nathan Halpern, were canceled as was the screening of a film about the 
Jewish National Fund’s operations in Palestine. The visits were canceled at the last minute, 
which suggests that the Muslims and the French sought to test each other’s strength, as 
was usually the case in struggles between rulers and the ruled and is an integral element of 
colonialism. 

In an article published on April 27, 1934, the journalist Muhammad Khulti accused the 
Zionists in Morocco of “arming the Jews of Palestine in their struggle to uproot and oppress 
800,000 Arabs, whom they hope to overcome on the basis of the fantastic and unimaginable 
Balfour Declaration.””° The writer asks: 


How can [the Jews of Morocco] act sincerely for the Zionist cause without arousing 
simultaneously the impression of “betrayal” in the eyes of France and Morocco? 
To betray France, that is, to look towards Zion and support the Zionist enterprise, 
while France contributes to Morocco and the improvement of the legal, economic, 
and social status of Moroccan Jewry; to betray Morocco because the Zionists in 
Morocco, as Moroccan subjects, should strengthen first of all the Sherifian Empire, 
rather than believing the Zionist ideology. 


But the main point, according to the Moroccan journal, is what it does not dare to say 
explicitly: the Jews need to take part together with the nationalists in the Moroccan anti- 
colonial struggle against France.*’ Thus we see that the support for Zionism put on the 
agenda the question of Jewish loyalty both toward Morocco and toward France. Here 
already arose the central and most important question regarding the complexity of Jewish 
existence in colonial reality. 

In Algeria the Muslim intellectual Rabah Zénati analyzed in 1938 the relations between 
Jews and Muslims in light of the pogrom in Constantine in August 1934. Regarding Zionism 
he wrote as follows: 


[...| On the other hand, we fear that Algerian-French antisemitism will one day 
arouse the natives against the Jews. For that to happen even unimportant incidents 
that are unrelated to Algeria are sufficient, such as the partition of Palestine or the 
Zionist pretensions. We have always regarded Zionism as the seed of dissent, and 
we did not hide our opinion about that. The Zionist ideas are neither logical nor 
modern: They even decrease the world power of the Jewish people, constitute and 
will constitute in the future a source of great trouble for it?” 


Besides his negative attitude toward Zionism, Zénati expressed his awareness that these 
are unimportant incidents “that are unrelated to Algeria.” That is to say that even though 
Zionism is a negative force, it does not pertain to Algeria, and these Zionist activities are 
indeed unimportant. 
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Research on this subject is still in its early stage, and it is difficult to assess the influence of 
this heightened negative attitude of the Arabs toward local Jews, but there is no doubt that it 
added to colonial antisemitism. Mainly in the 1930s an additional source of antisemitism to 
that of the colonial French came to the fore — German Nazi and Italian Fascist propaganda. 
Both countries wanted to take advantage of the complicated political and social relations in 
North Africa to advance their interests both in Europe and in North Africa. German propa- 
ganda was antisemitic, and even though it was felt it had no effect on relations between Jews 
and Muslims or between Jews and the French, the Germans disseminated such material in 
order to encourage antisemitic activity that would lead to the disruption of public order and 
require the French to devote forces to quell unrest. The main means of German propaganda 
were radio broadcasts in Arabic and Berber, setting up friendship societies between Muslims 
and German bodies, distributing antisemitic leaflets, etc.29 

The French in Morocco were especially sensitive to German propaganda. For example, 
in March 1935 the German consulate in Tetuan learned that a sailor on a German ship 
passed out antisemitic propaganda material in the French part of Morocco. As a conse- 
quence, the French forbade the ship from anchoring in Moroccan ports. More significant 
was the response of the German embassy in Madrid that made clear to the German Foreign 
Ministry that “it should forcefully require German shipping companies whose ships visit 
Morocco to desist from all propaganda activity, which causes only harm, and to enforce by 
supervision and efficient surveillance the prohibition [of propaganda activity].”°° The rea- 
son for this demand by official German representatives was the boycott on German prod- 
ucts led by the Moroccan Jewish community, which was part of the international boycott of 
German products. 

Ever since the rise of Mussolini to power in Italy, and especially in the second half of 
the 1930s, Italian propaganda increased in Tunisia. Italian antisemitism was expressed by 
publishing propaganda and printing the Italian racial manifest in November 1938, which 
severely hurt the Jews of Italy and Italian Jews in Tunisia. A report from the director of the 
Alliance school in Tunis noted, 


The implementation of the antisemitic laws led to the dismissal of Jewish doctors 
from the Italian hospital, of Jewish clerks from the consulate, of Jewish teachers 
from the gymnasia and schools, and of officials of large companies and Italian 
directorates.°! 


Jews identified with Fascism, and with its rise, the Italian-Jewish colony, for the most part, 
joined that movement. “I do not know any anti-fascist Jews,” claimed a teacher in the Alli- 
ance school in Tunisia in a memorandum analyzing the ramifications of Italian racism on 
the community.*” Worst hit were the upper-class Italian Jews, who identified with Italy, but 
could not accept this policy. They preferred to turn to the French government and request 
French citizenship urgently, and they declared that in case of war they would rather fight on 
the French side than the Italian side. 
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Conclusion: Antisemitism and the Departure of the Jews 
from North Africa 


In the Vichy period, 1940-1942, colonial antisemitism, mainly in Algeria, reached its peak 
because it became the official policy of the Vichy government and of the French government 
in Algeria. The Décret Cremieux was canceled, Jews were dismissed from work, pupils were re- 
moved from school, and students were removed from the university. An extreme expression 
of antisemitism on the part of the French administration took place after Operation Torch 
in Morocco in November 1942. In response to expressions of joy on the part of Jews over the 
American landing there was a wave of attacks by French officers on the Jewish periphery. 
This wave was most severe in 1943-1944, but it calmed down after a short time, thanks to 
the intervention of various elements, among them René Cassin. 

World War II signified the beginning of the departure of the Jews from the Maghreb. 
Over the course of 30 years the Jewish presence virtually ended. This period was complex 
and sometimes paradoxical. In many respects the situation of the Jews improved, yet emi- 
gration from the Maghreb constantly increased. In certain periods the situation of the Jews 
was relatively better than in the period that preceded the war. At this time there were severe 
pogroms, and especially the pogroms in Oujda and Jerada in Eastern Morocco, in which 
dozens of Jews were killed, many injured and grave damage was done to Jewish property. 
The immediate cause, not the basic and deeper causes, for the outbreak of violence was 
related directly to the Arab-Jewish conflict in Palestine. The same applies to the pogrom 
in Petitjean (called today Sidi Kacem), Morocco, in 1955 and the events in Constantine, 
Algeria, in 1958. The Algerian war involved attacks on the Jews, such as the murder of the 
musician “Cheikh Raymond” in Constantine. These events drove Jews to emigrate. They 
were a result of the sensitive political situation, but were deeply related to the difficult rela- 
tions between Jews and Muslims for generations. These periods brought to the fore latent 
elements in the populace. This period ended with the events surrounding the Six-Day War 
in 1967, when Jews were attacked in Tunisia and their property was looted or destroyed. The 
Jews of Morocco feared similar events in their country. Research remains to be conducted 
in order to understand in depth the reasons for the Jews’ emigration and, in the context of 
this chapter, to what degree antisemitism was the impetus for it. It seems that for emigration 
there were deep and basic reasons, and that antisemitism was a part in the process, espe- 
cially when pogroms created an atmosphere of fear and suspicion. 

One of the fascinating phenomena in the history of the region is the end of the Jewish pres- 
ence in a relatively short period of time. Naturally, violence and antisemitism have greatly 
diminished. At the same time, the region underwent two contradictory phenomena that influ- 
enced the relations between the small number of Jews who still live in these countries and the 
Muslims, but also affected the memory of past relationships. One phenomenon is the growing 
influence of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict and the growing influence of radical Islam since 
the Khomeini revolution in Iran on the younger generation in these countries. Protests against 
the government were also directed against the Jewish minority who live in these countries, 
such as the terror attack in April 2002 on the synagogue in Djerba (Tunisia). Past relationships 
were caught in this prism and not as they really were. The elders of the generation, who still 
knew the Jews and used to live with them, would say, “A market without Jews is like a gun 
without bullets,” they understood the importance of the presence of Jews in the country. 
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However, the other process is the activities of governments (mainly in Morocco and 


Tunisia) and of Jewish organizations to preserve Jewish heritage and memory by preserving 


Jewish synagogues, cemeteries, and public buildings. This has attracted many Israelis and 


Jewish tourists to these countries and contributed to preserve a relatively positive memory 


of the Jewish past. 


1 


Notes 


The term “antisemitism” includes both the attitude of the rulers and that of society toward the 
Jew, which were not always symmetric. Antisemitism has a solid ideological basis derived from 
the attitude of Islam toward the Jews, and there are genuine expressions of that ideology in daily 
life. This chapter will focus on daily reality. 
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(Muslims). The reason for this is that the Muslim world includes Muslims who are not Arabs, 
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Muslims in Modern Morocco (New Haven, C'T: Yale University Press, 2016); Aomar Boum, Mem- 
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2013). See also recently the series published by the Project Aldin in Paris: Lucette Valensi, Juz/s 
et musulmans en Algérie: VIIe-XXe siécle (Paris: Tallandier, 2016) (French); Abdelkrim Allagui, 
Juris et Musulmans en Tunisie: Des origines 4 nos jours (Paris: Tallandier, 2016) (French); Moham- 
med Kenbib, Juifs e¢ musulmans au Maroc: Des origines a nos jours (Paris: Tallandier, 2016) (French); 
Mohammed Kenbib, Juz/s et musulmans au Maroc, 1859-1948. Contribution a@ Vhistoie des relations 
inter-communautaires en terre d’Islam (Rabat, 1994) (French): Mohsen Hamili, Anti-Semitism in Tunisia 
1881-1961 (Tunis, 2010) (French). The most accurate research can be found in Norman Stillman, 
ed. Encyclopedia of Jews of the Islamic World (Leiden: Brill, 2010) (different entries). Printed by JMS. 
Impression, EL Menzah 1, Tunis. 

Salem Chaker (ed.) Berber Encyclopaedia (Leuven, Peeters Publishers, 2010); Gabriel Camps, Les 
Berberes, mémoire et identité (Arles: Editions Actes Sud, 2007); https://dayan.org/author/bruce-mad- 
dy-weitzman” Bruce Maddy-Weitzman, The Berber Identity Movement and the Challenge to North Afri- 
can States (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2011). 

Known as Dihya or Kahina. See Hannoum Abdelmajid, Colonial Histories, Postcolonial Memories: The 
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Middle East Studies (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2006). 
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Judit Bokser Liwerant 


Recurrent criticism and concern have been expressed regarding the emphasis given to anti- 
semitism as a permanent characteristic of Latin America. While this may not be surprising 
given its historical legacy and foundational experiences, e.g., the Inquisition, the conquest, 
avatars of nationalism and Third World ideology, among others, simplistic and reductionist 
approaches to the region and its countries should be avoided and instead replaced by more 
nuanced interpretations showcasing differences in time, place and forms of expression. An 
understanding of the different conditions that favor antisemitism as well as its manifesta- 
tions emerges as a sine qua non condition when accounting for its actual or potential extent. 
Particular attention must be paid to its historical socio-political expressions and its symbolic 
representations; antisemitism has been shaped both by sets of cumulative and overlapping 
beliefs and by broader socio-political conjunctures. 

Indeed, Latin America has historically been one idea, a region with different realities. 
Its economic and political diversity, with deep historic roots, may be best understood in its 
foundational terms of the ethnocultural makeup of its populations. Significant differences 
have historically marked Indo-America, where countries such as Mexico, Peru, Ecuador 
and Bolivia, among others, experienced limited immigration that emphasized the indige- 
nous, highly hierarchical composition of their populations, and Euro-America, where coun- 
tries such as Argentina and Uruguay attracted mass immigration in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. We may further differentiate between, for example, the homogeneous 
mestizo Chile and Colombia as opposed to Brazil, Guba and some Caribbean areas where 
the complex multiracial societies have a pronounced African American element.' 

Religion has been embedded in social life, and the internalization of Catholicism 
also implied its conversion into civic culture. The central place of the Catholic Church 
enhanced difficulties when dealing with religious and ethnic diversity, projecting 
encounters with the different, with the “Other,” as difficult amidst goals of homogeneous 
national integration. 

In these overall contexts, antisemitism’s impact on the perception and social representation 
of Jews as Other is both subjective—stereotypes, myths and attitudes—and behavioral— 
actions, practices and institutional arrangements. While there are common traits in the 
region, each national country has its specificity. Therefore, the particular history and evo- 
lution of antisemitism need to be contextualized in light of both the regional and national 
socio-political and cultural constellations, as well as the changing world scenarios. 

While there have been relevant sustained and systematic efforts to define antisemitism, 
analyzing and underscoring the diverse dimensions that are implied,” a minimal consensual 
definition elaborated and made available by the European Monitoring Centre on Racism 
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and Xenophobia (2004) points to “a certain perception of Jews, which may be expressed as 
hatred toward Jews. Rhetorical and physical manifestations of antisemitism are directed 
toward Jewish or non-Jewish individuals and/or their property, toward Jewish community 
institutions and religious facilities.”® The emphasis on both the perception of Jews and rhe- 
torical manifestations highlights the relevance of the discursive production and reproduc- 
tion of antisemitism. 

If we trace back anti-Jewish prejudice in Mexico, we find that it has historically been 
veiled and structural, diffuse, latent and manifest. Mexico’s search for national unity and 
shared national identity in an unequal and fragmented society crossed by ethnic divisions 
led to defining the collective image and goal to be achieved in uniform terms. The real and 
symbolic meaning of the founding project of mestizae (miscegenation) expressed the nation’s 
ethnic and political dimensions. It called for an ethnic-socio-cultural fusion between the 
indigenous and Hispanic-Christian components, so not every group and culture were con- 
ceived as a foundational, legitimate member of the nation. This conception indeed marked 
the selective policy of acceptance of diverse groups of immigrants during the first decades 
of the twentieth century. However, even before that, antisemitic myths and prejudices were 
present and may be traced back to the nineteenth century. 

The unfulfilled efforts of Porfirio Diaz’s dictatorial regime (1884-1910) to attract 
European immigration to Mexico interacted with the criteria of nationality, as part of a 
nineteenth-century debate between liberals and conservatives. However, various crucial 
nationalist/anti-foreigner tones may be seen in the antagonism the Revolutionaries (1910) 
manifested toward the technocratic elite of Porfirio Diaz’s dictatorship between 1884 and 
the 1910s, the so-called czentéficos (scientists). The anti-crentifico discourse took the shape 
of antisemitic ideology, even though there were no Jews in the group, and set the tone of 
revolutionary nationalism. Forged in the furnace of the Dreyfus Affair, and at the time 
the United States rose as a hegemon in Latin America, anti-cientifico rhetoric adopted the 
Jewish-oriented fetishism that had been emerging in Europe since the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury and used it to rally a variety of constituencies.” 

On the eve of the outbreak of the Revolution, consensus on this matter was such that rev- 
olutionaries like Luis Cabrera did not hesitate to call the cientéficos avatars of the eternal Jew. 
They, he argued, belonged neither to the conservative nor to the reformist/liberal party: the 
very nature of the cientificos had been metalized (turned to money), just like the conscience 
of the Jew. In terms of raw materials or of commercial transactions, to the Jew, the nation 
and any sensation that called forth a Superior Order was subject to a profit; to the cientifico, 
who was a descendent of the Jew, it was just the same. They were identified as a cowardly 
and calculating group that sided opportunistically with whoever was in power, in order to 
further their own financial interests. They were defined as having no loyalties, being selfish 
and materialistic.° Regarding the importance and meaning of the ethnic dimension and 
the conception of the foreigner, the revolutionary regimes displayed a complex dynamic of 
continuity and rupture. 

These prejudiced representations of Jews had a determinant impact during the arrival 
of Jewish immigration starting in the second decade of the twentieth century when it was 
socially represented as foreignness amid an immigration debate that resulted in restrictive 
policies toward Jewish immigration and Jewish refugees. Throughout these decades, first 
the question of migration, and then of rescue, became a prominent sphere in which different 
concepts of the nation and the desired type of society were articulated. Expressions of anti- 
semitism were not limited to any particular political party or movement. 
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Gradually, the defense of the national interest and ethnic considerations overlapped. ‘The 
1929 world crisis reinforced the importance of economic considerations in defining immi- 
gration. Policies protecting national workers and a related temporary prohibition imposed 
on the influx of foreign workers created and exacerbated the anti-foreign climate. The 1930 
Law of Immigration aimed to regulate the selection of immigrants according to their pos- 
sibilities of assimilation into the national population and incorporated the principle “... 
who exhibit good behavior and belong to races that are easily assimilated into our context, 
is considered to be of public benefit for both the species and the economic conditions of 
the country.” Regarding whom was a suitable immigrant candidate, the Law of Immigra- 
tion (June 1932), along with subsequent proposals, regulations and legislations, reflected an 
ongoing search for the means to achieve homogeneous national integration. This search 
became increasingly problematic. During the government of President Lazaro Cardenas, 
in light of national and international political developments, prejudices were widely shared 
by different social sectors that aimed to curb Jewish immigration for economic, ethnic and 
social reasons.’ 

Stereotypes and prejudices were projected onto norms and practices leading to selective 
and restrictive immigration policy and the immigrant population residing in the country. 
Jews were described as “non-assimilable” or “non-desirable” persons: 


due to the psychological and moral characteristics of Jews, to the kind of activities 
they pursue, and to the ways they manage the commercial business they invaria- 
bly undertake [they are] considered undesirable [...] posing the danger of [claim- 
ing to be] superior races that, by exploiting the nationals, exacerbate the social 
imbalance.® 


The General Population Law of 1936 prioritized the demographic development through 
the criteria of ethnic and religious similarities to the national populations as a guarantee of 
assimilation. 

Reactionary nationalism challenged the progressive national project of the govern- 
ment and gained power through various organizations and affiliations of right-wing sec- 
tors, causing the racial issue to gradually become dominant. The Anti-Chinese and the 
Anti-Jewish National League, founded in 1930, and the Honorable Traders, Industrialists 
and Professionals lobbied the government to restrict the immigration of Jews.’ In the Right’s 
alleged defense of the national interest, economic and ethnic arguments overlapped. Revo- 
lutionary Mexicanist Action, founded in 1934, operated through its paramilitary units, the 
Gold Shirts. The antisemitic Pro-Race Committee and the Middle-Class Confederation 
exerted pressure on the government and waged antisemitic campaigns that peaked in 1938— 
1939. The branches of these organizations extended their activity throughout the entire 
country. Along with antisemite and xenophobic arguments, they used anti-communism 
to disqualify Jews as part the national fabric. Right-wing sectors gained support from the 
nationalist/populist sectors in the country, which they in turn also reinforced. There was a 
condemnation of “international Judaism” and a demand for restrictions to Jewish immigra- 
tion, stripping Jews of Mexican citizenship, banning Jewish participation in national politics 
and expropriating Jewish property. 

This foundational moment provided grounding input to the building of a negative image 
of the Jew, a negative éropos built through successive preconceptions and prejudices. The 
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following diagram displays the specific and overlapping representations stemming from dif- 
ferent sources (Figure 16.1). 

Antisemitism also reached the forefront of public discourse and influenced policy deci- 
sions after 1938, as the question of Jewish refugees from Nazism became a pressing concern. 
Thus, paradigmatically, it was stipulated that the policy of the Secretariat of the Interior 
ought to stimulate the immigration of all foreigners considered beneficial to the country, and 
it vigilantly guarded against “immigration that not only did not produce the expected bene- 
fits, but that would induce situations of unbalance, be it due to inherent qualities of potential 
immigrants or due to the specific circumstances of the country.”!” Social representations 
of Jews as outsiders invoked images of permanent foreignness, and they were seen as immi- 
grants devoid of virtue, as an “undesired surplus population.” These strong antisemitic and 
Nazi contents, among others, were delivered through chains of transmission and connection 
such as the one provided by international fora. Thus the Evian Conference (1938) acted 
as such, enhancing and interacting with national perceptions. Transnational connections 
represented by political and ideological organizations and by the circulation of perceptions, 
negative images and prejudices allow us to understand this critical period as one in which 
both separate and interrelated stories connect Mexico to the development of Nazism and the 
Holocaust. This period also testifies to interactions and channels through which convergent 
efforts of solidarity and struggle against Fascism, Nazism and antisemitism took place.!! 

While hardcore elements remained within the Right, as stated by historian Luis Gonzalez, 
the impact of these phenomena was felt across the ideological spectrum, the Left included. 
Indeed, the pro-Nazi attitude of many Mexicans, which differed from the pro-Allied posi- 
tion of the majority of the nation’s leaders, “admits a multitude of explanations: the previous 
fascist propaganda... the petroleum issue, the anti-Yankee and anti-British phobia....”!” The 
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overlapping of motives and meanings led to ideological as well as pragmatic convergences. 
Several national figures and groups that had Nazi and Falangist support shaped the con- 
tour of the cultural legitimacy of antisemitism. The journal Timén, directed by renowned 
intellectual José Vasconcelos, disseminated pro-Nazi, anti-liberal and antisemitic editorials, 
essays and articles. Its virulent racist content was directed against Mexico’s stigmatized 
Jews. It circulated weekly from March to July of 1940, until it was officially banned. 

The new regime headed by General Avila Camacho (1940-1946) and the constitution ofa 
national unity government departed from the socialist character of the Cardenas regime and 
minimized antisemitic reactions. It also sought to ally with the belligerent democracies and 
distance itself from the initial anti-US convergences and alleged ties with the Axis that had 
been strategically pursued by the Cardenista regime. Responding to the sinking of the Mex- 
ican ships Potrero del Llano and Faja de Oro, Mexico declared war on the Axis powers in 
May of 1942. This decision reduced the pro-fascist and pro-Nazi protests in the country, and 
likewise reinforced the anti-fascist elements in the Left, which had remained disconcertingly 
silent throughout the period involving the German-Soviet pact. Even though immigration 
policy did not substantially change during the subsequent time period, Mexico’s entry in 
to the war signaled to the country’s Jewish community the beginning of a new era, leading 
Jews to create bridges with anti-fascist sectors of society, which in turn provided a platform 
to develop new ties with society as a whole. 

In the following decades, antisemitism didn’t become a central issue for political parties 
or movements. The diversified organizational pattern within the extreme right has been 
marginal as emergent political actors and gradually diminished in their public visibility and 
activities. Organizations such as the LaRouche-inspired Partido Laboral Mexicano (Mexican 
Labor Party), Federacién Mexicana Anticomunista (Mexican Anti-Communist Federation) and 
Los Tecos (a violent antisemitic and anti-communist group), which took on a latent existence. 
The exemption to this low-key approach has been the former Partido de las Aguilas Mexi- 
canas (Party of the Mexican Eagles), which changed in 1996 its name to Consejo del Pueblo 
de las Aguilas Mexicanas (The People’s Council of the Mexican Eagles). Its ideology, dubbed 
“neo-Mexicanism,” promoted an idealized image of Mexico’s indigenous past and scorned 
Europe’s role in forging the national identity. Its open activity declined and the Tribunal 
Federal Electoral (Federal Electoral Tribunal) denied its petition to be registered. The Jnstituto 
Federal Electoral (Federal Electoral Institute) issued an open letter condemning the group’s 
antisemitic, racist and intolerant views. 

Mexican antisemitism has seldom manifested itself through physical violence. As stated, 
it can be traced basically through its narrative and discursive realm, in which negative rep- 
resentations have been built, transmitted and recreated. 


Overlapping of Meanings. Anti-Zionism, Anti-racism... and 
Antisemitism 


The complexity of the construction of the antisemitic tropos can be exemplified by the 
experiences of the 1970s, when singular and different processes such as anti-Zionism, 
anti-Israelism and antisemitism overlapped at the meaning-making level. They indeed 
intersect and connect when prejudiced rhetoric or images (recovering old myths and old/ 
new stereotypes, such as conspiracy theories about the representation of Israel’s policies as 
emblematic of evil and racism or Israel as a genocidal state) are used.!3 The singularity of 
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the Mexican case throws light on the more general process of interplay between discourse, 
practice and ideological undercurrents. The national constellation and the international 
projection provided the discursive roots of symbolic violence, which evince growing interre- 
lated combinations of old prejudices and new contextual referents. 

National, regional and global scenarios were reconfigured and antisemitic expressions 
gradually catalyzed through new political codes that brought together Israel and Zionism. 
This process reached its climax with UN Resolution 3379, which equated Zionism with 
racism and which Mexico supported, thereby participating in the international dynamics 
of attacking Zionism and Israel while projecting entrenched stereotypes.'* Mexico was the 
setting of the World Conference for the International Women’s Year, a significant prec- 
edent of Resolution 3379: the document that resulted from it incorporated a condemna- 
tion of Zionism side by side with colonialism, thus equating Zionism with apartheid and 
other forms of racial discrimination. Symbolic violence—which calls for hatred and enables 
discrimination—became intertwined with referents of ascription such as the national, the 
foreigner and the Other. Accusations of dual loyalty were heard frequently. Zionism was 
seen not only as expansionist and colonialist but also as a “doctrine based on ethnic moti- 
vations, relentless, messianic, discriminatory and even brutal,” or as the “combination of 
religious fanaticism and an exclusionary nationalism, both equally racist.” It was further 
defined as an ideology that reflected the belief that they were “God’s chosen people; as if 
Jews segregate, have pride and believe to be superior to other races.” 

The US government declared its will to retaliate against those countries that voted in fa- 
vor of the Resolution and the Jewish community in the United States announced its decision 
to cancel any touristic trips to Mexico. Radicalized prejudice surfaced: the main measure of 
retaliation through a tourism boycott was seen by leading intellectual figures of the Left as a 
confirmation of the alleged racist and imperialist attitude of Zionism.'© The Jewish commu- 
nity of Mexico was openly questioned in terms of their responsibility and lack of solidarity 
with the country that had offered asylum to persecuted Jews.!’ The argument that Jews were 
a powerful alien group reappeared. This representation 1s not an essential and never chang- 
ing image—not the Hydra monster, but a mixture of old and new contents that arise and 
become widespread in radically different times and places. It has different manifestations, is 
employed by different social forces and makes use of different narratives. '® 

The impact of the equation of Zionism with racism transcended specific national and 
regional scenarios and reached transnational political spheres and a world correlation of 
forces. The radical questioning of the whole paradigm can be read in terms of complex 
interactions between an ideological discourse and political conflicts. Symbolic violence sur- 
passed the precise context even when its root and causes got transformed, while interacting 
with other latitudes. This is precisely what could be seen in Mexico during the Gulf War. 
Fed by 15 years of an international effort and mediated by the invasion of Lebanon, as well 
as the events of Sabra and Shatila. It was mainly expressed through the consolidation of an 
intellectual atmosphere that censored Israel as an instigator of the war and a spearhead of 
Western imperialism. Moreover, argumentative inversions of victimizer and victim, which 
were widespread in the 1970s, were further reinforced.!? Through arguments such as the 
“historical intransigence of the Jewish people” that resulted from its self-perception as cho- 
sen by God, Israel was seen as a military power that was “paranoid by nature and which set 
as its main objective the displacement, and even ... the destruction of ... the Arab race,” and 
where “dispossession was followed by expansionism and genocide.” 
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Anti-Zionism was further expressed in a global questioning of the State of Israel and its 
ideological paradigm, surpassing criticism of a particular government, the army’s actions 
or the political platform ofa ruling coalition. Israel was recursively seen as a “racist country 
that operated outside any legal framework” and as the soil for “the movement of interna- 
tional gangsters.”*! The West Bank Wall was conceived as a great strategic plan of slow and 
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sustained “extermination,” “this time, without gas chambers.”*? 

Through radical elaborations, anti-Zionism was formulated in new terms that recoy- 
ered old antisemitic referents, thus combining the hard nucleus of prejudice with chang- 
ing motivations and functions. Symbolic violence—which calls for hatred and enables 
discrimination—became intertwined with referents of ascription such as the national, the 
foreigner and the Other (Figure 16.2). 

From then on, the anti-Zionist and anti-Israeli discourse with antisemitic reverberations 
gained argumentative weight, and it was essentially connected to the ups and downs of the 
peace process in the Middle East. As such, it reflected successive events—the First and Sec- 
ond Intifadas, the Gulf War, the Lebanon Wars, Operation Cast Lead and the Gaza War, 
as well as the Oslo Accords, the Camp David Summit and the Road Map for Peace negoti- 
ations... the Post Intifada climate, the Gaza conflict, the West Bank. 

It is through media discourses that negative representations have been built, transmitted 
and recreated. Thus, the Mexican press has been highly sensitive to the ebbs and flows of 
the Palestinian-Israeli conflict, as seen by the substantial increment of articles and editorials 
published when the conflicts erupted. The number of articles, editorials, photographs and 
cartoons published significantly increased when the different armed conflicts broke out.?° 

It is important to highlight that during the transition to democracy, President Vicente Fox 
(2000-2006) established the Citizen Commission of Study Against Discrimination, which 
elaborated in 2000 and later approved, in June 2003, the National Law to Prevent and 
Eliminate Discrimination. It condemns racism, xenophobia and antisemitism. Its imple- 
mentation has been enhanced by proper legal measures that penalize them. On the local 
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level there are 31 anti-discriminatory laws, 26 articles in local constitutions and 28 states 
with different sorts of legal provisions that castigate discrimination.”* 

During the first decade of the twenty-first century and its critical events, the printed press 
showed a wide spectrum of qualitatively differentiated arguments that point to continuity 
of previous patterns as well as discontinuity and changing trends. The Arab-Israeli conflict 
continued to be portrayed as part of the clash between the imperialist West and the Arab 
and Muslim Third World. The gamut of arguments that continue to appear epitomizes the 


“cc 


tropos presented thus far. The most common include Israel’s “war crimes” in Lebanon, Gaza 


and the West Bank; Israel’s “terrorist” traits and its implementation of “massacre,” “gen- 
ocide” and “collective punishment”; the building of the successive walls in the West Bank 
that seek to “exterminate” 4.5 million Palestinians. The axis of human rights violations 
became increasingly present among the critical arguments. We must distinghuish between 
legitimate criticism of Israel—largely based on human rights violations—and its overlap- 
ping with prejudices in both its inner and outer sphere of origin, the causality of origin 
(ethical, universal, cosmopolitan) and the expected outcome (public pressure, international 
accountability). 

Further intersections at the meaning-making level between anti-Israelism and anti- 
Zionism can be observed through analogies, parallels and metaphors that point to Holocaust 
inversion, the victim becoming the victimizer: “ethnic cleansing” and its straightforward 
parallel with the Holocaust—the word nakba denotes the “oldest and most prolonged 
Holocaust” in contemporary history as a result of the creation of an “illegal Zionist state.”?° 
Nazi-fascist walls lock Palestinians up alive in “ghettos.” 

For its part, the post-Holocaust image of the Jews accentuated classic antisemitism ref- 
erents, such as: it is the same Jew—greedy (for compensations), foreign and dually loyal 
(supporting another country), selfish and tribal (prioritizing their interests and those of their 
co-religionists) and thirsty for power and money (conspiring against the non-Jewish world). 


Therefore, the term “ 
26 


ew” has turned into a pejorative nickname in many countries and 
languages. 

Gradually, a large array of local social movements, international NGOs and heteroge- 
neous institutions within transnational civil society entered an increasingly anti-Zionist 
discourse on a global scale. Advocacy for the legitimacy of the Palestinian cause through 
anti-Zionist language that de-legitimizes Israel reflects the constituencies, ideological codes 
and working procedures/mechanisms of transnational advocacy networks and global civil 
society.7’ 

Antisemitism is marked by diverse sources and strands. Mutually reinforcing antisemitic 
(and later anti-colonial and anti-imperialist) meanings get transferred and reinforce each 
other through a historical and now trans-regional and transnational cultural/ideological 
code that characterizes wide sectors of intellectuals, public figures and the media. Anti- 
Zionism connects people across countries, regions and continents, operating through the 
political agenda of social movements at the local, regional and global levels. 

Already in the 1970s, anti-Zionist discourse served in the United States and Western 
Europe as a cultural code among the New Left that suggested belonging to the camp of 
anti-imperialism, anti-colonialism and a new sort of anti-capitalism.?° In North and South 
America, anti-Zionist charges—with their frequent anti-Jewish twists—initially were not 
an independent issue among the prevalent political and social views of the Left, but instead 
a code for more important matters other than the Israel-Palestine conflict. The cultural 
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contours of this code displayed its struggle against the overall set of values and norms typical 
of the imperialist West, such as authoritarianism, paternalism and the legacy of colonialist 
conceit vis-a-vis the Third World. 

We may define these trends as a transition from a Cultural Code to a Transnational 
Ideological Package. In Mexico, Latin America and worldwide, after many years of an 
unsettled Israel-Palestine conflict, today’s opposition to Israel ceased to be a code for some 
other evil. Indeed, alongside more open antisemitism by right-wing xenophobic groups— 
though not only by them—the subculture of the Left, even of the center-Left, cannot be seen 
in its stance toward Israel as a side issue, ripe to serve as a cultural code.”? Instead, it may 
be conceived as an extended cultural climate. 

Mexico displays singular and common traits of global antisemitism in the twenty-first 
century: while antisemitism has been discursively conveyed through the media mostly in 
the printed press following a global trend, it has also moved to local, Internet-based social 
networks, where a pattern of radicalization developed. It includes prejudices previously used 
through increasingly aggressive means, as evidenced by the presence of Holocaust denial 
and hate speech toward Jews. This phenomenon signals new dynamics that point to the 
crucial interaction between contents of antisemitism and the channels through which it is 
transmitted. 

Tweets and electronic messages appear to mirror each other in terms of radical content 
and language, in contrast to the notes and editorials published in the press. This seems to 
be related to the different accountability mechanisms available in each case. The number of 
electronic messages 1s generally small, but their tone is more violent and extreme. It includes 
antisemitic representations of Jews as foreigners, Christ killers or exploiters of the local labor 
force delivered via institutional emails or Jewish websites. 

Users, as opposed to publishers, are able to create content, share it and react to it beyond 
national boundaries, legitimizing multiple narratives or granting credibility to relativism. 
The shift in sources—from accountable to largely anonymous ones—1is key to understand- 
ing the impact of non-institutionalized social character minimizing public resistance— 
what David Hirsh calls “unmediated opinions.” A potential implication is the widespread 
acceptability of the new modalities of prejudice and exclusion (including antisemitism, 
anti-Zionism and anti-Israelism) online, particularly among the young, resulting in a blur- 
ring of the boundaries of public discourse. 

Over the course of the decades this trend continued to consolidate. Thus, the great 
majority of registered antisemitic incidents took place on digital platforms, mainly Twitter 
and discussion forums. Again, the main cause behind the manifestation of antisemitic con- 
tent is the unfolding of the Arab-Israeli conflict.°° 

Unlike in Europe, antisemitism in Mexico and Latin America has mostly remained in the 
“virtual world.” Most, though not all, antisemitic manifestations and incidents are linked 
to the conflict in the Middle East. However, old prejudices related to the various sources 
of prejudice, from religious to economic power, from national disloyalty to political world 
control, also find their place. Anonymity favors their uncontrolled expression. Disregarding 
the topic or problem at their origin, there is a recurrent appearance of an interrelated struc- 
ture that connects “Jewish power,” the “racist policies of Israel,” “the portrayal of victims as 
victimizers,” and conspiracy theories.*! 

A paradigmatic example of this are the prejudices particularly expressed in alleged 
argumentative sophisticated structures in more irrational terms, linked to the powerful 
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Zionist-US axis, Zionist financial power (a conspiracy of the Zionist-Anglo-Saxon banking 
system) or the massive founding colonization of Palestine by (foreign-Soviet) Zionists. Many 
assertions emphasize the Jewish origin of prominent individuals and their favorable position 
toward Israel. Zionists are portrayed as “messianic,” business figures and companies are 
represented as “Zionist bankers” or “Mossad shooters” or also frequently characterized by 
the sign $ (“ashkeNafis,” “zoo$ioni$tas”). Expressions that mobilize public opinion facili- 
tate the circulation of prejudice and escalate Israel’s symbolic delegitimization.*” 

The transition from national/nationalist societies, regimes and narratives—which 
emphasized homogeneity over ethnic and cultural differences—to societies open to globali- 
zation processes has brought about complex transformations in the life of the region and its 
Jewish communities. The ways Latin America entered the international scene in times of 
globalization have been simultaneously heterogeneous and inconsistent, encouraging and 
contradictory, outlining cycles of political opportunities and social conflicts, democratization 
and economic crises. These trends have led to the potential emergence of misperceptions, 
scapegoats and accusations. On the other hand, shared values, attitudes and dispositions 
that emerged from the pragmatic and solidary responses to crises and the values of cohesion 
and commonality brought positive recognition. Despite its full appreciation, mutual aid and 
group solidarity have been evaluated as endogenous and exclusionary vis-a-vis the national 
society, reinforcing the perception of distance and foreignness. °° Even though relations with 
the Jews on an individual basis were evaluated within the framework of this positive vision 
and direct interaction, stereotypical images and collective prejudices prevailed. 

Amidst the pluralization of actors, the ethnic revival of indigenous peoples enhanced 
an essentialist idea of culture and claims for democracy and autonomy led to both ques- 
tioning and reaffirming of old corporatism. The public sphere became the main arena for 
tendencies that oscillated between formal inclusion and actual exclusion, formal inclusion 
and cultural discriminatory prejudices.** National surveys on discrimination pointed to 
the systemic discrimination of indigenous, religious and “foreign” minority groups.” The 
relationship between collective identities, citizenship and democracy brings to the surface 
global implications. Primordial identities became increasingly influential in the shaping of 
geopolitical spaces. 

Thus, antisemitism in Mexico must be seen and thought of in light of the recurrences 
and changes in motives, interests and contents, as well as in the transmission channels in 
national and transnational contexts. It finds different expressions in the Othering of the Jew 
such as the blood libel or conspiracy theories, or the representation of Israel’s policies as 
emblematic of evil, or a genocidal state. Demonizing analogies, Holocaust denial, and the 
conversion of the victim in to victimizer are also part of this.°° 

Building the topos accounts for negative images discursively produced and reproduced. 
While considering the crucial dilemmas that the Palestine-Israeli conflict poses, one cannot 
underestimate the prejudice recovered in arguments of the alleged moral deficits of the Jew. 
They were voiced by rightist and antisemitic groups to limit their immigration in the 1930s 
and are channeled today in equal accusation of moral deficiency to the Israeli = Jew. As the 
Boycott, Divestment and Sanctions Movement (BDS) was promoted within the university 
campus, expressions like “dyslexic Biblical exegesis” and “a dangerous delusion” were unex- 
pectedly uttered. The transnational dimension of prejudice may be best appreciated in the 
words of Columbia Professor Hamid Dabashi in his conference in Mexico: “Half a century 
of systematic maiming and murdering has left its deep marks [...]. There is an endemic 
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prevarication to this machinery, a vulgarity of character that is bone-deep and structural to 


the skeletal vertebrae of its culture. 


9937 


These expressions of anti-Zionism are much more than an ideational-cultural struggle 


for equality and human rights. Indeed, paradoxical as it may be seen, the image of the 


powerful Jew as a threat to the national interest, elaborated by the anti-czentificos Revolu- 


tionary thought at the turn of the nineteenth to the twentieth centuries, is recovered and 


re-claborated by representative voices in post-Colonial and de-Colonial theories. 
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ANTISEMITISM IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Meir Litvak 


Antisemitism in the Muslim Middle East is more prevalent today than in any other region in 
the world. Similarly, the demonization of the Jews in modern Arabic writings, particularly 
among Islamist movements, is more virulent than in any other part of the world, culmi- 
nating in open calls for their elimination. This animosity 1s a modern phenomenon, and is 
different from pre-modern anti-Judaism that had existed in Islamic tradition. It emerged 
largely as a response to the ongoing crisis of Arab and Muslim societies in coping with 
Western-dominated modernity and as a product of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Pre-modern Islamic tradition contained anti-Jewish elements rooted in the Quran. Jews 
never enjoyed equality with Muslims, as they were always subject to discriminatory laws, 
and there was always latent pressure to convert to Islam. Yet, Jews were entitled to the 
protection (dhimma) of Islam as People of the Book and enjoyed religious autonomy. Moreover, 
this anti-Judaism had never been as central and relentless as its Christian counterpart 
in the Middle Ages. Unlike in Europe, where Jews were often singled out as a demonic 
and destructive force, Islamic doctrines did not attribute satanic powers to them. When 
Jews were discriminated against, it was mostly because they belonged to the subordinate 
non-Muslim class, rather than to the Jewish religion in particular. In addition, Muslim 
rulers did not always implement these discriminatory laws. Furthermore, during this period 
Jews were not perceived as a threat to Islam, unlike the Christians, who, as members of the 
opposing imperial forces, were seen as an imminent danger to Islamic dominance. Forced 
conversions were extremely rare, and there were far less persecutions under Islam than there 
were under Christian Europe.! 

Manifestations of ideological hostility to Jews appeared in the nineteenth century, before 
the emergence of Zionism, as a result of the growing European political and cultural pene- 
tration of the Middle East. Coupled with the weakness of the Muslim world they created a 
sense of deep crisis, causing a worsening in Muslim attitude toward the Christian and Jew- 
ish minorities, which were identified as the main beneficiaries of this Western influence and 
of reform efforts carried out by local rulers.* The importation of antisemitic themes along 
with other ideas, mostly by Christian Arab graduates of European schools, exacerbated the 
intolerance toward the Jews.° 

The collapse of the Ottoman Empire at the end of World War I followed by the Eu- 
ropean takeover of most Middle Eastern countries and the 1924 abolition of the Muslim 
Caliphate by Mustafa Kemal Ataturk exacerbated the sense of crisis among Arab societies. 
Zionist immigration to Palestine, which encroached upon the Arab indigenous population 
during the first half of the twentieth century, added to the ideological and psychological 
distress. Societies in crisis are often attracted to conspiracy theories, which reduce complex 
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and incomprehensible reality to seductive patterns of orderliness. Such theories exempt the 
agerieved societies from responsibility for their predicament by blaming external forces for 
their trouble. The central role of the Jews in European conspiracy theories served as a source 
of inspiration and a “factual basis” for applying conspiracy theories to the Jews and Zionism 
in the context of the Middle East conflict. Not surprisingly the most notorious conspiracy 
theory in modern history, the Protocols of the Elders of Xion, has been extremely popular in the 
Muslim world where it has been published in 59 editions since the 1920s. The adoption of 
modern conspiratorial themes from Western culture leading to the demonization of the Jews 
marks the shift from traditional religious anti-Judaism to modern antisemitism. 

The 1948 Arab defeat enhanced the hostility toward the Jews. The mere existence of 
Israel was perceived as contrary to justice and to the natural course of history. As the con- 
flict deepened, antisemitism underwent a process of Islamization, as it increasingly turned 
to, and emphasized, the evil characteristics of Jews and Judaism which had appeared in 
classical Islamic literature. Enhancing the negative image of the Jews and confronting 
their “fabricated” religious beliefs with Islam strengthened Islamic self-identity and the 
Muslim sense of moral superiority.° The predicament was worsened by the belief that Jews 
carry God’s wrath upon them (al-maghdub ‘alayhim) because they had opposed the Prophet 
Muhammad and therefore they had been destined by God to be humiliated and dispersed 
among the nations. In other words, Zionism’s success became the most glaring symbol and 
proof of the deeper crisis of the Muslim world in the modern age. And because Islam’s 
modern crisis was unprecedented, so did Islam’s new Jewish problem appear to be of even 
greater dimensions than was Muhammad’s in Medina.’ 

Arab antisemitism from the 1950s onward was primarily a political instrument used in 
the struggle against Israel. It came from above, from governments but was also expressed 
from below, reflecting popular beliefs. It was shared by mainstream popular writers, aca- 
demics and politicians from leftists to radical Islamists. It aimed first and foremost against 
Israel and only secondarily against the Jews all over the world because of their support for 
Israel. It attacked Jewish culture and history, borrowing most of its ideas from Western 
antisemitism.® 

The main goal of this antisemitic discourse was to justify the destruction of Israel. Since it 
presented the birth of Israel as an act of gross injustice, it claimed that only a people who was 
inherently evil and whose cultural and historical roots were evil could have perpetrated such 
a heinous act of usurping Palestine and displacing its people. Another reason for cultivating 
this type of antisemitism was the need to justify Arab military and technological inferiority 
vis-a-vis Israel. Rather than facing their own inherent weakness, Arab regimes preferred 
to describe the Jews as an all-powerful group, which controls or manipulates international 
organizations and foreign powers and was, therefore, able to defeat the Arabs.’ 

Official Arab and later Islamist antisemitic discourse always contained an internal con- 
tradiction, since it wavered between attributing to all Jews inherent, unchanging charac- 
teristics from the early Jewish past and the young, modern and secular Zionist movement 
and the denial of any association between them. It rejected the idea of Jewish nationhood, 
describing the Jews as an amalgam of separated religious communities, yet claimed that 
all Jews operate in unison for generations under one unified leadership to achieve the same 
sinister goals. 

The Israeli victory over the Arab armies in June 1967 dealt an additional blow to Arab 
self-esteem and generated socio-political unrest that continued to be channeled against 
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Israel, Zionism and the Jews. Israel’s image turned from a weak country whose existence 
was threatened into “an all-powerful state,” bullying its neighbors.'° This shift required 
satisfactory explanation leading to the further entrenchment of conspiracy theories and 
demonization of Zionism and the Jews. State-sponsored antisemitism somewhat subsided 
as Arab governments began to change their attitudes and policies toward Israel. Yet, most 
Arab states still tolerate the dissemination of antisemitic literature by the media and by 
non-governmental organizations which served as a safety valve shifting the blame from the 
socio-economic failures of the regimes to an external enemy. 

Saudi Arabia was an exception as state-sponsored antisemitism persisted well into the 
September 11, 2001 terrorist attack. Unlike other Arab states, the Saudi ruling family gave 
the powerful clerical establishment the freedom to enforce as state ideology its strict intoler- 
ant Wahhabi Islamic doctrine, which harbored strong anti-Jewish positions. Thanks to their 
economic power and strategic importance, the Saudis may have felt that they had no need 
to hide their crude anti-Judaism by more subtle forms of bias. 

Unlike most Arab states, Saudi school textbooks contain explicit anti-Jewish state- 
ments taken from early Islamic tradition, but also borrowing from modern Western an- 
tisemitism. The books described both Jews and Christians as enemies, who should not 
be trusted. Yet, they singled out the Jews as carriers of inherent evil characteristics, or 
in the words of some textbooks, “the Jews are wickedness in its very essence,” and they 
are typified by “deception, slyness and crookedness.”'! Other books depicted the Jews 
as a people who “obey the devil”; a people “who became naturally disposed to treach- 
ery and betrayal over the ages”; “a people who have brought upon themselves [God’s] 
wrath. God became angry at them because of their scandalous deeds and blameworthy 
morals.”!” Significantly, some of these textbooks refer to the Protocols of the Elders of Zion 
as an authentic document, which reveals Jewish schemes for world domination, thus fus- 
ing modern Western antisemitic motifs with the traditional Islamic ones.!? Clerics and 
academics teaching Islamic sciences in government-controlled universities took part in 
disseminating anti-Jewish diatribe, thereby giving it scholarly respectability. One such 
example was the charge by Dr. Umayma Ahmad Al-Jalahma of King Faysal University 
published in the government-controlled daily al-Riyad that the Jews use human blood for 
their holiday pastries.! 

In view of the major role of Saudi nationals in the September 11, 2001 terrorist attack, 
Saudi Arabia incurred international criticism that its educational system produced religious 
extremism. In response, it pledged to revise its school textbooks by 2008 and remove the 
passages that incite hatred against Jews and Christians. However, by 2018 these promises 
remained unfulfilled.° 


Aspects of Islamist Antisemitism 


A broader Middle Eastern phenomenon was the emergence of Islamist antisemitism since 
the early 1970s, following the rise of Islamist movements as major socio-political player 
in several Arab countries. The modern Islamists adopted a one-dimensional view of Jews 
drawn from the scriptures instead of the more complex one in the past. Moreover, they 
have turned this Jew-hatred into a major theological construct of modern Islamist ideology, 
following a similar pattern of medieval Christianity which regarded all Jews at all times as 
diabolic. 
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Modern Islamists, like other fundamentalist movements world-wide, perceive their 
religion and cultural identity as being attacked by Western-type modernity and culture. 
For Islamists, the reaction to the external threat is much stronger and more volatile since Is- 
lamic and Western civilizations both claim universality for their worldviews and the related 
concept of order.!® For Islamic fundamentalists the West is evil incarnate because the ex- 
pansion of the Western civilization has led to the denial of Islam’s universalist claim. Moreo- 
ver, this clash is a premeditated conspiracy devised by the Jews and crusaders against Islam. 
All Islamist movements view the Jews and the West as completely intertwined and as waging 
a centuries-long war against Islam. Both the Shi‘i Khomeini of Iran and the jihadi-Salafist 
Osama bin Laden, from the other end of the Islamist spectrum, spoke ofa “Western-Jewish” 
or “Crusader-Jewish” conspiracy against Islam.'’ Moreover, the Jews are not only an inte- 
gral part of the West, but in many ways, they represent the most problematic, frustrating 
and frightening aspects of Western-dominated modernity. 

The second cause is the quest for authenticity in the redefinition of Muslim identity, or 
a return to the spirit and purity of the period of the Prophet Muhammad, and for Sunnis 
also of the next generations. Both Sunnis and Shi‘is view the early period of Islamic history 
as the major if not exclusive frame of reference to understand and interpret every historical 
phenomenon. Thus, the conflict of the Prophet Muhammad with the Jews serves as the 
model that must be reenacted in order to restore history to its proper course. Equally impor- 
tant, the way the Prophet had dealt with the Jews after defeating them, from expulsion to 
wholesale massacre, serves as model to follow and repeat. The resort to the past intensified 
the literalist, uncritical and totalistic reading of earlier Islamic history. Such a reading led 
to the reopening, and the need to settle various “historical accounts” which Islam had with 
other religions and ideologies. This reading revived medieval polemics with non-Muslims, 
in this case the Jews, and highlighted the sins and evil the Jews had committed against 
Muslims since the early days of Islam, particularly their fight and supposed treachery 
against the Prophet Muhammad. It also led to a revival of the old image of Judaism as a 
harsh and excessively restrictive religion as opposed to the more tolerant and humane Islam. 
Traditional Islamic libel emanating from religious texts has typified the Jews as deceitful, 
bloodthirsty, hateful, money-loving and conniving, and accused them of falsifying historical 
and religious legacies, and of extreme hostility toward Muslims. Hence, the Jews are seen as 
the cause of all the disasters that have befallen Arab and Muslim societies, and the driving 
force behind the present negative image of Islam in the world and the war launched by the 
West against it. 

Since Islamists tend to conflate the past and the present, the link between the past and 
present conflict with the Jews could not be more obvious. In the words of the prominent 
Saudi cleric Muhammad al-Munajid in May 2015: “The Jews today are the Jews of the past. 
This requires no proof.... Allah made their traits clear to us, and the Prophet Muhammad 
clarified that our war with them will continue until the end of time.”!® Another projection 
of the past to the present, which has become widespread in recent years is the depiction of 
the Jews as “Brothers of Apes and Pigs,” based on a number of Qur’anic passages that state 
that some Jews were turned into apes and pigs by God, as a punishment for violating the 
Sabbath." 

An important manifestation of Arab antisemitism, which was reinforced by the Islamist 
version, was the denial or justification of the Holocaust. Denial of the Holocaust, the most 
prevalent theme in the Arab discourse, aimed at demolishing the moral-historical basis 
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of Zionism and the legitimacy of the Jewish state, which they claim is based on the Holo- 
caust myth. Using the pretext of Zionist fabrication of the Holocaust, deniers distort Jewish 
history and deprive the Jews of their human dignity by presenting their worst tragedy as 
a scam. It also serves to further demonize the Jews, because it implies that only a totally 
unscrupulous, devious and manipulative people like the Jews could invent such a myth and 
extract billions of dollars from Germany and other countries.” 

Another expression of widespread resort to conspiracy theories and the tendency of Arabs 
and Islamists to absolve their societies of responsibility for their problems has been the attri- 
bution of Jewish origins to unpopular political leaders. Islamic tradition in the past blamed 
Jews for plotting against Islam; among the most famous cases was Abdallah ibn Saba, who 
was supposedly responsible for instigating the Sunni-Shri split. Modern Islamists go much 
further. Mustafa Kemal Ataturk had long been held as a Jew thus providing an explanation 
for the 1924 abolition of the Caliphate. But once the Arab upheaval began in 2011, the 
conspiracy theories went to greater extremes than ever before. Each political camp has not 
only accused the other of cooperating or conspiring with Zionism and the Jews but actually 
exposed them as “being Jewish.” Thus, a host of leaders, including ‘Abd al-Nasser, Husni 
Mubarak of Egypt, Mu’ammar Gadhafi of Libya, Bashar al-Assad of Syria and the Saudi 
royal family, were labeled as Jews or as descendants of Jews by their rivals. Ironically, even 
Islamist leaders such as Hasan al-Banna, founder of the Muslim Brothers, and former Ira- 
nian President Mahmud Ahmadinejad were awarded Jewish ancestry.7! The scope of this 
practice demonstrates two phenomena, the first, which Esther Webman has defined, is the 
evolution of the Jew into a metaphor for evil. It serves to define non-Jewish adversaries by 
Judaizing them and attributing to them certain supposed features of Jews, while denouncing 
them for their actions.” 

The other point is that such charges are an admission of failure, helplessness and incom- 
petence of Muslim-Arab societies, if their enemies manage to totally manipulate and domi- 
nate them to such an extent. At the same time, such perceptions absolve the Muslims of any 
responsibility to their failures by attributing them to foreign machinations. In other words, 
Islamist antisemitism like all other types of antisemitism prevents Muslim society from con- 
fronting its own weaknesses and failings by blaming outsiders and preclude the possibility 
of actually addressing and solving these problems. Jews are the targets of this hatred, but 
Muslims pay the cost of its negative effect on their society. 

The demonization of the Jews culminated in their depiction as “enemies of God and hu- 
manity.””° Accordingly, many Islamist spokesmen state that the deserving punishment of the 
Jews is annihilation, making modern Islamism the only mass movement after the Holocaust 
which openly and unequivocally calls for the elimination of an entire people. According to 
this perception, the Jews, by insisting on maintaining the State of Israel and by rejecting the 
idea of living as a protected minority under Islamic rule, are in fact waging a war against 
Islam and against God. Consequently, they have forfeited their right to exist under the his- 
torical Pact of ‘Umar and their elimination 1s their only deserving punishment.”! 

Acrucial question regarding Arab and Islamist antisemitism 1s that ofreception. According 
to a Pew Research survey carried out in 2005 and a 2015 Anti-Defamation League survey 
carried out in 2018, “anti-Jewish sentiment” is endemic in the Muslim world.”? While the 
exact figures which these studies bring may be debatable, the scale of this phenomenon can 
hardly be disputed. Islamist antisemitism enjoys relatively wide reception because it draws 
many of its themes from the deeply rooted religious tradition of Islam, thereby making it 
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difficult to challenge its claims. The situation of conflict and continued crisis of Muslim soci- 


eties ensure its continued popularity because it responds to deep psychological and political 


needs of large segments of society. It stems from deep conviction and occupies a central place 


in the overall ideology of the Islamist movements, and it disseminated by broad-based polit- 


ical and social movements in a wide variety of media. Put differently, Islamist antisemitism 


is a grassroots phenomenon rather than a state ideology that comes from above, and as such 


it is likely to remain with us for quite a few years in the future. 
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From “Polin” to “Antisemitism without Jews” 


Rafal Pankowski 


For many centuries, Poland was an important center of Jewish life and culture and many 
Jews today trace their roots to the historical Polish territories. Many of them are well aware of 
the history of antisemitism in Poland which often affected their ancestors. The Shoah — one 
of the most extreme cases of mass murder in human history — was conducted by the German 
Nazis and their collaborators largely on Polish soil. Millions of Polish and other European 
Jews perished in the extermination centers located in Poland. Auschwitz, Treblinka, and 
other death camps are globally recognized symbols of genocide and the sites remain strongly 
embedded in both universal and Polish history. The Nazi Holocaust, the mass murder of the 
Jewish population, spelt the end of the large Jewish community in Poland and it represented 
the tragic culmination of antisemitism as Europe’s “longest hatred.”! While the role of the 
German Nazi perpetrators is generally well documented, the scale of local collaboration 
is still a matter of fierce debate, which started in the wake of Jan Tomasz Gross’s seminal 
publication about the 1941 Jedwabne pogrom.” Therefore, it comes as no surprise that the 
history of antisemitism in Poland attracts wide international interest as well as scholarly and 
political controversy. Moreover, the persistence of antisemitism in Poland after the Holo- 
caust (illustrated by, but not limited to, the 1946 Kielce pogrom) illustrates the longevity of 
antisemitic stereotypes and ideology even in the form of “antisemitism without Jews.”? It 
provokes additional questions about the nature and foundations of antisemitism, questions 
which are related both to the specific Polish case and to the more general issues of anti- 
semitism as a long-term phenomenon, a paradigmatic form of xenophobia in East-Central 
Europe and beyond. 


Abraham ben Jacob (Ibrahim ibn Jakub) was a Jewish merchant who traveled in Europe in 
the second half of the tenth century as an envoy of the Cordoban caliphate. He was the first 
person in history to write about the country later known as Poland (many standard histories 
of Poland refer to Ibrahim ben Jacob as an “Arab traveler” rather than a Jew* — one of many 
instances where the involvement of Jews in Polish culture and history has been omitted from 
the hegemonic national narrative). The Hebrew name of the country, Polin, is related to a 
legend according to which God told Jews traveling through East European forests to “po 
lin” (Hebrew for “rest here’”’). Undoubtedly, the first Jews who arrived to “Polin” in the early 
period of state formation played a role in that process, not least as coin minters. Some coins 
issued under early Polish monarchs bore Hebrew letters. 
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Symbolically, the coronation sword of Polish kings (“Szczerbiec”), which is said to have 
belonged to Bolestaw I (reigned 992-1025), bore a Hebrew inscription (in Latin letters), 
which indicates it may well have been a gift from the monarch’s Jewish subjects. According 
to Marcin Kornak, the Hebrew sentence suggests a Kabbalistic significance and the sword 
was in fact produced in the thirteenth century as a symbol of gratitude to Prince Bolestaw 
the Pious for the groundbreaking 1243 Statute of Kalisz, which gave Jews unprecedented 
personal protection and communal autonomy. Ironically, in the twentieth century, the 
Szczerbiec sword became the main symbol of the modern antisemitic political movement 
known as Endecja (National Democracy).” 

The process of Jewish settlement intensified because of migration after crusades, perse- 
cutions, and expulsions from other (especially Western) European countries. For example, 
in the late eleventh century there was a wave of Jewish settlers who had been expelled from 
Bohemia (current-day Czech Republic). 

The Jewish community was an increasingly significant part of Polish society during the 
Jagiellonian period (1385—1572). Soon after the 1385 Union between the Kingdom of Poland 
and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, the Polish framework of Jewish rights was extended to 
Lithuania (though in 1495 the Jews were, for eight years, expelled from Lithuania). Because 
Poland had a reputation as a haven, the number of Jews in Poland (and Lithuania) grew 
especially rapidly by the end of the Jagiellonian period: from 150,000 in the mid-sixteenth 
century to 300,000 at its close. Jews were prominently employed by the monarchs, as well as 
by the powerful magnates, as doctors, teachers, tax collectors, and diplomats. 

The steady influx of Jews was due to both the relative economic prosperity and the tol- 
eration (and royal protection) which they experienced. Nevertheless, some restrictions on 
the Jewish presence were introduced in the sixteenth century. In certain towns, Jews were 
restricted to certain districts while other towns banned them altogether. Warsaw, the future 
capital, was an example of the latter (in 1525) while the former applied in Krakow, where 
Jews were resettled from the city center to the Jewish quarter, Kazimierz. 

Medieval church teaching was hostile to Judaism and papal edicts demanded a strict 
separation of Jews from Christians. The papal teachings were echoed by the church in 
Poland. Nevertheless, the actual social practice was very different from the church’s demands: 
the level of interaction between Christian and Jews was relatively high and the Jewish role 
in society and the economy was significant. This is not to say that medieval anti-Judaism 
in Poland was free of violent hostility. For example, an allegation of ritual murder led to 
anti-Jewish violence in Krakow in 1407. Polish historian Pawel Jasienica noted wryly: “At 
times Poland shared in the antisemitism that was most shameful feature of Europe. Antise- 
mitic riots took place in Krakow in 1407, as well as in Neisse, Frankfurt and Canterbury.”® 

In the mid-1450s, the fiery Franciscan preacher (later proclaimed saint) John of Capistrano 
toured Polish cities. Under his influence, riots and expulsions took place in several locations. 
In 1556, Jews were accused of a host (sacramental bread) profanation in the central Polish 
town of Sochaczew, and a Jewish man and a Christian woman were subsequently sentenced 
and executed for the alleged crime. Alarmed by a looming wave of persecution, the Jewish 
communities intervened with the royal court, which renewed their security guarantees in 
Poland: the last Jagiellonian monarch Zygmunt August (reigned 1548-1572) issued an edict 
to this effect. 

Arguably, the Poland of the first part of the seventeenth century could still be charac- 
terized as “Paradisus Iudaeorum” (a Jewish Paradise, ironically the phrase in fact originated 
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in an anti-Jewish pamphlet). Each king reaffirmed the privileges and protected status of 
the Jewish communities.’ Nevertheless, the Counter-Reformation produced a much less 
favorable climate as illustrated by anti-Jewish riots initiated by students of the Krakow 
University in 1637. Teller and Kakolewski write of the situation in the second half of the 
century: “Jews became useful pawns in the Counter-Reformation campaign, whose goal 
was to preserve the Commonwealth as a Catholic state. Attacks on Jews ranged from 
verbal abuse and casual violence to full-fledged judicial murder.”® Accusations employed 
the medieval imagery of blood libel, desecration of the host, and the like. Because of the 
smears, “[h]undreds of innocent Jews were arrested and tortured and in some cases were 
executed.”? 

During the period of the Enlightenment in the late eighteenth century, as elsewhere in 
Europe, various steps toward the emancipation of the Jews took place, but some leading 
intellectuals of the Polish Enlightenment (e.g. Stanistaw Staszic, Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz) 
expressed virulently anti-Jewish views, pioneering a “modern” form of antisemitism in 
Poland. During the period of the partitions of Poland in the nineteenth century, a new 
ethno-nationalist movement emerged which excluded the Jews from an imagined national 
community. The appearance of modern political antisemitism in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury was partly related to an influx of Jews from other parts of the then Russian Empire 
(these Jews were often called Litvaks, which was the term used to describe Lithuanian Jews). 
More importantly, it was also related to the social changes that accompanied industrial- 
ization and mass politics. The so-called “National Democratic” movement (Endecja) led 
by Roman Dmowski (1864-1939) was mainly supported by the Polish middle classes and 
promoted an ethno-nationalist version of Polish identity. A founding father of modern-day 
Polish antisemitism, Dmowski became a lifelong vocal opponent of minority rights in Polish 
society. The leaders of Endecja emphasized Roman Catholicism as a central element of 
Polish national identity, leading to an exclusion of Jews.!° In the well-known formulation 
“Polish-Catholic” (Polak-katolik), the Christian faith was often reduced to an identity 
marker, a type of ethno-religion. Dmowski’s movement never seized full political power, but 
arguably, his vision of Polish identity gradually became hegemonic and still informs Polish 
views on the idea of the nation. 

Until the outbreak of World War II, Poland remained one of the key centers of Jewish life 
in the world. At the same time, antisemitism and mistrust increased. During the wars on the 
eastern front in 1919-1920, several Polish military units were guilty of anti-Jewish pogroms. 
A wave of antisemitism swept Poland again in the mid-1930s when the far-right youth 
groups National-Radical Camp (ONR) and All-Polish Youth (MW) frequently clashed 
with left-wing and Jewish students. The radical nationalists campaigned under the slogan 
“Poland for the Polish” and called for a cap on admissions of Jewish students to the universi- 
ties (“numerus clausus”) and a total ban on Jewish students (“numerus nullus”) in the long term. 
University authorities gave in to these demands, backed up by violent campaigns, to varying 
degrees. In many universities the so-called “ghetto bench” was introduced, requiring Jewish 
students to sit on one side of the lecture room. 

Antisemitic views had an influence on 1930s academia. For example, Jagiellonian 
Unversity professor Feliks Koneczny championed Poland as the defender of “Latin civiliza- 
tion” which he praised as the highest achievement of humanity juxtaposed with the destruc- 
tive influences of “Jewish civilization.”'! The late 1930s movement “Zadruga” was arguably 
the most extreme of the antisemitic groups that appeared then. Its radical ideology mirrored 
the neo-pagan tendencies in Nazi Germany and rejected Christianity as a Jewish invention. 
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Zadruga attracted only a handful of sympathizers, but in the twenty-first century it serves as 
an inspiration for the most extreme groups on the contemporary far right. 

In 1936, Prime Minister Felicjan Stawoj-Sktadkowski condemned violent acts commit- 
ted against the Jewish community while at the same time endorsing calls for an economic 
boycott of Jewish businesses. The discriminatory practices did assist the Communist move- 
ment in making some inroads among the increasingly marginalized Jewish community. 
However, contrary to right-wing nationalist stereotypes of “Jewish communism” (Zydoko- 
muna), the clandestine Communist party only had the support of a small minority of Polish 
Jews. According to Jan Gross, “Polish Jews were the most law-abiding and state-supporting 
community in interwar Poland.”!? Nevertheless, by the end of the 1930s, “[iJntercommunal 
antagonisms, and rising anti-Semitism, caused great anxiety.”! 

One more example of the increasing tension and antisemitic behavior could be found in 
sports. In 1906, the first Polish football clubs, Cracovia and Wista, were formed in Krakow. 
Over the next decades, Cracovia became a symbol of ethnic inclusiveness, not least due to 
substantial Jewish involvement in the club’s development.'* Wista, however, symbolized 
ethno-nationalism; in the 1930s, it endorsed calls for the banning of. Jews from Polish football. 

During World War II, organized political collaboration with the German Nazi occupiers 
was rare in Poland. Arguably, the Nazis themselves were simply not interested in winning 
over the Polish populace due to their anti-Slavic ideology of racial superiority. The “dark 
blue police” were among the few Polish institutions that remained in existence during the 
German occupation. The overall role of the “dark blue police” is controversial, not least in 
the context of their auxiliary role in oppressing the Jews. 

The far-right ONR created a military organization, the National Armed Forces (NSZ). 
The NSZ remained outside of the mainline Polish resistance (the Home Army, AK) and 
positioned itself as an enemy of both the Germans and the Soviets as well as domestic 
Communists and Jews (the latter two groups were often lumped together in NSZ propa- 
ganda). The legacy of the NSZ (which continued the guerilla struggle against communists 
until the late 1940s) has remained highly controversial in Polish historical debates despite its 
official recognition as national heroes by the post-2015 authorities. The youngest generation 
of the Polish far right eulogizes the NSZ and its ideology. 

The distance between the Poles and the Jews resulted not only from the Nazi policy of 
physically separating the two communities by closing the Jews in the ghettos but also from 
the strongly perceived divisions of ethnicity and religion, reinforced by the wave of antisem- 
itism preceding the war. 

The reality of Polish-Jewish relations during the Nazi occupation cannot be reduced 
to the heroic narrative of inter-ethnic solidarity exemplified by the Righteous among the 
Nations. Apart from the Nazi-enforced regime, the social and cultural distance between 
Jews and ethnic Poles meant the actual space for active solidarity was limited. In 1995, 
Marek Edelman (a former resistance leader in the Warsaw Ghetto) reminisced, 


The Jews were a class apart. Because during this war it so happened that for 
many they ceased to be Polish citizens, whom one could help; these were just Jews 
one could despise. (...) Goebbels’s propaganda and the pre-war antisemitism did 
the job. 


The rise of antisemitism in the 1920s and 1930s had been an important factor contributing 
to the social distance between Poles and Jews during the war. It is sometimes pointed out 
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that Polish antisemitism had its roots in political, religious, and economic hostility rather 
than in biological racial theory. It was discriminatory but not exterminationist, unlike the 


German Nazi variety of European antisemitism.!° 


Moreover, some well-known pre-war 
Polish antisemites participated in wartime efforts to save Jews. They contributed to the 
activity of a special underground organization formed by the Polish resistance to aid Jews, 
code-named Zegota.'’ Nonetheless, through widening the social gap between the Jews and 
the ethnic Polish majority and the accompanying distinction between Jews and Poles, the 
antisemitic movements of the pre-war period unwittingly facilitated the Holocaust. Atti- 
tudes toward the Nazi treatment of the Jews in Poland varied: sympathy for the victims 
was widespread but indifference, if not outright enmity, is the common theme of the sur- 
vivors’ testimonies. ‘The far-right nationalist press in the underground continued to churn 
out antisemitic propaganda. Even when it condemned the Nazi excesses, it emphasized a 
determination to rid Poland of Jews through forced emigration after the war. 

After 1945, the Jewish community in Poland numbered some 250,000—400,000 (in 
contrast to 3,500,000 in 1939). The communist authorities were often reluctant to help 
Jews who had survived the Holocaust and were victims of post-war antisemitism. Jews 
returning to their former communities were often met with hostility and violence.'® In 
this context one needs to remember that “the war eliminated a large part of the Polish 
Jewish community, but it did not eliminate the pre-war antisemitism.”!® Many Jews left 
the country in several waves of emigration, for example after the Kielce pogrom in 1946, 
and in 1956, when the emigration regime was liberalized (and a new wave of popular 
antisemitism could be observed). The regime resorted to anti-Jewish policies which found 
some acceptance among a wider public, and this campaign peaked in 1968. In the late 
1960s, as the Soviet bloc gained allies in the Arab world, “anti-Zionist” language became 
widespread across Warsaw Pact member states. In Poland, it resonated with a legacy of 
popular antisemitism. “Zionism,” as a term employed in the communist propaganda, 
simply served as shorthand for being Jewish or sympathizing with Jews. The “Zionists” 
(i.e. Jews) were presented as a united group working for the benefit of Israel, the United 
States, and West Germany. In this vein, Mikotaj Kunicki notes, “the regime ... gradu- 
ally incorporated—even if selectively—elements of the Polish nationalist canon: namely, 
the glorification of the national past, Germanophobia, and anti-Semitism.”?” Joanna 
Michlic refers to a process of “the ethno-nationalization of Communism in Poland with 
anti-Jewish elements.””! By 1968 only 25,000-30,000 Jews lived in Poland and about 
15,000 were effectively forced to emigrate as a result of the official witch-hunt. The vio- 
lent crushing of the democratic student movement by the authorities in March 1968 was 
accompanied by aggressive “anti-Zionist” propaganda. The government media stressed 
the “cosmopolitan” background of the student activists, noting their alleged family con- 
nections with the Jewish Communists of the Stalinist period. Jan Gross writes, 


[a]s to the persistence of the zydokomuna (Jewish communism) myth in popular 
memory, one may attribute it, among other reasons, to an attempt by Poles who had 
been complicit to deflect their own guilt over having contributed to the triumph of 


communism.~” 


In particular, the Jewish-communist family background of the student leader Adam Michnik 
was frequently exploited by the propaganda. Such attacks on Michnik were repeated during 
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the ensuing decades and well into the late 2010s. Many of the rhetorical themes developed 
and popularized during the 1968 “anti-Zionist” campaign have been in circulation ever 
since, including during the post-1989 period. 

Today, they feature prominently in the discourse of the Polish far right. Since 1989, 
Michnik has been the editor-in-chief of the country’s main newspaper Gazeta Wyborcza. 
Some consider him a founding father of Polish liberal democracy, which makes him a fre- 
quent target of hatred among the nationalist populists. As a part of the repressive measures 
that followed the student unrest, hundreds of students were expelled from universities, while 
professors, such as Zygmunt Bauman, who were seen as sympathizers of the student move- 
ment, were fired and often emigrated. It took many years for Polish academia to recover 
from these losses, especially in the humanities. 

After the post-1989 democratic transition it was sometimes stated that “the negative 
stereotype of the Jew appears in everyday conversations of people of the middle and 
older generation,””* but according to a widespread assumption it would gradually disap- 
pear as the new generations, born and/or socialized in a new, liberal democratic system, 
would be generally free of it. Despite the small size of the Jewish community (estimated 
at around 10,000 people), a revival of Jewish life in Poland was heralded and several 
cultural initiatives reflected a renewed interest in the Polish-Jewish legacy. The reality 
turned out to be rather more complex, and a transmission of antisemitic ideology to the 
younger generation also took place over the years, through channels such as football cul- 
ture, “white power” music, and online propaganda, as documented by watchdogs such 
as the “Never Again” Association. Physical attacks on Jews have been relatively rare, but 
antisemitic acts often took the form of desecrations of Jewish cemeteries and monuments. 
Groups such as the re-formed ONR and MW have drawn from the far-right traditions of 
the 1930s and by the mid-2010s they carved out support among a sizeable section of the 
young generation.”* 

One of the most thorough debates on the difficult aspects of the wartime past — but also 
on the more general themes of antisemitism, xenophobia, and violence in Polish history — 
followed the publication of Jan Gross’s ground-breaking book, Neighbors: The Destruction of the 
Jewish Community in Jedwabne, Poland.*? The soul-searching debate led to an official apology 
to the Jewish people by President Aleksander Kwasniewski at the site of the pogrom.”° In 
the wake of the discussion provoked by Gross’s books, Poland made progress in coming to 
terms with the past. It stood in marked contrast with other societies in Eastern Europe which 
found it difficult to even start a similar discussion. Since the mid-2010s, however, the process 
has been largely halted due to the changed political climate and the official restoration of 
the image of “national innocence.” 

The conflict over rival visions of Polish history intensified when a new law criminalizing 
the expression of certain historical views was enacted by the Polish parliament in January 
2018. The law was ostensibly meant to ban usage of the inaccurate term “Polish death 
camps,” but its wording was much broader, and included 


whoever accuses, publicly and against the facts, the Polish nation, or the Polish 
state, of being responsible or complicit in the Nazi crimes committed by the Third 
German Reich ... or other crimes against peace and humanity, or war crimes, or 
otherwise grossly diminishes the actual perpetrators thereof, shall be subject to a 
fine or a penalty of imprisonment of up to three years. 
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The controversy which erupted upon the bill’s passage not only led to a major international 
crisis, complete with high-level protests by representatives of Israel and the United States, 
but also unleashed an unprecedented wave of anti-Jewish sentiment in Polish media and 
politics on a scale unheard of since 1968.7’ In the words of the journalist Ben Cohen, the 
“anti-Semitic atmosphere of 1968 has returned.””° Although some of the law’s provisions 
were subsequently modified (the threat of imprisonment was replaced with the possibility 
of a fine), the recent surge in antisemitic discourse is likely to have long-term repercussions. 

In the third decade of the twenty-first century, antisemitism in Poland appears far from 
extinct and retains features of both “traditional” and “modern” antisemitic imagery. The 
far-right Radio Maryja, founded by the Catholic priest (Redemptorist) Fr. Tadeusz Rydzyk 
in the early 1990s, together with its plethora of satellite outlets, remains a significant actor in 
Polish society and politics. It has been well known for airing xenophobic and, often, antise- 
mitic content alluding to Jews as ancient enemies of Christendom.”? Antisemitic tropes were 
also prominent in Polish reactions to the Congressionally mandated JUST ACT report that 
was issued by the State Department in 2020.°° 

Several “revisionist” historians have continued to whitewash the history of antisemitic 
violence and discrimination. They include Dr. Ewa Kurek, a graduate of the Catholic 
University of Lublin who has claimed that Jews in the Nazi ghettos were satisfied to have 
their self-government and live in isolation from the Polish environment.°! Several far- 
right revisionist historians have found employment in senior positions at the influential, 
state-funded Institute of National Memory (Instytut Pamie¢ci Narodowej, IPN), among 
them Dr. Mariusz Bechta, the editor of a neo-fascist magazine Templum Novum, and Ark- 
adiusz Wingert, the publisher of David Irving’s books in Polish translation.*” In another 
example of the mainstreaming of the antisemitic discourse of Holocaust revisionism, a 
well-known author and political commentator on Polish state-run television TVP, Rafat 
Ziemkiewicz (who has a long history of anti-Jewish remarks), published a book in 2020, 
which included statements such as, “[u]nder the influence of the Holocaust, or rather 
the myth of the Holocaust which it itself constructed, Zionism developed a particular 
cruelty.” 

In a climate of increasing nationalist sentiment, especially after 2015, cultural institutions 
and museums (such as the Museum of World War II in Gdansk and the Polin Museum of 
the History of the Polish Jews in Warsaw) have been pressurized to sanitize their exhibi- 
tions and downplay the evidence of antisemitic pogroms 1n Polish twentieth-century history. 
However, numerous Polish historians and public intellectuals have continued their efforts in 
uncovering, and dealing with, the difficult past. 

In October 2019, a newly formed far-right group, Konfederacja (Confederation), which 
campaigned on an openly anti-Jewish platform, received 6.7 percent of the national vote 
and won I1 seats (out of 460) in the Polish Parliament. The bulk of its support came from 
younger voters, which suggests the longevity of antisemitism as a potential tool of political 
mobilization 1s not to be forgotten. 

Finally, of course, the persistence of ready-made antisemitic stereotypes could once again 
be observed in the wake of the 2020 coronavirus pandemic when numerous antisemitic 
conspiracy theories once again found an audience, this time mostly through social media 
channels.°* Many of the stereotypes hark back to the medieval accusations against Jews 
for spreading the plague, yet one more illustration of the long-term legacy of the “longest 
hatred.” 
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Per Anders Rudling 


Introduction 


This chapter provides an overview of antisemitism in modern Russia, not necessarily chron- 
ological, but a short survey of the different ways by which antisemitism appeared over the 
course of the twentieth century. Furthermore, as the Russian state has appeared in three 
different incarnations, the borders of which have changed over the century, the main focus 
is on antisemitic activities in the Russian heartland and its politically active diaspora. 

With the partitions of Poland in 1772, 1793, and 1795, Russia, for the first time, came in 
possession of lands with significant Jewish populations. Catherine I (r.1762—1796) desig- 
nated this land as the Pale of Settlement, and forbade its Jews to migrate beyond its confines. 
Tsar Nikolas I (r.1825—1855) sought to destroy Jewish life by forcibly drafting Jews into the 
Russian army and imposing special, punitive taxes on Jews to finance a system of Christian 
schools aimed at their forced assimilation into Russian culture. 

Zvi Gitelman has famously characterized twentieth-century Jewish-Russian relations as 
a “century of ambivalence” during which periods of friendly co-existence were disrupted 
by violent conflict.! Three waves of pogroms swamped Russia in the modern era, in 1881— 
1882, 1903-1906, and 1919-1921.” The political unrest and pogroms that followed the 
assassination of Tsar Alexander II (r.1855—1881) triggered a mass emigration of Jews from 
the Russian Empire, primarily to North America. An important event in the modern his- 
tory of Russian antisemitism was the publication of the Protocol of the Elders of Xion in 1903. 
Purported to be a secret addendum of resolutions passed by the first Zionist Congress in 
Basel in 1897, this fabrication by the Okhrana, the tsarist secret police, came to have a last- 
ing influence on radical antisemitic thought for decades to come.? 

The most significant antisemitic organization in the late imperial Russia, “The Union of 
the Russian People” (Socuz Russkogo Naroda), better known as the Black Hundreds, was a siza- 
ble organization which, at its peak in 1908, had over 100,000 members and a representation 
of 50 out of the 430 seats in the Third Duma.* Particularly strong in the Pale of Settlement, 
especially in Ukraine, the Black Hundreds played a significant role in the wave of pogroms 
that swept the Russian Empire during 1903-1906. ° This campaign of violence was on a 


scale significantly larger than the first, claiming the lives of over 3,100 Jews.° 


Imperial Collapse and Anti-Jewish Violence 


The chaotic years following the state failure and collapse of the Russian Empire in the final 
years of World War I and the subsequent anarchy and civil war were accompanied by a 
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third wave of anti-Jewish violence. In scope and brutality vastly eclipsing the previous two 
waves of pogroms, again the south-western borderlands were the epicentre of the violence. 

A prominent feature of the anti-Jewish discourse of the Russian Empire was the notion of 
the zhidokomuna, or Judeo-Bolshevism. This perception of Jews as carriers of “plagues” like 
socialism and communism dates back to the 1880s.’ Anton Denikin (1872-1947), a leader of 
the anti-Bolshevik White movement in the Civil War, held the Jews collectively responsible 
for atrocities committed by those who fought on the Red side, equating Bolshevism and 
Jewry.® In the chaos that followed the collapse of the Russian Empire at least 35,000, but 
perhaps as many as 200,000 Jews, or an estimated ten percent of Ukrainian Jewry were 
murdered. Half of these were victims of the White Army, which targeted Jews as symbols of 
modernity, liberalism, and socialism.” Atrocities were committed by all sides in the conflict, 
but the number of pogrom victims varied greatly. Suffice it to say that if the Jewish victims 
of the Red Army numbered in the hundreds, troops under the command of Symon Petliu- 
ra’s (1879-1926) short-lived Ukrainian People’s Republic carried out about 40 percent of all 
pogroms in Ukraine, killing between 40,000 and 50,000 Jews in Ukraine alone. 


The Soviet Jewish Experience 


The Jewish experience during the early Soviet era was ambiguous. Soviet authorities con- 
demned antisemitism, but also traditional Jewish life. In essence, the Bolsheviks set out 
to shape Soviet Jewish life in accordance with the dictum “national in form, socialist in 
content.” While the Revolution opened new opportunities in education and provided equal 
civil rights, its benefits were available only to those Jews who met specific socioeconomic and 
political criteria.!’ Jewish national expressions were kept within strict confines: new schools 
promoted Yiddish as the Jewish national language but Hebrew was banned in 1919 in an 
attempt to bring about a secular, but national Soviet Jewish culture. The traditional shtetl 
life, religious traditions, and culture were targeted by the Soviet authorities. In particular, 
these newly established Yiddish-language educational institutions singled out traditional, 
religious Jewish cultural practices, seeking to replace them with a secular, Soviet Jewish 
culture.! 

State policy did not always converge with popular opinion. Antisemitic notions remained 
strong. During the 1920s Jews were often regarded as the archetype of a “NEP man,” one 
who exploited the private market, but also, not least due to the prominence of Jews among the 
leading revolutionaries, as obstacles to the development of the private sector. After Stalin’s 
consolidation of power and the launching of his “revolution from above,” adherents of the 
zhidokomuna argument perceived the Stalinist terror as Jewish terror against innocent Rus- 
sians. At the same time, the Stalinist transformation sharply reduced the number of Jews 
in prominent positions. Not only were many of the Old Bolshevik victims of the show trials 
Jews, they were also assigned scripted roles as enemies of the fatherland.'* Such manoeuvres 
and other actions taken by Soviet punitive organs drastically curtailed the number of Jews 
in the public and political life of the Soviet Union.'! 

The Soviet occupation of eastern Poland and the Baltic states in 1939-1940 was accom- 
panied by waves of terror which upset the delicate balance between the ethnic groups and 
sharply radicalized antisemitic attitudes. When Nazi Germany invaded the Soviet Union in 
June 1941, it had no difficulty finding local, often fiercely antisemitic volunteers for police 
duties and local militias. During the first days of the war, nationalist insurgents in the Soviet 
borderlands, in particular in Lithuania and Ukraine, massacred tens of thousands of Jews, 
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again motivated by the zhidokomuna stereotype, holding Jews collectively responsible for 
Stalinist atrocities.!° 


Emigré Antisemitism 

After the October Revolution, significant numbers of white émigrés fled to Europe, 
Manchuria, and the Americas. By 1920, 560,000 had flocked to Germany, another 250,000 
through Siberia to the Far East.'° The Natsional’no Trudovoi Soiuz (NTS, or National Union 
of Labor Solidarists) was the largest Russian anti-Soviet émigré organization. It emerged 
among White émigrés in Yugoslavia in the 1920s; initially a left-of-centre émigré group, the 
NTS soon moved far right, promoting an anti-communist agenda on the basis of “idealism, 
nationalism, and activism” and seeking the restoration of the borders of Imperial Russia.!” 
Authoritarian, corporatist, and strongly antisemitic, the organization leaned increasingly 
towards fascism.'® Its press routinely denounced Marxism as a product of German Jewry 
and stressed the “Jewish character” of Bolshevik rule.'? The NTS collaborated with the 
Germans until mid-1944, and even helped them to organize the collaborationist Vlasov 
army.”” Another prominent ultra-nationalist group, the Manchuria-based Rossiiskaiia 
Jashistskaia partiia (RFP, or Russian Fascist Party), directly copied its practices from the 
National Socialists, down to the swastikas, the uniforms, pageantry, and the reprinting 
of cartoons from Der Stiirmer.2! In 1935, its leader Konstantin Rodzaevskii (1907-1946) 
claimed a membership of 20,000 activists in 597 local chapters around the world.”” A cen- 
tral trope of the RFP’s ideology was the image of the Jewish “capitalist-communist,” the 
idea that Jews instrumentalized not only communism but also capitalism to subjugate the 
world.?? After his party was banned by the Japanese authorities in 1943, Rodzaevskii had 
a volte-face, writing Stalin directly in 1945, exalting the Soviet dictator as the true vozhd, 
or leader, the only one who could solve Russia’s “Jewish problem” by “exhuming Jews from 
Talmudic surroundings and turning them into Soviet people.” “Stalinism,” Rodzaevskii 
asserted, “is our Russian Fascism cleansed of extremes, illusions, and errors.”** Regardless 
of whether this letter was an opportunistic move in the 11th hour, or reflected genuine con- 
victions, it mattered little. The fascist leader was brought to Moscow, sentenced to death, 
and shot in 1946. 

The Russian nationalist radicals defy conventional political distinctions of “right” and 
“left”; their attitudes to the Soviet regime were conflicted, not least during Stalin’s final 
years, when Russian nationalism was rehabilitated and the regime increasingly appropri- 
ated the symbols and history of the late imperial era.”? Stalinism similarly narrowed the 
ideological gulf between the NTS and the Soviets; a CIA assessment described its postwar 
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programme as an “aggressive, opportunistic, flexible, totalitarian socialism.” 


Holocaust and Silence 


The Holocaust in the Soviet Union decimated the Jewish population in the former Pale 
of Settlement. In the immediate postwar period, the extermination of the Jews was not 
only documented by the Extraordinary State Committee, but also commemorated in Soviet 
memorials and films.”’ 

In 1945, Stalin toasted the Great Russian People for its victory in the Great Patriotic 
War, as “the ruling force” and “the most outstanding nation of all nations within the Soviet 
Union.” While the victors were described increasingly in national terms, the victims of the 
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Holocaust were denationalized as “peaceful residents” or “Soviet citizens,” and a silence 
descended on the plight of the Jews.”° 

The Soviet Union initially supported the establishment of Israel, and it was the third 
country, after the USA and Guatemala, to recognize the new state after the British man- 
date ended on May 14, 1948. That that attitude was about to change was foreshadowed by 
the January 12, 1948 murder, on Stalin’s orders, of the famous Yiddish actor and theatre 
director Solomon Mikhoels (1890-1948) in Minsk.”9 In a sharp reversal of policy, the dis- 
course of official “Soviet Patriotism” from 1948 castigated the keywords “cosmopolitan- 
ism” and “Zionism.” Consequently, Jews, both at home and abroad, became associated 
with forces seeking to undermine and destroy the Soviet Union.*” By 1948, the topic of the 
Holocaust, for all intents and purposes, had become a political taboo.*! As one taboo was 
created, another was broken; in early 1949, the Soviet press started to disclose pseudonyms 
identifying the birth names of assimilated Jewish Bolsheviks. *” By July 1950, Stalin was 
referencing “textualists and Talmudists” (“nachétchikt 1 talmudisty”) to condemn ideological 
deviance in the field of linguistics.°? In 1952, the term “cosmopolitan kike” was reinstated 
into the Soviet lexicon, and on August 12 of that year, 24 Jewish writers were executed at the 
Lubianka prison basement following Stalin’s final political show trial, characterized as “one 
of the most vicious episodes of anti-Semitism in Russian history.”>4 

Babyn Yar is probably the best-known example of this Soviet-enforced silence on the 
Holocaust. It was not until 1976 that Soviet authorities allowed a memorial to be erected 
at the ravine outside of the Ukrainian capital where 33,771 people were murdered during 
two days in September 1941. Its inscription made no reference to Jews. In the late 1980s, 
a plaque written in Yiddish was added to the monument ~ an allusion to the background 
of the victims — yet no word about their Jewish identity.*? Similar controversies surround 
the site of the single largest Holocaust massacre in Russia, Zmiievskaia Balka, a hill outside 
Rostov-na-Donu, where the Nazis murdered 27,000 Jews on August 11 and 12, 1942. Con- 
siderably less well known than Babyn Yar, its memory had almost fallen into oblivion until 
2004, when a local historical society obtained the permission to mount a memorial plaque. 
Six years later the authorities replaced the plaque with a new one, mentioning neither Jews 
nor the Holocaust, instead using the term “Soviet civilians.” Then, in 2018, as Russia was 
preparing to host the World Cup, a third plaque was mounted in its place, specifying that 
the massacre in Zmiievskaia Balka was “the single largest massacre of Jews, carried out by 
fascist occupants,” in what today is the Russian Federation.°° 


Post-1956 


Following upon the “anti-cosmopolitan” campaign, during which Jews were accused of 
espionage and anti-Soviet activism, the death of Stalin constituted yet another sharp turn in 
the authorities’ attitude towards the Jewish population. In addition to the Jewish communist 
and the rootless Jewish cosmopolitan, another trope emerged, that of the Stalinist Jew. In 
particular, such imagery was employed in post-Stalinist Poland, where Polish communist 
authorities sought to consolidate power by ascribing the worst excesses of Stalinism to an 
ethnic, identifiable “other.”*” 

Under Khrushchev, the excesses of Stalinism were increasingly associated with Lazar 
Kaganovich (1893-1991), perhaps the most reviled of Stalin’s deputies and the subject 
of particular scorn after 1956.°8 Khrushchev’s antisemitism has been described as less 
rationally ideological and overt than Stalin’s. Rather, it was rooted in traditional prejudice, 
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and suspicion.*? Pandering to latent antisemitism in Soviet society, the Party assigned 
Kaganovich, Stalin’s most intransigent defender and most sycophantic deputy, the role of 
the main villain after Stalin.*° Denouncing the “anti-Party group,” which attempted to 
unseat him in 1957, Khrushchev asserted that Molotov had been its “ideological leader,” 
Malenkov the “main organizer,’ and Kaganovich the “knife sharpener.”*! At the 22nd 
Party Congress in 1961, Nikolai Podgorni — the future Soviet head of state — depicted 
Kaganovich as an agent provocateur and master intriguer who had grovelled before Stalin 
while exploiting the late leader’s “weak side.” 

After Kaganovich’s ouster there were no more Jews in the top Soviet leadership. Of 1,443 
deputies of the Supreme Soviet in 1964, only eight were Jewish, and they were conspicuously 
absent at the republic, regional, and local levels among parliamentary representatives or 
party officials, something even more striking given their disproportionately high representa- 
tion among the Communist Party membership, which, in 1976, was still higher than that of 
any other Soviet nationality.® 


Judaism without Embellishment, 1963 


In 1963, Trofim Kichko (1905-1982) defended his dissertation “Judaism without Embellish- 
ment” at the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in Kyiv. Originally appearing in an edition 
of 50 copies, the dissertation was soon republished with a print run of 12,000 copies.‘ 
“What is the secular God [of the Jews]?” Kichko asked. He then answered his own question, 
“Money. Money that is the jealous God of Israel.” 


and their ideological parasites — the Zionists — together with the rabbis in Israel, kindle 


Kichko explained, “Jewish capitalists 
religious-nationalistic passions.” According to Kichko, 


[t]he history of relations between American capital and Zionism cannot be 
understood if one does not consider the affairs of the billionaire Rothschilds...At 
the present time, Israel, and its Zionism and Judaism, is considered as its outpost 
by American imperialism, as a reserve cannon for bombarding the Arab world.*° 


So crude was the tone and content of the book that it led to protest from communist parties 
in the West, prompting the authorities to withdraw the book, even issuing an unprecedented 
apology in Pravda.*” 


Official “Anti-Zionism”’ 


The Six-Day War of June 5-10, 1967 marked the beginning of yet another anti-Zionist 
campaign. Soviet news denounced Israel as “an alien body in the Middle East,’ with no 
chances of survival, and declared that it was time to reconcile oneself to its disappearance. 
Initially rejoicing over supposed Arab military victories, as the fortunes turned, Soviet 
media denounced Israel as a “brazen aggressor.” Following the Soviets, their satellites sev- 
ered diplomatic relations with the Jewish state, stoked antisemitic sentiments among locals, 
in the process, paradoxically emboldening and energizing Soviet Jewry.’® 

From 1967, and especially after 1971, recurrent attacks on Jews and Judaism went under 
the code word “anti-Zionism.”*? Propaganda aimed against a supposed anti-Soviet Zionist 
conspiracy became a feature of newspaper, books and journals in print runs of millions.°” In 
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the Brezhnev era, Ukraine, in particular, became a centre for “anti-Zionist” publications.” 
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As political scientist Andreas Umland has noted, the Soviet canard of “Anti-Zionism” was 
“a bogus notion which entail[ed] not opposition to Jewish emigration to Israel, but ‘resist- 
ance’ against a world-wide anti-Soviet or anti-Russian Judeo-Masonic ‘plutocratic’ conspir- 
acy.” The anti-Zionist campaign came at the end of Khrushchev’s “Thaw,” and followed 
closely upon Andropov’s appointment as head of the KGB in May 1967. It brought with it 
the rise of an internal, quasi-official group, known as the “Russian Party,” whose Russian 
chauvinist views were articulated on the pages of Nash Sovremennik and Molodaia Guardia. 
In August 1967, in an article that appeared simultaneously in many Soviet newspapers, 
Iurii Ivanov, a functionary of the KGB and the Central Committee, condemned Zionism 
as “an international Cosa Nostra with a common center, common program and common 
funds.”°* Zionists, Ivanov contended, controlled exactly 1,036 papers and journals around 
the world.°° 

Whereas, in practice, Soviet “anti-Zionism” often blurred the line of outright antisemi- 
tism, and played on popular prejudice, its ideologists were cautious to avoid accusations of 
racism or of enabling local nationalisms. In 1984, for instance, Leonid Kravchuk (1934— 
2022), the secretary for ideology of the Ukrainian Communist Party, stressed that “In 
organizing the struggle against pro-Zionist sentiments, one must keep an eye out for nation- 
alistic manifestations, including anti-Semitic ones.”°° 

The Great Soviet Encyclopaedia characterized Zionism as “the most reactionary expression 
of Jew[ish] bourg[eois] nationalism,”°’ an ideology of “extreme nationalism, chauvinism 


and racism” 


with Zionist organizations “controlling or influencing a considerable part of 
mass media; in its hands are a high number of publishers, radio- and TV-companies and 
movie production companies (in the USA, Western Europe, several Latin American coun- 
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tries and Australia).”” 9 


International “Anti-Zionist” Solidarity 


The doctrine of anti-Zionism also became part of Soviet-Russian foreign relations, where 
it was employed to buttress relations to pro-Soviet regimes in the Muslim world. As part of 
the Soviet doctrine of “Friendship of the Peoples,” the Soviet Union comported itself as a 
fighter against Zionist domination and oppression. The USSR became a sponsor of radi- 
cal Arab socialist regimes in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, South Yemen, and other client states. On 
November 10, 1975, the USSR helped pass the United Nations General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 3379, which established that “Zionism is a form of racism and racial discrimination,” 
equating Zionism with Apartheid. “['T]he racist regime in occupied Palestine and the racist 
regime in Zimbabwe and South Africa have a common imperialist origin, forming a whole 
and having the same racist structure,” the resolution stated.°° An important liaison for the 
Soviets’ international “anti-Zionist” cooperation was Patrice Lumumba People’s Friend- 
ship University in Moscow, founded in 1960 in order to strengthen the Soviet position in 
the Third World. In the early 1980s it offered courses with titles like “Critique of Zionist 
ideology.”°! In 1982, as a student of the Lumumba University, Mahmoud Abbas (b. 1935) 
defended his Ph.D. dissertation at the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences (Moskovskit institute vostokovedeniia) for Evgeni Primakov (1929-2015), the future 
head of Russian internal intelligence and Russian prime minister 1998—1999. In his disser- 
tation, entitled “The Connection Between Zionism and Nazism: 1933-1945,” Abbas denied 
the existence of gas chambers in the Nazi concentration camps, claimed that the scope of 
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the Holocaust was exaggerated, and dismissed the murder of six million Jews as a Zionist- 


created “fantastic lie.”°? 


Pamiat’, the “Red-Browns” 


Soviet “anti-Zionism” had to operate within certain boundaries. One of the earliest anti- 
semitic, and most prominent far-right groups to appear in the late Soviet era was Pamiat’ 
(Memory). It emerged in the early 1980s out of a circle of amateur enthusiasts for Slavic 
culture and neo-paganism. Its founder and first chairman, Valeru Emel ianov (1929-1999), 
was a specialist in Arabic languages who taught political economy at the Moscow Institute 
of Oriental Studies, with a background as a translator in Syria and Lebanon. With his 1980 
book Dezionization, Emelianov crossed the admittedly blurred line between the officially 
encouraged “anti-Zionism” and the politically inadmissible open antisemitism. He was 
excluded from the party and imprisoned until 1986. Upon his release, Emelianov formally 
founded Pamiat’ in 1987, describing the organization as an “anti-Zionist, anti-Masonic, and 
anti-Christian organization” with neo-pagan orientation.°? Initially, Pamiat’ positioned itself 
as a promoter of Gorbachev’s reforms while pushing the boundaries of acceptable speech to 
the “right,” promoting the publication of a new edition of The Protocols of the Elders of Zion.°* 

The chaotic years around the collapse of the Soviet Union saw the emergence of a number 
of radical groups, including neo-fascist ones.°? One of the most numerous was the Russian 
National Unity (RNE, Vserosstskoe obshchestvennoe patrioticheskoe dvizhenie ‘Russkoe Natsional’noe 
Edinstvo’), a uniformed group mobilizing under a slightly modified swastika. At the peak of 
its activity, in the 1990s, RNE reportedly had the support of between 50,000 and 200,000 
people.°° Aiming at establishing a “wide coalition,” of neo-Slavophiles, monarchists, and 
neo-Stalinst national communists, in October 1992, writer Aleksandr Prokhanov (b. 1938) 
organized a political network around the paper The Day: Paper of the Spiritual Opposition (Den: 
gazeta dukhovnoi oppositsit). Its leadership included writers Turi Bondarev (1924-2020) and 
Valentin Rasputin (1937-2015). It is difficult to place this grouping on a traditional right- 
left scale, as it represented positions that at the same time were at the extreme right and the 
extreme left. For lack of a better word, they have been characterized (somewhat sloppily) as 
“red-browns.” °/ 

The neo-Slavophiles tended to regard the Soviet project as centred on Jews.°? Toa signifi- 
cant extent, “anti-Zionism” was the mortar that kept this motley crew together. Emphasizing 
the need to safeguard Russian statehood, “‘gosudarstvennost’,” Rasputin opposed radical social 
change. The October Revolution and Perestroika are expressions of the same, destructive 
forces, Rasputin stressed. The Jews, Rasputin continued, needed to take responsibility for 
the Bolshevik revolution and the murder of the tsar. Essentially, he characterized Jews as 
crass materialists who lacked roots in the Russian soil and who were betrayers of the coun- 
try.°° Bondarey, for his part, represented the Stalinist jingoist tradition, glorifying Soviet and 
Russian military exploits and celebrating Soviet institutions as expressions of great power. 

Prokhanov’s circle included hardline former members of the Soviet military establish- 
ment, such as the so-called “black colonel” Viktor Alksnis (b. 1950), the radically antise- 
mitic General A?’bert Makashov (b. 1938), and Gennadii Ziuganov (b. 1944), the long-term 
leader of the Communist Party of the Russian Federation (KPRF), and Yeltsin’s main 
challenger in the 1996 presidential elections. The KPRF mixes Great Russian national- 


ism with Soviet nostalgia, and retains the struggle against “Zionism” on its programme.’” 
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Typically, Ziuganov maintains that the problem is not the Jews per se, but Zionism, which he 
characterizes as 


a variety of the theory and practice of the most aggressive imperialist circles, 
which strive for world supremacy. In this respect it is related to fascism. The only 
difference between them is that Hitlerite Nazism...strove for world supremacy 
openly, while Zionism...acts in a concealed manner....Our people...cannot close 
their eyes to the aggressive and destructive role of Zionist capital in the disruption 
of the Russian economy and in the misappropriation of its national property.’! 


Following the constitutional crisis of 1993, Den’ was banned, but reappeared later that 
year under the name Zavira: Gazeta dukhovnoi oppozitsi (Tomorrow: The Paper of the Spiritual 
Opposition). Under Prokhanov’s editorship avira has become an area for some of the leading 
radical voices, including neo-Eurasianist ideologue Alexander Dugin (b. 1962). Whereas 
Prokhanov was sharply critical of Yeltsin, he celebrates the “grandiose” restoration of 
Christian values under Putin, rejecting the “sodomite” values of the West.”? In regard to 
Ukraine, Prokhanov has repeatedly asserted that “the mad Judeo-fascists” in Ukraine are 
aiming for a new Holocaust — aimed against Russians — and described the tragic May 2014 
fire in the Trade Union House in Odesa in which 46 anti-Maidan protesters were killed as 
a ritual murder and the beginning of a Holocaust of Russians.” 

Perhaps the most well-known Russian ultranationalist was Vladimir Zhirinovsku (1946— 
2022), the leader of the curiously named Liberal Democratic Party of Russia (LDPR). 
Whereas the eccentric Zhirinovskii generated headlines for blaming Jews for World War 
II and the Holocaust (!),’* compared to some other far-right pundits, his antisemitic state- 
ments were relatively restrained.’? Often, the message was coded, e.g., lashing out against 
“cosmopolitanism,” which he described as “influence of alien religions, alien ideas, alien 
ways of life””® Unique among radical nationalists on the extreme right fringe of Russian 
politics, Zhirinovskii was a son of a Jewish Holocaust survivor.’’ Zhirinovskii’s harsh rhetoric 
notwithstanding, the LDPR almost never vote against the executive, something observers 
have linked to allegations of the party being funded by the Kremlin.”® 

Unsurprisingly, in the late 1990s, anti-Jewish sentiment was twice as common among the 
supporters of extreme nationalist and communists, and among those who believed Russia 
was heading in the wrong direction.’? According to the 2018 ADL global survey on anti- 
semitism, the Russian index score is 30 percent, lower than the 38 percent in Belarus and 
Ukraine and quite far behind Poland, the highest in the region, with an index of 45 percent.®” 
Russia, however, has a higher index than most Western European states.®! Nevertheless, the 
number of violent antisemitic incidents in Russia is very low. If young men with background 
from Muslim countries stand out among the perpetrators of anti-Semitic violence in West- 
ern Europe, in Russia right-wing extremists dominate among the perpetrators.°” 

In 2003 University of Toronto sociologist Robert Brym (b. 1951) noted, in regard to the 
legacy of antisemitism in Russia, that “Anti-Jewish action might be suppressed, as it was 
from 1917 to 1924; it might be elicited, as it was from 1930 to 1953; or it might be turned off, 
then on, then off again, as it was from 1970 to 1991.”°8 

The Russian Federation’s launch of a full-scale military assault against Ukraine in 2022 
was accompanied by a barrage of falsehoods and misrepresentations. The Orwellian Leimotif 
of Russian propaganda was that Ukraine had a Nazi government and that its undeclared 
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war of aggression was a “special operation” aimed at the “denazification” of that county, 


and to prevent a supposed “genocide” of Russian-speakers. Asked by a reporter of the 


Italian television channel Rete 4 how to reconcile these claims with the fact that Volodymyr 


Zelens’kyi (b. 1978), the democratically elected president of Ukraine, is a Russian-speaking 


Jew, Russian foreign minister Sergei Lavrov (b. 1950) claimed that “Hitler also had Jewish 


origins,” adding that “the biggest anti-Semites are the Jews themselves. 
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Constructing an Anti-Jewish Stereotype 


Prior to the 1930s, hostility toward Jews was limited to negative cultural and literary stereo- 
typing, rooted against the backdrop of the immigration of about 40,000 Eastern European 
(mainly Lithuanian) Jews who entered the country in the three decades prior to the out- 
break of the Great War in 1914. Anti-Jewish stereotypes initially appeared on the diamond 
fields and in parts of the Eastern Cape, where Jewish fortune-seekers and rural traders 
were depicted as exploitative and dishonest. In the urban centers, Eastern European Jews, 
known as “Peruvians,” were depicted as hucksters, while mine owners were associated with 
cosmopolitan international finance, personified in the vulgar anti-Jewish cartoon carica- 
ture, “Hoggenheimer.”! When Eastern European Jews failed to assimilate speedily into the 
dominant white population, hopes faded for wholesale acculturation. That, in turn, led to 
the Jewish image being cast in an essentially racial mold with outward appearance and 
moral assumptions inextricably intertwined. 

By the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, the Jewish population numbered about 50,000, 
nearly four percent of the white population and less than one percent of the total population. 
Wartime accusations of “shirking,” followed by the association of Jews with Bolshevism, 
consolidated the anti-Jewish stereotype. In the context of the postwar economic depression 
and the burgeoning of black radicalism, the image of the Jew became that of the archetyp- 
ical subversive. Significantly, the Rand Rebellion of 1922 — a clash between white mine 
workers and mine owners ~— was construed by some as a Bolshevik revolt. As the eugenicist 
and nativist arguments that had been imported from the United States penetrated South 
African discourse, eastern European immigrants were perceived as a threat to the “Nordic” 
character of South African society.” 

Despite pervasive negative perceptions of the Jew, South Africans largely rejected anti- 
semitism in the crude and programmatic sense. This was illustrated best by the failure of 
the short-lived League of Gentiles, an antisemitic movement that sought to boycott Jewish 
traders and which emerged in the mid-1920s. At the same time, however, calls to curtail the 
influx of eastern European Jews that had begun at the turn of the century grew louder. This 
culminated in the Immigration Quota Act of 1930 that limited to a numerical quota those 
immigrants who were born in “quota” or “non-scheduled” countries, specifically, Greece, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Palestine, Poland, and Russia. 

A remarkable consensus greeted the introduction of the legislation. Importantly, in moti- 
vating the need to curtail the influx of eastern Europeans, Dr. Daniel Frangois (DF) Malan, 
Minister of the Interior, Public Health and Education, explained that the Bill subsumed 
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the basic elements of anti-alien opinion and discourse.’ This was essentially related to the 
eugenicist or racial paradigm of the late 1920s: eastern European Jews were alien to the 
“Nordic” soul of the nation and unassimilable. Although Malan denied that the Bill was 
anti-Jewish, it was quite apparent who the targets were. 


The “Jewish Question” 1930-1948 


The Quota Act ushered in popular antisemitism, ensuring a prominent position for the 
“Jewish Question” on the public agenda. Its emergence can be tied directly to the brief inter- 
regnum between the moribund “Pact” Government ~ an alliance between the National and 
Labour Parties that governed after 1924 — and the birth of the United South African Party, 
better known as the United Party, in June 1934.* During these years of political uncer- 
tainty, which were complicated by a massive “poor white” problem, the effects of the Wall 
Street crash, and a devastating drought, Louis Weichardt, a rabble-rouser who had spent 
his youth in Germany, launched the “South African Gentile National Socialist Movement,” 
commonly known as the Greyshirts. Inspired by European fascism and Nazism, Weichardt 
opposed “corrupt and rotted democracy” and proclaimed confidently that the Westminster 
parliamentary system “was outmoded and unsuited to South Africa’s needs.” 

In 1934, the Greyshirts disclosed proof of a world Jewish conspiracy, supposedly based 
on a document stolen from a synagogue in Port Elizabeth and purportedly signed by the 
Reverend Abraham Levy, spiritual leader of the congregation. This document was modeled 
on the Protocols of the Elders of ion, and, since the Reverend Levy was implicated by name, 
he was able to sue for libel. Levy won the case in the Eastern Cape high court, the first time 
the Protocols had been adjudicated in a court of law as a fabrication.® However, this failed to 
dampen hostility toward Jews. 

Radical Right movements subsequently mushroomed across the country, flourishing 
especially in the western and eastern Cape Province, northern Natal, and on the Witwa- 
tersrand. Doing their best to appeal to the downtrodden, the dislocated, and the unskilled, 
these movements consistently blamed the Jew for the country’s woes. By mid-1936 six 
independently branded “Shirtist” groups were operating, some breakaways, others newly 
created. Led for the most part by disillusioned and angry young men, these fascist clones 
traversed the country, aping the politics of their European mentors. Filled with conspira- 
torial bluster, they crudely alerted South African whites to the exploitative, menacing, and 
evil Jew. Propagating fantasies, flirting with notions of “Aryanism” and international Jewish 
conspiracies, and peddling outrageous fabrications, they took advantage of enhanced rail 
and road communications and improved literacy to spread their messages. To harness dis- 
content, a plethora of pamphlets, broadsheets, and newspapers littered the landscape with 
antisemitic hate. 

In the main, however, Shirtist leaders were mostly petty and marginal figures, invaria- 
bly at odds with one another, often financially troubled, and thin on loyalty. Maligned and 
even ridiculed in the mainstream press, they performed poorly on the few occasions when 
they contested elections. Yet they demanded attention. More importantly, they succeeded 
in shifting the “Jewish Question” from the political margins to the center. By 1936, D.F. 
Malan, then leader of the breakaway opposition “Purified” National Party, was imitating 
their rhetoric and sharing their obsessions. In particular, the influx of German-Jewish 
refugees seeking to escape Hitler aroused popular anger.’ Recognizing a burgeoning 
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opposition to the influx, bureaucrats considered ways to contain what they feared would 
be a flood of “unassimilable” Jewish immigrants. The “Jewish Question” had entered the 
national debate. 

The groundswell of anti-Jewish feeling, especially demands for actions and threats against 
the existing Jewish community, prompted the ruling United Party to introduce stiffer edu- 
cational and financial requirements for purposes of immigration. These were to take effect 
on | November 1936 and resulted in an interim increase in German-Jewish immigration. 
By the end of October, well-attended meetings led by a group of Stellenbosch University 
professors protested the arrival of the Studtgart, which was carrying 537 German-Jewish 
immigrants. 

In an obvious response to flourishing antisemitism, coupled with a private Bill intro- 
duced by Malan to restrict Jewish immigration and stiffen naturalization laws, the United 
Party introduced the Aliens Act of 1937 to curb large-scale German-Jewish immigration. 
Without mentioning Jews by name, immigrants were to be permitted entry by a Selec- 
tion Board on the grounds of good character and the likelihood of assimilation into the 
European population. Whereas 3,615 German-Jewish refugees had entered South Africa 
between 1933 and 1936, fewer than 1,900 entered between 1937 and 1940.° Yet hostility 
did not subside. Nationalists pushed for Jewish occupational and professional quotas, their 
propaganda underpinned by an insistence on the prospect of Jewish domination in business 
and the professions. The perceived threat of radical Jewish activism in alliance with a restive 
black proletariat was also a source of concern. These issues penetrated debates in the 1938 
General Election when the National Party and the radical right utilized the “Jewish Ques- 
tion” as a stick with which to beat the United Party.? 

Antisemitism was given further impetus following the South African parliament’s very 
narrow decision to support the Commonwealth war effort against Germany in 1939. A 
powerful antiwar movement was orchestrated by the Ossewabrandwag (Ox-wagon sentinel) 
and the Nuwe Orde (New Order) in which the appeal of fascism and with it the rhetoric of 
antisemitism was strong. A range of major National Party publications in the early 1940s 
demonstrated the influence of Mussolini and Hitler on the exclusivist nature of an insurgent 
Afrikaner nationalism in which the Jew had no place.!” However, the struggle against Hitler 
gradually eroded the warm reception initially accorded to Nazi and fascist ideas. By 1942, 
mainstream National Party leaders were unequivocally rejecting National Socialism as an 
alien import into South Africa. Nonetheless, as late as 1944, an investigation into antisemi- 
tism demonstrated a continuing hostility toward Jews.!! 

Although Prime Minister Jan Smuts opposed large-scale Jewish immigration after 
the war, and a few National Party figures and other radical rightists wished to maintain 
limitations on Jews, antisemitism declined rapidly after 1945. Importantly, the Holocaust 
had ended the prospect of large-scale Jewish immigration, while knowledge of these events 
lessened anti-Jewish bigotry.'* There was little reason to persist with any form of program- 
matic antisemitism. Malan had many other wedge issues to focus on in the 1948 general 
election. He reached a modus vivendi with Jewish leaders shortly before the poll, and six 
wecks after his election as prime minister he assured the South African Jewish Board of 
Deputies — representing about 100,000 Jews — that there “would be no further talk regard- 
ing the “Jewish Question” in the life and politics of the country.” This occurred even though 
most radical rightists had been absorbed into the National Party, with some even finding 
political positions within the apartheid state. 
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The Apartheid Decades 


Now in power, the National Party’s primary focus was on formalizing a new racial order. 
English speakers, including Jews, were necessary for the apartheid project, the National 
Party’s putative solution to South Africa’s racial problems. Colour was the essential divide 
and any lingering views of the Jew not being “white” soon disappeared. Antisemitism rap- 
idly declined. This was aided by sustained economic growth driven by a prolonged boom in 
the international economy and, more particularly, by the attendant rapid upward mobility 
of whites. A new Afrikaner bourgeoisie soon enjoyed the economic fruits of racist exploita- 
tion and political power. Afrikaners now developed a newfound respect for enterprise and 
material success. Thus, the very scaffolding that had underpinned their sense of inferiority 
was removed as they began to experience power and social mobility. Concomitantly, a sense 
of competition eroded, and with it fear of the Jews. The Greyshirts and New Order dis- 
banded, and in 1951 the Transvaal National Party (the party was structured along federal 
lines) lifted the ban on Jewish membership. 

For all that, the National Party occasionally reminded Jews in the 1950s and 1960s that 
their disproportionate involvement in anti-apartheid and communist activities was unwel- 
come.!? These allegations never translated into widespread anger. Pretoria’s increasingly 
close ties with Jerusalem from the early 1970s, which followed tension in the early 1960s over 
Israel’s support for the anti-apartheid African bloc at the United Nations, lessened further 
government antisemitism. However, a few voices on the white radical right continued to 
hold conspiratorial ideas about Jews and Jewish power, allegedly evident in the ideologies 
of liberalism and communism. For example, Ray Rudman, a prominent Greyshirt leader 
from the 1930s, and Johann Schoeman, an eccentric farmer, published and disseminated 
a range of anti-Jewish pamphlets and booklets — often supplied from abroad and adapted 
to local conditions — while maintaining a web of contacts with non-South African antisem- 
ites.!! Political Zionism was also castigated by the radical right, with Israel characterized as 
a locus of international manipulation. These ideas were primarily propagated through the 
far-right South African Observer, which S.E.D. Brown founded in 1955, and Behind the News, 
a monthly newsletter published by Ivor Benson. Both focused on Jewish conspiracies as 
well as any deviations on the part of the government from rigid apartheid. Unsurprisingly 
Holocaust denial also entered the columns of the South African Observer. Brown personally 
gave Arthur Butz’s The Hoax of the Twentieth Century a favorable review and recommenda- 
tion.'? Ultimately, the South African Observer and Behind the News supported the creation of the 
Herstigte Nasionale Party (HNP), founded by Albert Hertzog in 1969 when he broke away 
from the National Party. Importantly, the HNP envisaged limited rights for Jews who would 
effectively be second-class citizens in a Christian society.'® 

Similar ideas infused the radical right Afrikaner Weerstandsbeweging (Afrikaner 
Resistance Movement, or AWB), and other white supremacist groups that arose in response 
to the National Party blunting some of the sharper edges of apartheid. These movements 
made substantial noise in the 1980s as South Africa moved from crisis to crisis. The leader 
of the AWB, Eugene Terre Blanche, a man with decidedly National Socialist sympathies, 
suggested that South African Jews should be marginalized because they were concerned 
only with money and power. No compromise with them was possible.!’ At that time, a 
more serious political player, Andries Treurnicht, led another breakaway from the National 
Party to form the Conservative Party. He too looked askance at Jews, although the party 
never propagated a “Jewish Question” as such. This was not the case for a range of other 
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white supremacist groups that responded to the erosion of apartheid, such as the Israelites, 
the Church of the Creator, the Kultur Studie Groep, the Blanke Bevrydingsbeweging, the 
World Preservatist Movement, the Afrikaner National Socialist Movement, the Kerk van 
die Verbondsvolk, and the Boere Republican Army. But their memberships were small, 
their influence was insignificant, and they were concerned primarily with the politics of 
racial partition.'® 

Throughout the apartheid decades (and earlier) the African majority, as well as the Asian 
and mixed-descent or “Coloured” population, seldom commented on Jews. Their struggle 
was against white domination. Yet in 1970, a study of matriculation students in Soweto 
by Melville Edelstein revealed that young blacks experienced greater “social distance” in 
relation to Jews than toward English speakers in general, although less than toward Afrikan- 
ers.'? They told him that an African who was loath to part with his money was described as 
“stingy as a Jew.” Edelstein thought that such prejudice arose from New Testament teaching 
in school and church.” It may well be that there was an added cause: the resentment of 
blacks (including Coloureds and Indians) against Jewish traders in town and country. The 
stereotypes unveiled by Edelstein were reaffirmed by Marcia Leveson in her study of Jews in 
the fiction of black writers (including Coloureds and Indians). ‘The exploitative and powerful 
Jew was a common theme.”! 

These canards also crept into anti-Zionist discourse that emerged in the 1970s, driven 
largely by the Muslim minority that numbered less than two percent of the total popula- 
tion. At that time a new generation of Muslims challenged its more conservative elders, as 
manifest in the founding of the Muslim Youth Movement in 1970 and the Muslim Students 
Association in 1974.7? Inspired by the Soweto student uprising in 1976, activist Muslims 
soon called for an “Islamic way of life.”?? Study programs and camps were initiated, and 
manuals printed. Much of the material was provided by international Islamic groups that 
targeted Zionism, secularism, capitalism, and communism as the major threats to Islam.** 
Added impetus was provided by the success of the Iranian revolution in 1979. In its wake, 
the writings of Ali Shariati (1933-1977) and the Ayatollah Khomeini were included on 
Muslim Youth Movement reading lists.?° 

Although Iran was not perceived as a model for South African Muslims, Qibla, an Islamist 
movement founded in 1980, was inspired by the overthrow of the Shah. Three years later 
this movement objected to the creation of the United Democratic Front, an anti-apartheid 
umbrella movement that included progressive Jewish organizations. Accusing it of being 
Zionist-controlled and operating at the behest of the international Jewish financial conspir- 
acy,° Qibla was able to tap into a deep-rooted anger that identified Zionism as the “citadel 
of imperialism.” Indeed, for some, apartheid was even perceived as a product of Jewish and 
Zionist manipulation.?/ 

It is quite clear that by the late 1980s a significant element among the Muslim community 
shared the conspiratorial ideas of the radical white right. ‘These ideas were manifested in the 
letter columns to the press and articulated in radio talk shows. Certainly, much anti-Zionist 
rhetoric revealed classic anti-Jewish motifs and Jews or Zionists, at least for some critics, 
were diabolically evil. This was invariably manifest in the rhetoric associated with Al-Quds 
Day, during the Muslim holy month of Ramadan. Arabs and Israel. Conflict or Conciliation? 
by Achmed Deedat, director of the Islamic Propagation Centre International in Durban, 
exemplified the slide from anti-Zionism to blatant antisemitism, with emphasis placed on 
Jewish power, cunning, and duplicity.7® 
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Into the “New” South Africa 


On 2 February 1990 President F-W. de Klerk set in motion the normalization of South 
African politics with the unbanning of the ANC and other proscribed organizations. Over 
the next four years, a new constitution was negotiated and all race-based legislation undone. 
In 1994, South Africans voted for a new democratic government. The road toward a non- 
racial democracy was characterized by deep debate and negotiation, widespread violence, 
and pockets of white resistance. Occasionally, white supremacists blamed Jews for the end 
of apartheid.7? Indeed, Eugene Terre Blanche disrupted political negotiations at the World 
Trade Centre in Kempton Park in July 1993, holding aloft a banner reading “Hitler was 
right - Communism is Jewish.” When Terre Blanche appeared in court for defying a sum- 
mons to testify before the Goldstone Commission (appointed in 1993 to investigate public 
violence and intimidation), a banner read, “Who is Goldstone? King of the Jews.” Also 
displayed was a Star of David and a hammer and sickle.°” Such moments revealed the per- 
sistence of fantasies, albeit limited to the extreme margins.” 

As South African society transformed there were indications that the black (or African) 
majority was not immune to “the longest hatred.” Already in 1990, a survey among urban 
South Africans showed that black elites harbored substantial antipathy toward Jews. Almost 
one in five said that the Jewish community “irritated” them because (in descending order of 
frequency) they were parasites, snobs, racists, anti-Christ, and unpatriotic. Almost the same 
proportion approved of right-wing antisemitic actions, and nearly one in three considered 
the Jewish community to be “mostly a liability” to South Africa.*? It is not without signif- 
icance that “Jewish capitalists” were the subject of discourse at several strikes around the 
country. At one strike by black Volkswagen car workers in August 1994, a pamphlet accused 
Jews of controlling the country and called for the killing of the “capitalist Jew pigs.” The 
slogans “Away with the Jewish settlers,” “Jews dismiss innocent workers,” and “Jews are 
union bashers” were displayed on another placard, while “Mr Ackerman, remember Adolf 
Hitler” was the comment on a placard during one Pick and Pay strike. 

These sorts of sentiments soon mingled with an increasingly vocal anti-Zionism, driven 
largely by the Muslim community. Relatively well-educated and well-placed in the cor- 
ridors of power in post-apartheid South Africa, this tiny minority kept the Palestinian 
question foremost in popular and party-political discourse while enjoying substantial sup- 
port among the black and white intelligentsia. 34 In the “new South Africa,” anti-Zionist 
protests that often displayed blatantly anti-Jewish motifs enjoyed prominence. Muslim 
writings reflected an increasingly paranoid cast of mind, with Jews being portrayed as 
“pulling all the strings.”*° Global events and identification with Muslims in the Middle 
and Near East sharpened boundaries between the South African Muslim community 
and “others,” which of course included Jews. Relations with Jews were further strained 
by People Against Gangsterism and Drugs (PAGAD) flaunting its links with Hamas and 
Hezbollah.*° It was no surprise that The Protocols of the Elders of Zion went on sale at the 
2001 World Conference against Racism in Durban, where South African Muslims joined 
their coreligionists from abroad and others hostile to Israel in what turned out to be an 
anti-Zionist and antisemitic hate-fest.>” 

Holocaust denial also crept into Islamic anger. In 1997, Radio 786, a Muslim radio sta- 
tion, had to apologize for airing an interview with Swiss German Holocaust denier, Ahmed 
Huber, who spoke of the “Holocaust swindle.” In 1998 the same radio station interviewed 
Dr. Yaqub Zaki, who, besides claiming that the “million plus” Jews who died in World War 
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IL had died of infectious diseases, spent much of his time engaged with elaborate Jewish con- 
spiracies, including a bizarre connection between Jewish financiers, the Boer War, Alfred 
Milner, and Zionism.°® 

There can be little doubt that Muslim-Jewish relations have deteriorated in the past two 
to three decades. But one should not treat the South African Muslim community as a mon- 
olith. Various intellectual discourses operate and compete. Some are innovative and pro- 
gressive, with an emphasis on Islamic humanism and universalism; others are conservative 
or Islamist, at odds with religious pluralism and ecumenism.*? Hostile critiques of Zionism 
are common, though. In some cases, this hostility is separated from antisemitism; in others, 
Zionism and Judaism are conflated in a combination that incorporates notions of interna- 
tional Jewish finance and imperialism. This conflation was noted in the 1980s by Farid 
Esack, a prominent Muslim cleric and intellectual, who stated, “Nothing that the Jews do 
will be enough for Muslims” in response to a question asking if the Muslim community 
would accept Jews if they renounced all recognition and support for Israel.*° 

Indications that at least some hostility toward Israel is informed by blatant hostility 
toward Jews emerge from time to time in Holocaust denial, in hate mail, in various media, 
in demonstrations and graffiti, and in violence."! Invariably outpourings track the ebb and 
flow of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. But antisemitism is also evident at the highest levels. 
Thus, at the time of “Operation Cast Lead” in 2008-2009, South Africa’s Deputy Foreign 
Minister, Fatima Hajaig, told a mainly Muslim audience that the United States and the West 
42 While the Congress of South African Trade 


Unions (COSATU) raised the possibility of trade unions targeting Jewish businesses.*? On 


were controlled by “Jewish money power, 


another occasion COSATU’s spokesperson described the South African Zionist Federation 
as having hands “dripping with blood,” while Israel was said to be a “legalisation of Jewish 
supremacy to further dehumanise everyone outside the scope of Zionist purity.”*! The pres- 
sure persisted well after the Gaza incursion, with Nobel Laureate Archbishop Emeritus 
Desmond Tutu and other prominent figures regularly castigating Israel’s actions.” In 2011, 
the University of Johannesburg severed ties with Ben Gurion University of the Negev, and 
in 2012 Deputy Foreign Minister Ebrahim called on South Africans not to visit Israel.‘° 
During “Israel Apartheid Week” in 2013 protestors, led by the South African chapter of the 
international BDS movement, disrupted a concert at the University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg, featuring a visiting Israeli pianist.” Later in the year, demonstrators chanted 
“Dubula e Juda” (“Shoot the Jews” in Zulu) outside a concert intended to compensate for 
the earlier disruption.*® 

All the old canards were once again heard during Israel’s “Operation Protective Edge” 
in August 2014. In a particularly ugly communication at the time, Tony Ehrenreich, a one- 
time trade unionist and senior ANC-aligned politician in the Western Cape, called on those 
Jews supporting Zionism to leave the country.*? At the same time, Deputy Minister of Inter- 
national Relations Marius Fransman accused Jews of dominating business in Cape Town 
at the expense of others.°” Social media has displayed even worse outrages: “Kill the Jew”; 
“May you burn in Hell”; “You must get out of South Africa and don’t come back, you Jewish 
bastards,” reflect the tone.”! Posters held aloft during marches show no distinction between 
opposition to Israel’s policies and simple crude Jew-hatred. Amidst such discourse, there 
has even been talk (albeit denied) of the ANC considering making far-reaching changes to 
South African citizenship laws, the specific purpose of which would be to place restrictions 
on ties between South Africans and Israel and impose punitive sanctions against South 
African companies doing business with Israel.°” 
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Reflections 


Quite clearly, accounting for the ebb and flow of antisemitism is complicated. Anti-Jewish 
hostility cannot be reduced to a single cause. The structural position of Jews and the timing of 
their entry into South African society were clearly important. Certainly, one saw a significant 
increase of antisemitism during times of economic and social stress. The alien nature of the 
early Yiddish-speaking newcomers had a major impact on perceptions of the Jew. They were 
ineradicably different and set apart by specific cultural predilections that are underpinned, 
according to their detractors, by a racial essence. But to account for antisemitism in terms 
of the conspicuousness of the victims is too simplistic. Prevailing discourses are inclined to 
construct the Jew within a paradigm and no account of antisemitism can ignore the historic 
evolution of an anti-Jewish discourse. Here one must consider the Christian Adversus Fudaeos 
legacy, although it needs to be said that in the South African case, Jews have by and large not 
been perceived through a theological prism. At most, we can say that religious differences 
reinforced the alien or outsider status of the Jew. General perceptions, as we have seen, were 
rooted in the context of South Africa’s own historical reality and intellectual traditions. 

In this regard nativism and exclusivist volkisch ethnonationalism in the 1920s and 1930s 
heightened and sharpened differences. Given the enormous danger of exclusivist nationalism, 
it is important to note that the character of nationalism in the “new” South Africa 1s inclusive 
in orientation and non-racial in content. Cultural rights and religious freedom are enshrined 
in the constitution. Pluralism, multiculturalism, and “rainbowism” — the very antithesis of 
ethnonationalism — take the sharpness out of ethnic conflict and militate against antisemitism. 
The “rainbow” nation celebrates diversity and difference. This is a far cry from the exclusiv- 
ist and triumphalist character of Afrikaner nationalism in the 1930s and 1940s. Unlike the 
Nationalists of the 1930s, the ANC has not manipulated whatever anti-Jewish sentiment exists 
for political gain. On the contrary, it has for the most part condemned antisemitism. 

In recent years, however, there have been signs of an increasing racial nationalism which 
targets whites in general. While Jews are not specifically identified, they might heed the 
warnings apparent in a recent study conducted under the auspices of the Isaac and Jessie 
Kaplan Centre for Jewish Studies at the University of Cape Town which revealed that at 
least some of the hostile stereotypes of Jews illuminated by Edelstein over four decades ago 
have persisted.”’ Given our knowledge of the past and our understanding of the transfor- 
mation (under the right circumstances) of “private” into “public” antisemitism, one cannot 
lightly dismiss this specific form of hatred.°* The anti-Jewish stereotype appears then to have 
survived the myriad changes in South Africa, but it is hardly a political factor. Importantly, 
however, it intersects with a widespread and burgeoning anti-Zionism. In and of itself, this 
anti-Zionism cannot axiomatically be considered antisemitism. It has its own etiology. But, 
as we have seen, anti-Zionist rhetoric has often employed classic anti-Jewish motifs. For 
some, a special hatred goes beyond the bounds of normal political conflict. How this unfolds 
in the years to come can only be conjecture. What we do know is that South Africans are 
among the heirs to an age-old tradition. The penetration of these ideas — especially in an 
internet age — cannot be minimized. 
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ANTISEMITISM IN SPAIN-A 
HISTORICAL SURVEY 


Jonathan Ray 


The history of antisemitism in Spain parallels and overlaps with similar developments 
elsewhere, drawing upon many of the same themes and points of conflict. However, there 
are key elements of Spanish thinking about the Jews that are particular to the country’s 
history and culture. Historically, antisemitic attitudes in Spain developed along a unique 
trajectory that can be divided into two distinct, if related, eras: the Middle Ages, in which 
Jews still lived in Spain, and the period following their summary expulsion in 1492. In many 
ways, it was the later period in which a more virulent and perhaps more durable form of 
antisemitism took root. After 1492, the immediate victims of Spanish antisemitism were not 
Jews but Christians, albeit the ostracized sector of Spanish and Portuguese society known 
as “New” Christians, or conversos. Nonetheless, the antisemitic rhetoric and actions that per- 
meated Iberian society during the early modern and modern periods served to sustain and 
propagate negative images of the Jews and Jewishness. 

The demonization of the Jews and Judaism, while neither constant nor universal, had 
been woven into the fabric of Christian society since late antiquity and could be invoked 
at will. The first notable anti-Jewish activity in the Iberian Peninsula appeared in the sixth 
and seventh centuries under Visigothic rule. After King Reccared I converted from Arian 
Christianity to Catholicism in 589, conversion of the kingdom’s Jews became an important 
policy of several Visigothic rulers. Whether or not this should be considered antisemitism 
per se, or merely a political maneuver by Visigothic kings to establish their Catholic creden- 
tials and win support from the church is open for debate. However, efforts to forcibly convert 
the Jews, and what appears to have been widespread suspicion over the efficacy of those 
conversions, serve as an early indicator of just how deep anti-Jewish attitudes ran within 
medieval Spanish society. Indeed, church councils of the era distinguished between “bap- 
tized Jews” and Christians by birth, demanding that the former be enslaved to the latter in 
order to ensure they severed ties to Judaism.! 

In the early eighth century, Muslim forces swept into the Iberian Peninsula from North 
Africa, conquering much of Visigothic Spain and bringing most Jews in the region under 
Islamic rule. While Jews generally flourished for most of their time in Muslim Spain, or 
al-Andalus, they were also subject to the same negative religious and social attitudes that 
were endemic throughout the medieval Muslim world. The division of Islamic societies 
between the community of believers (‘wmma) and protected peoples (al al-dhimma, or dhimmis) 
was inherently hierarchical, creating an expectation that religious minorities would show 
deference toward the Muslim majority. The degree to which dhimmi humility was enforced 
varied greatly, depending on the ruler, but popular resentment of Jews who attained a meas- 
ure of wealth and power was common. 
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A turn toward greater public enforcement of dhimmi subjugation in al-Andalus began 
under the Almoravid dynasty in the late eleventh century and peaked under their successors, 
the Almohads, in the twelfth century. The Almohad Caliph ‘Abd al-Mu’min (r. 1133-1163) 
demanded that all his subjects, Jews, Christians, and Muslims alike, embrace a new form of 
Islam. Synagogues were destroyed and Jews forced to convert on pain of death. 

As with the earlier persecutions under Visigothic rule, those initiated by the Almohad rul- 
ers may be considered something other than antisemitism in the strict sense. Yet the way in 
which events played out once again revealed evidence of widespread animosity and distrust 
of the Jews among their non-Jewish neighbors. Despite the universalist visions of Almohad 
rulers, the Jews who converted to Islam were generally rejected by other Muslims; they 
were forced to wear distinctive marks on their clothing and to continue to live as separate 
communities. Many Spanish Muslims, much like their Visigothic predecessors, regarded 
Jewishness as a trait that endured even after the abandonment of Judaism.” 

Most Andalusi Jews who refused to convert fled northward into the Christian territories 
of Spain and Provence. There, they joined an existing community of Jews and found pro- 
tection under their new Christian lords. Yet while the Jews of Christian Spain enjoyed a 
long period of stability and communal growth, an undercurrent of anti-Jewish sentiment 
persisted. Over the course of the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, the Spanish king- 
doms of Castile-Leon and the Crown of Aragon became increasingly open to cultural 
influences from the rest of Europe, including hostile attitudes toward the Jews. Accusations 
that medieval Jews regularly sought to reenact their ancient attacks on Christ through des- 
ecration of the consecrated host and the kidnapping and murder of Christian children had 
become commonplace in northern Europe. And from the mid-thirteenth century onward, 
such negative portrayals of the Jews appeared more regularly in Spanish art, literature, and 
legislation. 

In the Crown of Aragon, claims that local Jewish communities engaged in ritual murder 
began to circulate by the end of the thirteenth century, the same time that the kingdom’s 
nobility made a successful push to restrict Jewish participation in the royal administration. 
In Castile, a growing hostility toward the Jews is reflected in King Alfonso X’s (r. 1252-1284) 
famous law code, Las Siete Partidas, which refers to popular rumors of Jewish ritual murder. 
More explicit examples of a growing demonization of the Jews in thirteenth-century Spain 
can be seen in the beautiful, if disturbing, illustrations of the Cantigas de Santa Maria, a 
collection of folktales about miracles wrought by the Virgin Mary, and in Raymond Marti- 
ni’s influential polemical treatise, Pugio Fidei (Dagger of Faith). The latter presented itself as a 
manual for those who would missionize Jews (and Muslims), while simultaneously character- 
izing Jews as determined to secretly murder Christians and their children. 

A number of interrelated factors contributed to this increased antagonism toward the 
Jews. Older theological criticisms were given new life and buttressed by contemporary social 
and economic tensions. Jewish prominence in moneylending and tax collection made them 
the face of Christian indebtedness and accessible targets for anti-royal sentiment. Over the 
course of the late Middle Ages, there were repeated efforts by the Spanish nobility and 
municipal governments to restrict Jewish debt collection, as well as the Jews’ participation in 
royal tax farming. Such protests were, in part, self-serving, as these sectors of Castilian and 
Aragonese society sought to curtail royal power in favor of their own political and financial 
interests. Yet their complaints often employed religious language of the Jews’ innate greed, 
treachery, and hatred of Christians — characterizations that dated back to the writings of 
the early church fathers. Here, they appeared to take their cue from new church doctrines 
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that had begun to shape Christian attitudes toward Jews throughout Europe. Indeed, the 
association of contemporary Jews with the villains of the New Testament had been given 
new life by the policies of the thirteenth-century papacy. At the Fourth Lateran Council 
of 1215, Pope Innocent III had conflated all Jewish lending with usury, blaming the Jews 
for charging “unrestrained interest” and causing “unmitigated oppression” of Christians 
through their loans. Since the pope also argued that it “would be altogether absurd that a 
blasphemer of Christ should exercise authority over Christians,” many felt their complaints 
against Jews working as royal tax collectors were sanctioned by papal decree.° 

While most Castilian and Aragonese kings sought to protect their Jewish subjects, royal 
economic policies fanned the flames of anti-Jewish resentment. The burden of royal taxes 
fell increasingly heavily upon their Jewish subjects, who then were less able to forgive the 
unpaid debts of their Christian borrowers. The situation created a vicious cycle that strained 
the relationship between Spanish Jews and Christians. While both groups shared a sense of 
financial insecurity at this time, Christians often read Jewish efforts to collect on debts as 
oppressive, and an unacceptable inversion of the proper social order. Defaulting on loans to 
Jewish lenders was thus cast as an act of resistance to unjust practices, a rejection of royal 
overreach, and a defense of the Christian faith. In this way, political, economic, and theo- 
logical hostility toward Jews became mutually reinforcing phenomena, making it difficult to 
single out one particular strand as the primary cause of anti-Jewish attitudes. 

It should be noted that anti-Jewish violence in Spain was not as intense nor as widespread 
as in many other parts of medieval Europe. Nonetheless, underlying tensions over the Jews’ 
involvement in moneylending, tax collection, and general religious differences occasionally 
fueled riots against Jewish communities. For instance, assaults on Jewish homes and build- 
ings became a regular feature of Holy Week celebrations in late-medieval Spain. In the 
wake of the Black Death (c. 1354), the Jews of Barcelona petitioned King Peter IV of Aragon 
and Pope Innocent VI for “a decree forbidding the masses of the Christians to fall upon the 
Jews whenever a natural visitation, such as a plague or a famine, occurs,” as well as protec- 
tion against attacks related to host desecration accusations and Holy Week celebrations.* 

As had been the case in Muslim Spain, Christian leaders could either restrain or provoke 
the pervasive animosity toward the Jews depending on their needs. In the mid-fourteenth 
century, Henry Trastamara, later King Henry II of Castile (r. 1369-1379), demonstrated 
the ease with which popular anti-Jewish sentiment could be employed for political purposes. 
In his effort to dethrone his rival, King Peter I, Henry sowed popular discord by presenting 
Peter as a friend to, if not puppet of, Castilian Jews. His anti-Jewish propaganda found a 
ready audience among many nobles and townsmen, contributing to outbreaks of violence 
against the Jews. 

In the summer of 1391, an unprecedented wave of anti-Jewish violence swept over Spain. 
The rioting first broke out in Seville, following years of anti-Jewish preaching by Ferrand 
Martinez, a local cleric and vociferous critic of Castilian Jews. An angry mob killed Jews, 
destroyed their homes and synagogues, and prompted others to convert in order to save 
their lives. The violence soon spread throughout Castile and the Grown of Aragon, produc- 
ing a similar pattern of death, destruction, and conversions on a massive scale. Once again, 
the riots reflected both religious and economic tensions; calls for the Jews to accept baptism 
accompanied looting and the destruction of debt records.” 

The results of the 1391 riots fundamentally transformed the Spanish conception of Jews 
and Jewishness. From that point onward, it was the conversos who became the primary 
targets of anti-Jewish rage. While the church maintained that all those who accepted 
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baptism were now Christian, popular animosity still led many to regard them and their 
offspring as Jewish. For centuries, the descendants of these converts were rejected by large 
sectors of Spanish society who continued to label them “New” Christians or “converts” 
(conversos), or simply as “Jews.” This rejection of Jewish converts and insistence that the 
“stain” of Jewishness could not be removed by baptism challenged the central tenets of 
Catholic theology and hearkened back to the Visigothic laws of the early Middle Ages. 
While some conversos were indeed crypto-Jews, accusations of Judaizing, as continued ob- 
servance of Judaism was known, had more to do with Christian fears of the other than 
with actual converso practice. 

From the riots of 1391 to the eventual expulsion of the Jews in 1492, anti-Jewish senti- 
ment in Spain was inextricably bound to the converso problem. Vincent Ferrer, a charismatic 
preacher (and future Saint), exerted a great deal of influence on royal and ecclesiastical 
policy toward the Jews in the years following 1391. He traveled throughout Spain with a 
large following of flagellants calling for the conversion of Spain’s remaining Jews. The latter 
were forced to attend his missionary sermons or face imprisonment and heavy fines. ‘These 
compulsory sermons were less explanations of Christian truth than harangues aimed at 
denouncing the falsehood of Judaism, regularly drawing large crowds of angry Christians. 
Ferrer’s influence can be seen in Castile’s Laws of Ayll6n (c. 1412), which sought to further 
embitter the lives of the kingdom’s remaining Jews in the hopes that they would accept 
baptism. These new laws called for greater segregation of the Jews’ homes and more severe 
restrictions placed on their economic and social mobility. 

However, a series of fifteenth-century kings in both the Crown of Aragon and Castile 
were, at turns, unwilling or unable to enforce this new segregation. Their tacit support 
for the Jews frustrated those who had become convinced that Spanish society was being 
polluted by “Jewishness.” Fear of this supposed plague of judaizing found its most influen- 
tial articulation in the work Fortalitiwm Fidei (Fortress of Faith), by the Franciscan theologian 
Alonso de Espina. A renowned preacher, Espina advocated for the separation, and eventual 
expulsion, of Spanish Jews as early as the 1450s. Another response to the crown’s protection 
of Jewish and converso interests was the promulgation of local laws arguing for the essential 
Jewishness of the New Christians and seeking to exclude them from various institutions on 
the basis of their Jewish blood. These limpieza de sangre, or “purity-of-blood,” statutes, first 
appeared in Toledo in 1449, and mark the evolution of a uniquely Spanish definition of 
Jewishness that transcended religious affiliation. 

In the absence of royal support for these anti-Jewish programs, local laws aimed at 
restricting Jewish movement in society and popular riots against the conversos began to pro- 
liferate. But with the marriage of Ferdinand II of Aragon (r. 1475-1516) and Isabella I of 
Castile (r. 1474-1504) in 1469, those forces arrayed against Spain’s remaining Jews found 
the competent leadership that they had been lacking. At first, Ferdinand and Isabella had 
hoped to resolve the supposed problem of converso judaizing by enforcing the physical sep- 
aration of the Jews that Espina and others had long demanded. Throughout Spain, Jews 
were forced into specific urban quarters which were then walled off from the surrounding 
community. Jewish access to the rest of Spanish society, both physical and economic, was 
severely curtailed. The Catholic Monarchs also established a new branch of the Holy Office 
of the Inquisition under royal control in 1478. It was under the guidance of the Inquisition 
that they expelled Jews from the region of Andalusia in 1483, and then from all of their 
domains in 1492 in the hope that removing the Jews would thus remove any support for the 
conversos’ continued practice of Judaism. 
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Antisemitism without Jews 


By the autumn of 1492, the Jews had left Spain — anti-Jewish fervor had not. Indeed, the 
converso phenomenon and the anxiety it provoked among so-called Old Christians endured 
long after the expulsion of the Jews. For many, the conversos represented a more pernicious 
form of Jewishness as they were able to intermarry with other Christians in a way that 
Jews were not. Throughout the sixteenth century, colleges, cathedral chapters, and religious 
orders continued to issue purity-of-blood statutes, keeping alive the notion that Jewish blood 
remained a potent, and perhaps permanent, incentive for heresy, depravity, and all forms of 
evil. Although there were repeated efforts to reject, or reform, these statutes from their first 
appearance in the mid-fifteenth century, they were not fully proscribed until 1865.° 

In the centuries following 1492, older anti-Jewish calumnies became directed at Spain’s 
conversos with renewed vigor. In Castile, passion plays became increasingly common, por- 
traying Christ, and by extension the church and all Christians, as victims of converso/Jewish 
malice, mockery, and violence. This construct of Jewish cruelty and Christian victimiza- 
tion continued to grow, informing Hispano-Christian identity and worldview long after 
professing Jews had left Spain. This trend can be seen in the legend that grew up around 
the so-called “Holy Child of La Guardia.” In 1490, a group of Jews and conversos were ar- 
rested for the alleged crucifixion of an Old Christian boy from the town of La Guardia, 
near Toledo. It was rumored that they had intended to use sorcery and the victim’s blood 
to kill more Christians. While no trace of the boy or any evidence of a crucifixion was ever 
produced, the accused were all found guilty and burnt at the stake in November of the fol- 
lowing year. During the succeeding centuries, the legend of the Holy Child of La Guardia 
and of the “proof” of the Jews’ inveterate hatred of Christians would grow into a major 
touchstone of Spanish identity and expression of antisemitic zeal. As a popular subject of 
literary and theatrical retellings during Spain’s Siglo de Ovo, the story of the Holy Child be- 
came conflated with the death of Christ, blending elements of the Jews’ alleged conspiracy 
against Christianity and fears that such evil tendencies were spreading in Spanish society 
like a disease. 

Other literary works of Spain’s Golden Age reinforced the notion that Jewish blood 
was a social and moral contaminant. Many poked fun at the “Jewishness” of the Span- 
ish nobility, arguing that intermarriage with “Jews” (that 1s, New Christians) was a sign 
of their decadence, in contrast to the purity and piety of the lower classes. In his Tizén de 
la Nobleza de Espatia (Blight of the Nobility of Spain, 1560), Cardinal Francisco de Mendoza y 
Bobadilla attacked the Spanish aristocracy by suggesting that they all had Jewish ancestors. 
This belief that conversos were actually Jews who had been allowed to infiltrate Hispano- 
Christian society became common, and various institutions imposed their own versions 
of Purity-of-Blood statutes to exclude these “Jews” from their ranks. In many cases, these 
statutes were stridently opposed by leading members of the church and Spanish legal insti- 
tutions. Yet such opposition could not overcome widespread support for the statutes and the 
anti-Jewish thinking they reflected. In his virulently antisemitic treatise, Centinela contra judios 
(1674), Fray Francisco de Torrejoncillo argued that the power for Jewish blood to corrupt 
was so strong that a person who was only 1/21-degree Jewish would have a predilection to 
judaize. Such intellectual arguments both reflected and fostered popular notions that the 
hidden hand of the Jews lay behind all manner of social ills.’ 

During the period of Spain’s union with Portugal (1580-1640), many Portuguese con- 
versos descended from Jews who had left Spain in 1492 decided to return to their ancestral 
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homeland. Their families had been forcibly converted to Christianity in 1497, along with 
the rest of Portugal’s Jews, and had become targets of the same anti-Jewish hostility, and 
Inquisitorial harassment, as the conversos of Spain. For many Spaniards, these Portuguese 
conversos represented a new wave of “Jews” bent on further polluting Spanish Catholicism. 
Their arrival in Spain sparked a new era of antisemitism there, highlighted by a case known 
as El Cristo de la Pactencia (the “Suffering Christ”). In this notorious scandal, rumors that 
conversos from Portugal had whipped a crucifix while it came to life and steadfastly rebuked 
them led to a large, public display of penance, or auto da fé, in Madrid in 1632. As with the 
Holy Child of La Guardia, the story of the Suffering Christ entered popular lore, supported 
by several printed accounts of both the miracle and the auto da fé. Renewed anxiety over 
the influx of Portuguese conversos also prompted the Inquisition to expand its operations 
throughout Spain and its overseas territories. Massive autos da fé of suspected judaizers were 
held in Lima (1639) and Mexico City (1649), the charges ranging from crypto-Judaism to 
conspiracies against Spain and the Inquisition. 

During the eighteenth century, the power of the Inquisition began to decline and with it 
the support for the grand spectacle of large autos da fé. But popular antisemitism never disap- 
peared, and the term judio remained a watchword for all things problematic within Spanish 
society. Many Spaniards continued to see themselves as victims of “Jewish” violence and 
deceit. New versions of the Holy Child myth were published in the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries, attesting to its enduring resonance in Spanish culture. Indeed, 
tales of innocent Catholics being “martyred” at the hands of Jews remained popular in 
Spain throughout the modern period. 

These traditional calumnies were reinforced by new, secularized, forms of antisemitism 
that came to Spain from abroad. From the late nineteenth century onward, modern con- 
spiracy theories of Jewish power were grafted onto older social and religious images of the 
Jews as false converts and enemies of Christian truth. In Spain, as elsewhere, “Jewishness” 
became a readymade denunciation for various political parties and nationalist groups. 
In the mid-twentieth century, Generalissimo Francisco Franco employed the tropes of 
Jewish-masonic conspiracies to explain Spain’s problems, even as he touted the country’s 
historical bond with the Sephardim and sought to save some Jews from the Nazis. 

This contradictory and self-laudatory posture would be a hallmark of Franco’s attitudes 
toward the Jews throughout his long reign (1936-1975). On the one hand, he saw all Jews 
as internationalists who threatened Spain and the rest of the world. On the other hand, he 
refused to promulgate the sorts of anti-Jewish legislation popularized by Germany’s Third 
Reich. At first, Franco balked at allowing the small number of Spanish Jews living through- 
out Europe to enter Spain on the grounds that, as Jews, they posed a threat to Spanish 
political and economic stability. Eventually, he relented and approved their visas to come to 
Spain, with the stipulation that they would leave the country as soon as possible. After the 
war, Franco’s stance regarding the Jews remained incongruous. He largely ignored the Hol- 
ocaust as a historical reality while claiming that Spain had saved thousands, if not millions, 
of Jews from certain death.? 

The Spanish government’s return to democracy in the mid-1970s brought little change 
in the country’s attitude toward the Jews. Official denunciations of antisemitism and efforts 
to celebrate the Jew’s historical contribution to Spanish history have been contradicted by 
a popular embrace of antisemitic attitudes that ranks among the highest in Europe.!? In 
contemporary Spain, this current antisemitism is closely linked to anti-Zionism and Israel’s 
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policies toward the Palestinian people. Spain was the last European country to recognize 
the State of Israel, in 1986, and anti-Zionism remains widespread in many parts of the coun- 
try. For decades, Spaniards have joined others around the world in blurring the line between 
legitimate political criticism of Israel and hoary conspiracy theories that highlight the Jews’ 
supposed compulsion for world domination, vengeance, and their inherent barbarity toward 
others. 


The Jews of Spain represented one of the largest Jewish communities in the medieval world. 
They made lasting intellectual and cultural contributions to Spanish history, and it would be 
a gross simplification of their rich legacy to view them primarily as victims of antisemitism. 
Yet, it is undeniable that a deep aversion to an imagined “Jewishness” played a central role 
in Spanish self-definition not only during the Middle Ages but long afterward. It was par- 
ticularly after Jews were expelled from Spain that Jewishness came to be seen in quasti-racial 
terms as an innate and inalienable trait that transcended ties to Judaism. The fact that the 
descendants of Jews were still considered “New” Christians, or “Jews,” centuries after the 
conversion of their ancestors underscores the influence of this way of thinking on the ongo- 
ing construction of Spanish identity. 

Today, fear of an unseen Jewish threat to a just and stable world order remains prevalent 
in Spanish society, drawing on many of the same conspiracy theories of Jewish influence 
in world politics, media, and finance that can be found in other nations. Nonetheless, these 
more universal forms of antisemitism have blended with a set of uniquely Spanish traditions 
regarding Jews. The legend of the Holy Child of La Guardia lives on, and a hermitage 
dedicated to the imaginary martyr still attracts visitors. Throughout Spain, local festivals 
celebrate the country’s Jewish and converso heritage by employing a range of anti-Jewish 
tropes.!! Even as Spaniards seek to reclaim elements of their Jewish heritage, they have 
found it difficult to disentangle historical reality from longstanding, and disturbing, na- 
tional myths. 
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ANTISEMITISM IN TURKEY 
Rifat N. Bali 


The question of whether or not antisemitism exists in Turkey is a hotly debated subject, 
one that spans the gamut from acceptance of rampant hostility toward Jews to complete 
denial that it does or ever has existed in Turkey.! In the study The ADL Global 100: An Index 
to Anti-Semitism (2015) Turkey was ranked as one of the countries where antisemitism was 
most prevalent, with some 71 percent of Turkish respondents giving positive responses to 
questions containing antisemitic sentiments.” Even in the face of such results, there is an 
ardent belief within both Turkish society and government circles that antisemitism simply 
does not exist in Turkey. As for the leadership of ‘Turkey’s 15,000-strong Jewish community 
(within a population of 81 million), which is to say the party most affected and vocal on this 
matter, they have until recently mouthed the “official line” that antisemitism does not exist 
in the country. Tellingly, in a number of hate speech cases that have gone to trial in Turkey 
the defendants were acquitted when the court ruled that criticism of Zionism and Israel did 
not constitute antisemitism.? 

The declarations of the country’s Jewish leaders do not reflect the reality on the ground. 
This diplomatic approach derives from the firm conviction of Turkish society, its opinion 
leaders, and the political regime that the country’s past and present are both “spotless.” This 
belief can be summarized as follows: 


Non-Muslims have always experienced tolerance within the borders of the Ottoman 
Empire and its successor, the Republic of Turkey. Those who would accuse Turkey 
of antisemitism or the Armenian genocide are maligning the country unjustly. Rac- 
ism has never existed in Turkey because it is contrary to the teachings of Islam.* 


Jewish community leaders realize that they head a small, vulnerable group, one which lives 
in a country where such opinions are widely accepted, where the very existence of antisem- 
itism 1s not acknowledged, much less viewed as a problem requiring a solution, and which is 
devoid of the support of either local or international civil society organizations. As a result, 
they prefer to express their concerns and complaints privately in discussions with the coun- 
try’s political leaders, fearing that any public airing of contrary opinions might well generate 
hostile reactions within greater Turkish society and make them the target of hostility. 
Protestations of antisemitism made by Turkey’s Jewish community leadership and its 
youth activists in the public sphere and on social media have generally been met with 
reactions against the community itself. It has been criticized for its failure to take an active 
stance against Israel. In the face of these near-certain reactions, the Jewish community 
prefers to remain silent and to not actively pursue such complaints. As mentioned above, 
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this attitude is reinforced by the near total lack of support among the Turkish public or civil 
society organizations for the Jewish community and its problems. While it might make sense 
to some for the community to criticize Israel (even informally) in order to mollify the Turkish 
public, the community leadership refuses to do so because it is in direct opposition to their 
feelings toward Israel. 

Due to the familial and emotional connections that Turkey’s Jews feel toward Israel, they 
are unwilling to accept criticism of the Jewish State. In part, this may be because commu- 
nity education is primarily Zionist in order to preserve identity and discourage assimilation. 
Thus, “anti-Zionist” and “anti-Israel” attitudes are by and large contrary to the communi- 
ty’s ideological principles. 


The Reality of Antisemitism 


Most Turks who argue that antisemitism does not exist in Turkey often claim that the prob- 
lem has been blown out of proportion, both by Turkey’s Jewish community and by the 
Jewish world, and complain that every justified criticism of the State of Israel and its found- 
ing ideology gets automatically labeled as antisemitism. This is confirmed by the results of 
a 2015 study prepared by the Anti-Defamation League, which found that antisemitism not 
only exists in Turkey but is widespread—especially among the nationalist right and Islamist 
sectors. Yet, contrary to expectations, this situation is not a phenomenon that is specific 
to the period since the rise, spread, and, ultimately, accession to power of the Justice and 
Development Party (AKP) in 2002; rather, its roots extend back to the earliest days of the 
Turkish Republic. It first appeared only after the establishment of the Turkish state, not 
being encountered during the Ottoman period—at least not from the regime itself. During 
the Ottoman period there were occasional blood libels directed at the empire’s Jewish com- 
munity, but this situation, too, would change after the birth of the Republic.° 


The Widespread Nature of Antisemitic Themes 


In broad terms, the history of the Turkish Republic can be divided into the “Single Party” 
(1923-1945) and “Multi-Party” (1946—Present) periods, with each witnessing different man- 
ifestations of antisemitic sentiment and ideology. 

The Single Party Period lasted from the founding of the Republic of Turkey in 1923 until 
the end of World War II in 1945. The antisemitism witnessed in the country during this 
period was a “hybrid” form that blended both hostility toward Jews with general xenopho- 
bia. It was a period in which the Republican People’s Party (RPP), established by most of 
the country’s “founding fathers,” ruled largely without opposition. During the Ottoman 
period, the dividing line between the ruling Muslim-Turkish nation and the various millets 
or officially recognized minority “nations” was one of religion. Non-Muslims were recog- 
nized as members of their respective dhimmi community, an Islamic designation referring 
to their “protected” status under the Muslim rulers.° However, the leaders of the fledgling 
republic pursued the goal of replacing this Islam-based order with a secular nation-state, 
one in which all citizens would possess equal status, regardless of race or religion. 

One of the concerns of the republic’s founders and RPP leaders was to assimilate the 
various religious and ethnic minorities into the Turkish nation-state—in short, to “Turkify” 
them. The three conditions set forth for the minorities were (1) to speak Turkish, (2) to 
assimilate to the Turkish culture, and (3) to assimilate into the “Turkish ideal (and values).” 
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The young republic, heir as it was to the Ottoman legacy, never fully succeeded in its 
goal of “creating Turks” out of its Christian and Jewish minorities, or individual members 
of the state who would be considered full and equal citizens. Even though the republic’s 
founders agreed in the Lausanne Peace Treaty to guarantee the cultural and social rights of 
its minority populations and the 1924 Constitution guaranteed all native-born citizens of 
Turkey the same rights, regardless of race or religion, these guarantees were never fully 
realized. The young republic, heir as it was to an Ottoman legacy, felt pressure to voluntar- 
ily reject these rights by the country’s top political echelons in 1926.’ Non-Muslim Turks 
possessed de jure equal rights, but in practice the political leaders of the period would con- 
tinue to view the country’s non-Muslims as members of dhimmi communities: second-class 
subjects/citizens to be tolerated but never fully accepted as equal. Indeed, the term “Turk” 
would continue to be understood by the public as “Mushm Turk” instead of as a “citizen of 
Turkey.” 

This is perhaps understandable since the 600-year-old Islamic administrative and cul- 
tural legacy of the Ottoman Empire could not be expected to be replaced by the mere 
rewording of the legal code. Despite the attempts of the new republic to laicize Turkish 
society, Islamic values and beliefs persisted and would act as a socio-political dividing line 
between Muslim and non-Muslim citizens. Against this backdrop, Turkish Jews would con- 
tinue to face antisemitic hostility. On the one hand, they faced complaints over their contin- 
ued use of Ladino, which, along with the French they learned at Alliance Israélite schools, 
made learning and using Turkish difficult.® On the other hand, they faced accusations of 
a putative Jewish “colonization” of Turkey as the result of their dominant position in many 
areas of economic life.” 

The Turkish press of the period was replete with editorials and articles to this effect. 
Humor magazines of the period, heavily influenced by contemporary Nazi publications 
in Germany, portrayed Turkish Jews as hook-nosed, stingy, cringing, and cowardly, as 
wartime profiteers making money off the black market. And these caricatures, such as the 
Jewish couple Salamon and Rebeka, spoke with Judeo-Spanish accents.'° 

Two events were indicative of the era. The first was the anti-Jewish disturbances in the 
summer of 1934 in Eastern Thrace, where the considerably large Jewish populations of 
the region’s cities and towns experienced assaults, looting, and outright expulsion.!! The 
second event was the Capital Tax Law of November 1942, passed with the ostensible intent 
of targeting those making excessive profits on the black market during wartime. It was 
implemented in an unambiguously discriminatory manner against non-Muslims. Muslims 
and non-Muslims of comparable wealth received wildly different tax assessments, with the 
latter’s being markedly higher, and of those who could not meet their tax obligations, only 
non-Muslims were sent to the Askale labor camp near Turkey’s mountainous eastern border 
to “work off” their tax debts in the harsh winter conditions of the Anatolian plateau. After 
the American journalist Cyrus L. Sulzberger published a detailed piece in The New York 
Times on this phenomenon, the law would be quietly repealed and the tax delinquents would 
be released and brought back home to Istanbul.'* 

In the year 1946 Turkey took steps toward a new era of a multiparty democracy. From this 
date on, there has been a gradual but steady rise in Islamist and ultra-nationalist ideologies. 
Over the decades, it has become clear that the social engineering project that necessitated 
the secularization of Turkish society during the Single Party Period had not fully taken 
root among Turkey’s conservative and rural populace, and the competition for voters has 
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seen politicians increasingly willing to distance themselves from the secular principles of 
the Republic to win over more religious and conservative elements. In this way, Islamist 
currents that were sometimes suppressed violently during the first decades of the Republic 
revived and became active after the advent of multiparty politics. A parallel development 
to the introduction of democracy to Turkey was the establishment of the State of Israel in 
1948. Ideologically speaking it was difficult for Turkish Islamists to reconcile themselves to 
the existence of an independent Jewish state on former Ottoman Muslim lands—a situation 
that has continued to this day. 

Since 1946, there have been several clearly identifiable themes in Turkey’s Islamist and 
chauvinist press that have echoed similar themes in the extreme right and antisemitic press 
of the Western world. These “imports” include those found in classic antisemitic works like 
The Protocols of the Elders of Xion, Henry Ford’s The International Few, and Adolf Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf, all of which have appeared in Turkish translation in countless editions.!? Other wide- 
spread antisemitic themes include “Jewish/Zionist World Domination,” usually explained 
as the result of “Jews and Zionists manipulating America to act on behalf of their own 
advantage, through their control of the media, and Hollywood.”!* 

There are also a couple of “local” twists to these “imported” themes. There is the example 
of Sultan Abdiilhamid II (reigned 1877-1909), the ruler whose fall symbolizes for his sup- 
porters the collapse of the Ottoman state. Adherents to the myth claim this was engineered 
by a Crypto-Jewish (Dénme) or Zionist cabal as part of a grand plot to weaken Islam by estab- 
lishing a secular Turkish state and detaching it from the rest of the Muslim world.'? Accord- 
ing to this theory, the Sultan was removed because he rejected Theodor Herzl’s request to 
settle Jewish refugees in Palestine. In response, the Jews and Dénmes within the Committee of 
Union and Progress conspired to depose the Sultan and send him into exile to Salonica, the 
“Jerusalem of the Balkans.” Since the Jews and Dénmes constituted a significant portion of 
the population of Salonica, in the minds of those adhering to this theory, the founder of the 
secular republic, Mustafa Kemal Atattirk, who was born in Salonica, was himself a Dénme, 
as demonstrated by his hostility toward religion and enthusiasm for secularism. !® 

An addendum to this conspiracy holds that the last Ottoman Chief Rabbi, Haim Nahum 
Efendi (1872—1960),'’ who participated in the Turkish delegation to the Lausanne Peace 
Conference in 1922-1923, convinced delegation head Ismet Pasha to abolish Shari’a law in 
Turkey, thereby making the secular Republic a Jewish creation. The fact that the Jewish 
intellectual of the Single Party Period, Munis Tekinalp (born: Moiz Kohen) (1883-1961),!® 
was a fiery Kemalist who titled one chapter of his book, AKemalism, “To Hell with the Sharia” 
(Kahrolsun Sertat), is usually held up by the Islamists as evidence of the Jewish role in the 
secularization of the country. In addition to these themes, one also finds a widespread (and 
generally uncontested) demonization of Zionism among Turkish Islamists as well as a view 
of Israel as an “illegal state.” It bears mention that perhaps the only common position con- 
necting all parties across the Turkish political spectrum is hostility to Zionism. 


Zionism: The Common Enemy of All 


Similar to the way communism was viewed during the Cold War years, Zionism was and is 
seen as a “satanic ideology” in Turkey. As a result, Israel possesses the most negative asso- 
ciation among the Turkish public. According to a survey conducted in June 2018, the two 
countries that are seen by Turks as the greatest threat to their country are the United States 
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(60.2 percent) and Israel (54.4 percent). Some 56.3 percent of respondents also expressed 
opposition to a normalization of Turkish-Israeli relations.!° Basing their claim on Genesis 
15:18—21, there is also a belief among Turkey’s Islamists and nationalists that the State of 
Israel has secret plans, derived from the Torah, to expand “from the Nile to the Euphra- 
tes” and thus represents a threat to Turkey.” Consequently for Islamists the terms “Zion- 
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ism,” “Jew,” and “Israel” are practically synonyms. The long-term goal of the Islamists is 
to replace the Jewish state with a Palestinian one. In the Islamists’ view, Israel is a terrorist 
state which 1s illegally occupying lands belonging to the Palestinian people. As for the other 
various ideologies (nationalist, ultranationalist, leftist, liberal, Kemalist) of the political spec- 
trum Israel may well be a lawful entity, but it is nevertheless seen as a “rogue state,” an 
“occupying, colonialist force” that is practicing apartheid toward the Palestinian people. 
Within the Turkish ideological spectrum, the harshest opposition to Israel’s existence comes 
from the left. During the 1960s and 1970s the leading cadres of the revolutionary leftist 
movements in Turkey trained in urban warfare at PLO camps in Lebanon and elsewhere 
with the hopes of bringing about a Marxist revolution in Turkey. The deep hostility toward 
Israel among Turkey’s radical leftist factions prompted the 1971 kidnapping and murder of 
Ephraim Elromi, Israel’s Consul in Istanbul, and the murder of the director of the Turkish 
branch of Israel’s national carrier, El Al Airlines, Avraham Elazar at Istanbul’s Yesilkéy 
Airport in 1980.7! 


Various Manifestations of Antisemitism 


Manifestations of antisemitic sentiments in Turkey can regularly be seen, not simply in the 
press and on social media, but on television and in film. Recent examples include Kurtlar 
Vadisi: Irak (Valley of Wolves: Iraq) (2006) and Kurtlar Vadisi: Filistin (Valley of the Wolves: Palestine) 
(2011), which were enthusiastically received in Turkey and which repeated the usual antise- 
mitic stereotypes.°” The 2017 series Payitaht: Abdiilhamid, which premiered on Turkish State 
Television, focused on the widely accepted belief in Islamist circles that Sultan AbditIhamid 
II was deposed as the result of a Jewish plot.?% Antisemitism is a frequent feature on Turk- 
ish social media outlets and translator platforms, and it becomes particularly widespread 
and vehement when Turkish-Israel relations are tense or during Israeli military operations 
against Palestinians. Such antisemitism tends to manifest itself in declarations of support 
for Hitler, claims that the Holocaust is a hoax or that the number of victims is greatly 
exaggerated.”* 


From Sentiment to Action: Antisemitic Violence 


Neve Shalom, Istanbul’s largest synagogue, has been the target of two attacks in the recent 
past. The first of these occurred at Saturday morning services, on September 6, 1986. The 
suicide attack, which was carried out by members of the Abu Nidal terrorist organization, 
took the lives of 22 Jewish congregants.2? The second assault came on November 18, 
2003, again on a Saturday morning, and was the work of al-Qaida sympathizers who had 
carried out suicide attacks against both the Neve Shalom synagogue and the Beth Israel 
synagogue in Osmanbey. In these two attacks, some 24 persons lost their lives, of whom 
six were Jews.7° During the hearings that followed the 2003 attacks cell member Harun 
Ilhan revealed that the group had chosen to target synagogues and the innocent con- 
gregants within them because Israeli politicians had visited the Neve Shalom synagogue 
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and addressed the Jewish community there. Harun Ilhan explained that his group had 
seen this as proof of the Istanbul Jewish community’s Zionist sympathies.?’ In August, 
three months before the 2003 attacks, the Turkish dentist Yasef Yahya was murdered by 
Islamist terrorists. The terror cell that killed him was later apprehended while planning 
an attack on a masonic lodge. Under interrogation, they admitted that they knew he was 
Jewish and had decided to kill him for this reason alone.”® The sole reason that the wide- 
spread antisemitism in Turkey does not translate into more violent actions such as these 
is that the country’s Jewish community—unlike those in the West—takes great efforts to 
keep a low profile and categorically refuses to engage in pro-Israel propaganda or public 
relations. This approach has largely succeeded in deflecting the Turkish public’s wide- 
spread anti-Jewish hostility away from the community. 


The Situation Today: The Policy of “Balance” 


Today, when some 71 percent of Turkish society claims to embrace antisemitic stereotypes, a 
delicate balance has been created between the country’s Jewish community, Turkish society, 
and the state. For its part, Turkey’s Jewish community will never be found discussing the 
topic of Israel. When asked, the question is circumvented with a pat response such as “We 
have an emotional tie with Israel.” The antisemitic publications and declarations found in 
the press and on social media are freely expressed, and although the 122nd Article of the 
Turkish Penal Code clearly identifies discrimination against someone “on the ground of 
hatred based on differences of language, race, nationality, colour, gender, disability, po- 
litical view, philosophical belief, religion or sect” as a crime deserving one-to-three years’ 
imprisonment, hate speech has not been seen to merit any sort of legal sanction in the eyes 
of the authorities. For their part, the leaders and activists of ‘Turkey’s Jewish community 
offer only the most measured reactions on social media and digital platforms and in the 
community’s only regular paper Salom. The community leadership will only fully express its 
concerns in one-on-one meetings with the top-level members of the ruling Justice and Devel- 
opment Party, including Party Chairman and President of Turkey Recep Tayyip Erdogan. 
Yet, these discussions do nothing to change the situation on the ground. Governmental and 
private security are permanently assigned to guarding the country’s synagogues, the offices 
of the Chief Rabbinate, the offices of the paper Salom, and various other community insti- 
tutions. In this state of affairs, when antisemitic rhetoric has shown the tendency to get out 
of control and reach the level of targeted threats and attacks against the Jewish community, 
the involvement of the country’s highest officials—Turkish President Erdogan, chief among 
them—has helped, through their public declarations, to keep such potentially explosive sen- 
timents in check. 


Conclusion: Looking Ahead 


In today’s Turkey antisemitism is not even acknowledged to exist—much less as a problem 
to be solved, and antisemitic publications abound, expressing their views unhindered under 
the guise of criticizing Zionism and Israel; in such a situation, there is not the slightest hope 
that things will improve soon. Thus, it seems safe to say that the current “balance,” wherein 
neither the country’s opinion leaders nor the Turkish State itself have grasped the extent of 
the problem and therefore have agreed to ignore the matter in the public sphere, will con- 
tinue without improvement. 
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From Early Modern Times through World War I 


In 1569 much of the territory that today constitutes Ukraine came under Polish rule, while 
almost all the rest was under Ottoman suzerainty. The inhabitants of the Ukrainian lands 
were mainly Ukrainians (or Ruthenians), Poles, Germans, Tatars, and Jews. 

Polish colonization of Ukraine and the imposition of serfdom on the population led to the 
formation of Cossack bands in the steppe and to outbreaks of social unrest. The simmer- 
ing discontent exploded in 1648 into a massive Cossack uprising led by Hetman Bohdan 
Khmelnytsky. The uprising and the wars it provoked marked a major turning point in East 
European history. Until then, the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth had been the most 
powerful state in Eastern Europe; but as a result of the Cossack uprising, whose leaders 
sought the protection of the Tsar of Muscovy, Russia became the ascendant power in that 
part of the world and eventually, by the end of the eighteenth century, partitioned Poland 
into nonexistence and destroyed the Tatar khanate that had ruled the southern steppe and 
Black Sea coast. War and civil war raged over Ukraine from 1648 until the land was divided 
between Poland and Russia in 1667 by the treaty of Andrusovo and more definitively by the 
Eternal Peace of 1686. In this violent period, the Jewish population suffered terribly. The 
Cossacks killed nearly half of the Jewish population that lived on the territory encompassed 
by the uprising, probably about 18,000 people of a prewar population of about 40,000.! 
Jews were targeted primarily as the agents of the great landlords — managers of their estates, 
leaseholders, and toll collectors. Of course, the desire for plunder played a part in this as 
well. There was also a religious undertone to the slaughter. The Cossack uprising was partly 
a confessional conflict: the Cossacks were defending the Orthodox Christian faith against 
Catholicism and Uniatism, and religious intolerance was running high. 

After the trauma of the Khmelnytsky massacres, many Jews tried to make sense of the ca- 
tastrophe by viewing it as the prelude to the coming of the Messiah. A young rabbi in the Otto- 
man empire, Sabbatai Zevi, had already announced himself as such in 1648; the Sabbataean 
movement swept across Ukraine in the mid-seventeenth century, surviving even Sabbatat’s 
conversion to Islam in 1666. The commotion in Ukraine’s Jewish communities drew the at- 
tention of the prominent Ukrainian churchman and writer Joannykii Galiatovsky. He visited 
several Jewish communities in Ukraine to find out about the messianic movement. In 1669 he 
published Mesia pravdyvyi (The True Messiah), directed against the Sabbataeans in particular, 
but also against Judaism more generally. The book borrowed antisemitic tales from Western 
authors and accepted as true the blood libel. In fact, Jews in Poland had been tried for ritual 
murder beginning in the mid-sixteenth century. Such trials took place also on Ukrainian lands 
under Polish rule, for example, in Iziaslav in 1747, in Zhytomyr in 1753, and in Yampil in 1756. 
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In the Counter-Reformation era, Jews in Polish-ruled Ukraine endured restrictions 
imposed by Roman Catholic Church authorities, such as a prohibition on keeping Christian 
servants and an injunction to keep off the streets on certain Catholic feast days. Occasion- 
ally there were urban riots directed against the Jewish population. In Lviv, the Jesuits sued 
the Jewish community in a dispute over real estate. The conflict became violent in 1664 
when students from the Jesuit college went on a rampage in the Jewish quarter of the city 
and the soldiers who should have been defending the Jews decided to join in on the side of 
the students. Other anti-Jewish disturbances in Lviv erupted in 1718, 1732, 1751, and 1762. 

Much more traumatic for the Jewish communities of Right-Bank Ukraine? were the 
Haidamak uprisings that started in the 1720s and culminated in the murder of several 
thousand Jews in 1768, notably and notoriously in the town of Uman. The context for the 
Haidamak uprisings was similar to that which produced the Khmelnytsky uprising: social 
conflict between landlords and peasants and religious conflict between Orthodox Christians 
and Catholics, both Roman Catholics and Uniates. The uprisings were also influenced by 
Russian interventions into Poland and Polish politics throughout the eighteenth century. In 
essence, Cossacks and peasants slaughtered landlords, Catholics, Uniates, and Jews. 

Russian policies to weaken Poland eventually led to the partitions of Poland in 1772-1795. 
With the partitions, Russia acquired Lithuania, Belarus, and Right-Bank Ukraine and also 
a large Jewish population. Prior to the partitions, Jews had been forbidden to settle in Russia, 
and after the partitions, Empress Catherine II had to decide whether to accept them into the 
realm or expel them. She came up with a compromise solution, allowing Jews to remain in 
the empire, but with many restrictions on where they could live. This was the origin of the 
Pale of Settlement. Most of Russian-ruled Ukraine fell within the Pale. The conquest of the 
Black Sea region in the same period brought additional Jews into the empire. 

Jews in Ukraine were subject to the same restrictions that dogged all Russian Jews, but 
violent episodes were virtually absent for nearly a century (an exception was the pogrom 
in Odessa in 1821 perpetrated mainly by local Greeks). But just as Ukrainian Jews suf- 
fered during the unraveling of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, the collapse of the 
Russian empire under the impact of revolutionaries also visited violence upon them. After 
the revolutionary group Narodnaia Volia (People’s Will) assassinated Tsar Alexander I in 
1881, anti-Jewish pogroms broke out in Ukraine and the Kingdom of Poland. The pogr- 
omists organized attacks on Jews in cities along the railroads of the empire’s southwest. The 
motivation of the pogromists seems to have been an identification of the revolutionaries with 
Jews, although there was little empirical basis for this. Major pogroms occurred in Kyiv and 
Odessa as well as in Warsaw. For the most part, the pogromists raped, robbed, and beat 
Jews, although dozens of Jews were also murdered. 

Much more intense pogrom activity broke out during the 1905 revolution in Russia. 
Russian society was polarized between the forces of reaction and revolution. The former 
included the imperial authorities, Russian nationalists (the so-called Black Hundreds), 
and clergy of the Russian Orthodox Church (notably Bishop Antoni [Khrapovitsky] in 
Zhytomyr). On the side of the revolution was a large coalition of liberals, revolutionaries, 
the Ukrainian national movement, and Jewish leaders and organizations. The Jews were in 
favor of a constitution and the introduction of civil liberties. But their presence on the side 
of the revolution made them a target of the reaction. Over 600 pogroms broke out in the 
empire, especially after the promulgation of the October Manifesto changing the tsarist 
autocracy into a constitutional monarchy. Of course, many of the pogroms occurred in 


Ukraine, notably in Odessa and Kyiv. The Black Hundreds had a strong base in Kyiv and 
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Right-Bank Ukraine. A notorious incident of antisemitism was the trial of Mendel Beilis in 
Kyiv in 1911-1913; he was accused of the ritual murder of a Christian child. 

World War I added to the Jewish grief as the front moved back and forth across Ukraine. 
But the true tragedy was yet to come, during the civil war that followed the Great War. 


Anti-Jewish Violence in the Civil War of 1917-1921 


The internally weakest of the great powers of World War I, the Russian empire, collapsed 
under the impact of total war. Popular discontent forced the abdication of Tsar Nicholas 
II in February 1917 (Old Style), and the provisional government that replaced him was in 
turn overthrown by the much more radical Bolsheviks in October. This initiated a civil war 
across the former empire from 1917 to 1921 with numerous participants, creating a situation 
of revolutionary chaos costing massive loss of life.° 

An estimated 100,000 Jews in Ukraine fell victim to lethal pogroms, which occurred 
mainly in 1919. Over half the murders were committed by forces of the Ukrainian National 
Republic headed by Symon Petliura. About a quarter were the responsibility of various 
independent leaders, or ofamany, especially Nykyfor Hryhoriiv, who at various times had 
allied with Petliura or the Bolsheviks, while less than a fifth were by anti-Bolshevik Whites 
led by General Anton Denikin. Finally, a small percentage was due to other forces, includ- 
ing the Red Army and Polish troops under Jozef Pitsudski. 

A complex of factors precipitated this vortex of violence. By 1919 there had already been 
many pogroms across Ukraine associated with the World War. Whenever power changed 
hands, which it did many times throughout Ukrainian territories, mobs and antisemites could 
take advantage of the power vacuum to rob Jewish neighborhoods and assault Jews. The 
looters in the urban crowds were Poles, Russians, and Ukrainians. Usually these pogroms 
had few fatalities, though beatings and rapes were frequent. Such anti-Jewish disturbances 
were not limited to the Russian empire, but also reached into Lviv in the Habsburg crown- 
land of Galicia and, of course, into towns elsewhere in Eastern Europe. 

Fatalities increased when soldiers were involved. Soldiers of the Russian imperial army, 
particularly Cossacks, raped and pillaged throughout eastern Galicia when they took that 
region in 1914. It is impossible to know how many Jews were killed there, but it was at least in 
the hundreds. After the war between Poles and Ukrainians for control of the city of Lviv in 
November 1918, Polish soldiers killed about 150 Jews as retaliation for what they perceived 
as the Jews’ support for the Ukrainians. The pogroms of 1919 were so deadly because the 
chief perpetrators were well armed and, most often, undisciplined soldiers. 

There were strong economic factors behind these pogroms. Given the precarious food 
situation during war, the looting of shops and merchant stalls was a way to acquire supplies. 
Even in World War II, when the Germans invaded the USSR, the Soviet population of all 
nationalities looted state stores in order to stock provisions. But during World War I and the 
civil war in Ukraine, many shops were owned by Jews, hence the propensity for this looting 
to take on an antisemitic coloration. The pogroms of 1919 were a major source of supplies 
and income for the Ukrainian national and independent forces, a violent surrogate for taxa- 
tion in a situation where normal state authority had disappeared. Very often these pogroms 
began with a “contribution” imposed on the Jewish population. Robbing the Jews would not 
alienate the national and peasant base of the Ukrainian armies, and the merchandise in the 
Jewish neighborhoods in towns and cities was much more concentrated and accessible than 
the goods and food dispersed through many peasant households in many villages. 
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Although the pogromists embellished these robberies and murders with ideological 
justifications, neither the weak Ukrainian government nor Peltiura himself promoted 
antisemitism. When the Ukrainian National Republic formed in June 1917, it invited Jewish 
representatives into the government and established a vice-secretariat for Jewish affairs. In 
January 1918, it introduced a law of national personal autonomy that granted the Jewish 
population of Ukraine a large measure of self-government under a ministry of Jewish affairs, 
which was headed by Moshe Zilberfarb of the United Jewish Socialist Workers Party, known 
as the Fareynikte. By 1919 the government was in complete disarray and Petliura had little 
control over his troops. He turned a blind eye to the pogroms, intervening much too little 
and too late to stop them.* 

Ideological antisemitism was certainly part of the picture as well. Before the war, antise- 
mitic ideas had been spread by the nationalist organization, Union of the Russian People, 
which was supported by the Orthodox Church hierarchy and established in many Ukrain- 
ian villages by pastors. There were two main thrusts of this antisemitism: that Jews had 
economically exploited the Christian population and that Jews were revolutionaries. ‘The 
accusation of exploitation played a part in pogroms since it seemed to justify the robbery of 
Jewish goods as getting one’s own back. The charge of revolutionism evolved into the iden- 
tification of Jews with communism. This gross stereotype proved more deadly and figured 
later during the Holocaust. Anti-Bolshevik forces, such as Petliura’s Ukrainians or Denikin’s 
Whites, considered Jews to be communist sympathizers and killed them en masse. 


The Breakdown of Jewish-Ukrainian Relations in Ukrainian 
Territories in Poland, 1918-1939 


As a result of the post-World War I peace settlement and borders established by the 
Polish-Ukrainian war of 1918-1919 and the Polish-Soviet war of 1919-1921, two regions 
that had been largely inhabited by Ukrainians ended up in the revived Polish state: eastern 
Galicia (with its center in Lviv), which had been part of the Habsburg monarchy before 
the war, and western Volhynia (with its major cities of Lutsk and Rivne), which had been 
part of the Russian empire. In eastern Galicia, Jewish-Ukrainian relations had been rather 
good in the early twentieth century; notably, Ukrainian national democrats and Zionists 
formed an electoral alliance in 1907. Galician Ukrainians boycotted the 1922 Polish elec- 
tions, but Volhynian Ukrainians made an electoral alliance with the Zionists. During the 
Polish-Ukrainian war, Ukrainian forces did perpetrate some pogroms, but they paled in 
comparison to those that had occurred in central Ukraine. There was even a Jewish unit 
fighting on the side of the Ukrainians in conflicts against the Poles. 

Relations between Ukrainians and Jews deteriorated after 1926, when Sholom 
Schwartzbard assassinated Petliura on the streets of Paris. After a much-publicized trial, 
Schwartzbard was acquitted the following year claiming it was legitimate to take revenge 
on Petliura for the tremendous loss of life in the pogroms. Not long thereafter, political 
movements emerged that promoted antisemitism, namely the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists (QUN), founded in 1929, and the Front of National Unity, founded in 1933. 
An antisemitic weekly, Frontom, came out in 1937 until Polish authorities banned it in 1938. 

Hitler’s rise to power and his successes in international politics heightened antisemi- 
tism among radical Ukrainian nationalists. Antisemitic articles regularly appeared in the 
OUN-controlled weekly for peasants Nove selo, especially between 1937 and 1938. Discussions 
on “the Jewish question” appeared in the official organ of OUN, Rozbudova natsi. In 1930, a 
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leading OUN theoretician could still suggest working together with Jews to create a viable 
Ukrainian state. By the mid-1930s, the Jews were identified as economic, political, cultural, 
and even genetic enemies. The prevalent opinion in OUN in the late 1930s was that Jews 
were an unassimilable minority on Ukrainian lands, and the way to deal with them was to 
introduce a strict separation. Volodymyr Martynets wrote in 1938: 


Let the Jews live, but let them live for themselves, and — more importantly from 
themselves, and not off of us.... Do they want to live among us? Let them, but not 
in symbiosis with us. Do they want to engage in trade? Let them, but only among 
themselves. Do they want to study? Let them, but in their own schools.” 


There were also some in OUN who favored more radical solutions. Mykhailo Kolodzinsky, 
looking forward to the national revolution that would lead to statehood, wrote: “The more 
Jews who die during the insurrection the better it will be for the Ukrainian state.”° 

Some Polish political parties, notably the National Democrats (Endegja), promoted antise- 
mitic views and, after the death of Marshal Pitsudski in 1935, these also became the views 
of the Polish state. Both Polish and Ukrainian nationalists urged the boycott of Jewish busi- 
nesses and instead patronage of the businesses of their own co-nationals. 


Soviet Rule in Western Ukraine, 1939-1941 


In September 1939, as a result of the German-Soviet Nonaggression Pact, the Polish state 
was destroyed, and the Soviets came into possession of eastern Galicia and western Volhynia, 
which they referred to as Western Ukraine. Strict control of the press and public life under 
Soviet rule precluded the further dissemination of antisemitic propaganda, but developments 
in this period influenced relations between Jews, on the one hand, and Poles and Ukrainians, 
on the other hand, after Germany turned on its Soviet ally and invaded it in June 1941. 

Poles suffered the most from Soviet repressions. Their state institutions were dismantled 
and many tens of thousands were deported into the interior of the Soviet Union. Ukrainians 
made some gains. The language of education at all levels changed from Polish to Ukrain- 
ian and their lands were joined to the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, but they also 
suffered from repressions, particularly the nationalists. The Soviets formally dissolved all 
Ukrainian political parties. OUN managed to survive because it went underground and 
into exile in Krakow in the German sector of former Poland. Jews, particularly Zionists and 
refugees from the German sector, also experienced repressions, and the expropriation of 
private businesses hurt them economically. But there was also a positive side to Soviet rule 
for young Jews who were interested in higher education and social mobility: because all the 
official and unofficial antisemitic barriers that had existed in Poland were eliminated, they 
could enter the university and polytechnic schools, and be employed by the state. 

This shuffling of the ethnic hierarchy caused resentments. In both the Polish and Ukrain- 
ian political imagination, it seemed that “the Jews” had welcomed the Red Army as it 
entered Western Ukraine, joined the communist youth organization (Aomsomol) en masse, 
and denounced Poles and Ukrainians to the Soviet secret police (NKVD). This percep- 
tion both originated in and seemed to confirm the pre-existing stereotype of Jewish com- 
munism (Zydokomuna). Moreover, the experiences of 1939-1941 exacerbated the geopolitical 
polarization of Ukrainians and Jews. Ukrainian nationalists had aligned themselves with 
Germany already in the 1930s, but the Soviet interlude tightened that connection. Jews in 
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the former Poland had not been particularly pro-Soviet before 1939, but now they saw their 
part of the world divided between Nazis and communists, and many were realizing that the 
former were more dangerous to them than the latter. The Soviets’ expropriation of private 
shops and businesses, combined with a general and sharp economic decline as a result of 
communist mismanagement, also meant that the Jews in these territories were to enter the 
Holocaust period with too few economic resources. 


The Nazi Occupation, 1941-1944 


As a result of Nazi policy, about one and a half million Jews were murdered on the territo- 
ries that constitute modern Ukraine. German mobile killing units, the Eznsatzgruppen, were 
responsible for most of the murders. They rounded up Jews with the help of local police 
forces in German service, but they did most of the shooting themselves. In most of Ukraine 
the executions took place in ravines, tank ditches, or specially dug mass graves not far from 
where the Jews lived. Some Jews from eastern Galicia were deported to the death camp in 
Belzec, however, which was just to the north. To facilitate cooperation in this genocidal pro- 
ject, the Germans unleashed a torrent of antisemitic propaganda, including films, traveling 
exhibitions, posters, and articles in the occupation press. Sometimes persons prominent in 
Ukrainian cultural and political life wrote antisemitic articles under pseudonyms.’ 

In the immediate aftermath of the German invasion, pogroms broke out in about 150 
localities in eastern Galicia and western Volhynia.® During the anti-Jewish violence of 
the summer of 1941 about 10,000 Jewish people were killed in Galicia and at least 500 in 
Volhynia. Again, the high number of victims was due to the participation of soldiers in the 
violence. One German unit, Waffen-SS Wiking, was responsible for over half the murders in 
Galicia. Members of Einsatzgruppen killed at least a thousand. The OUN militia killed hun- 
dreds themselves and assisted in the murder of thousands. The Wehrmacht and German 
police units also killed many. In some localities, such as Lviv, Zolochiv, and Boryslav, the 
violence was a public spectacle in which the local population participated. In other places, 
Jews were executed discreetly, such as in woods outside a village or small town.’ As the 
German forces moved eastward across Ukraine they began killing Jews in ever greater 
numbers. In Kamianets-Podilskyi they killed over 20,000 Jews at the end of August, and in 
Kyiv, in Babyn Yar, they killed almost 34,000.'° 

By the end of 1941, the Germans had become determined to kill all of Europe’s Jews, 
as became clear at the Wannsee Conference of January 1942. Death camps were estab- 
lished to kill the Jewish population west of Soviet territory. In Ukraine, only a small per- 
centage of Jewish victims perished in the death camp at Belzec. Most Jews in Ukraine 
were systematically executed by gunfire by the Einsatzgruppen, who moved from locality to 
locality across Ukraine in 1942 and the first half of 1943. The huge machinery of the sys- 
tematic mass killings of 1942-1943 drew in large numbers from the population of Ukraine. 
About 120,000 local police provided indispensable support for the murders. But in addi- 
tion, the Germans impressed people at each killing site for various tasks, including cooking 
for the shooters, washing and sorting the victims’ belongings, stamping down the earth 
above the mass graves, guarding victims for execution, and so forth.'! Sometimes the local 
population denounced Jews in hiding to the police, but aid and rescue efforts also took place. 
The Polish underground and Soviet partisans often protected Jews, but Jewish survivor 
testimony also records many instances of non-Jewish individuals or families offering accom- 
modation, food, and information to Jews. 
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Antisemitism in Soviet Ukraine 


Although proscribed from public discourse in the Soviet Union, antisemitic attitudes were 
not erased. An ethnic Russian who went to teach in Western Ukraine between 1939 and 
1941 complained, for example: “Wherever you go, the Russian people is suffering in prisons, 


. . 2 
while the Jews are everywhere in charge.” 


On the official level, Stalin purged Jews from 
the security organs in 1937-1938. In 1936, Jews constituted 39 percent of the top leadership 
of the NK VD, but by 1941 they constituted only five percent. And although Jews had been 
dominant among the NKVD cadres in Ukraine for most of the 1930s, they only constituted 
four percent of them by 1945. During the period of the German-Soviet alliance, the Soviet 
press stopped denouncing Nazi racism and antisemitism. Probably in connection with the 
alliance, Maksim Litvinoy, who was ethnically Jewish, was replaced as foreign minister by 
the Russian Viacheslav Molotov in 1939. 

After the war and the Holocaust, antisemitism increased in Soviet Ukraine, on both the 
popular and state levels. Jews who had been evacuated to the east from Kyiv or who had 
survived the war at the front or elsewhere returned to the city. They encountered Russians 
and Ukrainians who had occupied their apartments and properties, and who were reluctant 
to return them. In addition, false rumors flourished that Jews had been exempt from serving 
in the war and had lived comfortably in Tashkent. This provided context for the violent 
antisemitic riot that broke out in Kyiv in September 1945. There were also antisemitic dis- 
turbances in other localities, notably in Dnipro (then known as Dnipropetrovsk), and in 
Lviv, where a rumor that Jews were making sausages out of Christian children almost led to 
a pogrom in June 1945. The authorities interpreted these incidents as the Jews’ fault. The 
head of the Ukrainian security services wrote to Ukrainian party chief Nikita Khrushchev 
on 18 September 1944 that “expressions of antisemitism” were due to “a recent increase in 
the number of provocations by individuals of Jewish nationality.” 

Anti-Zionism became more important in Soviet thinking after the establishment of the 
state of Israel in 1948, despite initial support for the Jewish state. Soviet security services 
became increasingly concerned about Zionist activity, even imagining the existence of an 
armed Zionist underground, and the following five years were marked by flagrant anti- 
Jewish actions on the part of the authorities. Members of the Jewish Antifascist Committee 
were arrested in 1948, including prominent Yiddish-language writers from Ukraine. Five 
of the latter were executed in 1952. The Soviet mass media launched a campaign against 
“rootless cosmopolitanism” in 1948-1949, which was mainly directed against Jewish cul- 
tural figures. In communist Eastern Europe in these years, Jews were purged from the lead- 
ership in public show trials. Another major anti-Jewish campaign occurred in 1952-1953, 
in connection with the so-called “doctors’ plot,” an alleged conspiracy by Zionist doctors to 
kill Soviet leaders. 

Although state antisemitism abated somewhat after the death of Stalin in 1953, the 
anti-Zionist campaign continued to be permeated by antisemitism. A notorious publication 
that embodied that tendency was published in Kyiv in 1963, Trokhym Kichko’s Ludatzm 
bez prikras (Judaism without Embellishment). Anti-Zionism also led to persecution of indi- 
viduals who were interested in studying Hebrew or applying to emigrate to Israel. But in 
the late 1970s, Ukrainian party officials, notably propaganda chief Leonid Kravchuk (later 
president of independent Ukraine), attempted to mute the more antisemitic aspects of anti- 
Zionism.'* In a more moderate form, Soviet anti-Zionism continued until Soviet leader 


Mikhail Gorbachev’s reforms of the late 1980s. 
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Antisemitism in Independent Ukraine 


Communist censorship in Ukraine began to deteriorate because of the Gorbachev reforms. 
In 1989 a series of relatively peaceful revolutions ended communism in the former Soviet 
satellites of Eastern Europe, and in that same year, the Berlin wall was torn down. In 1991 
Ukraine declared independence and the Soviet Union ceased to exist. 

At the broadest level, as in other parts of post-communist Europe, Ukrainian ethnona- 
tionalist ideas reemerged after decades of suppression, and in the quarter century since 
independence, Ukraine has evolved into an ever more ethnonationalist state.!° Already in 
the early 1990s, there were calls for the rehabilitation of OUN. Full rehabilitation and even 
glorification of OUN came during the presidency of Victor Yuschenko (2005-2010), who 
posthumously named OUN leaders Heroes of Ukraine. The Security Service of Ukraine un- 
der Yushchenko also published an arbitrary but deliberately selective list of perpetrators of the 
manmade famine of 1932-1933, the Holodomor, which claimed millions of lives in Ukraine; 
over 40 percent of the perpetrators on the list were Jewish. Yushchenko’s memory politics were 
reversed by the subsequent president, Viktor Yanukovych (2005-2014), but he was driven from 
office and out of the country by the Euromaidan revolution of February 2014. Soon thereafter 
Russia invaded and annexed Crimea and then played a crucial role in fomenting and support- 
ing separatism in the eastern Donbas, a center of coal mining and metallurgy. The events of 
2014 led to a more intense celebration of OUN and its armed force, the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army (UPA), in both government policy and public discourse. More streets were named after 
prominent OUN members, and the OUN’s fascist-style slogan (“Glory to Ukraine!” “Glory 
to the Heroes”) was used in state and public functions. The Ukrainian armed forces adopted 
the OUN hymn as its own anthem. Of course, this glorification of the wartime nationalists 
necessarily entailed concealing their antisemitism and participation in the Holocaust. 

Full-blown antisemitism reemerged soon after the collapse of communism. Levko 
Lukianenko, a former dissident, Ukrainian ambassador to Canada (1992-1993), parliamen- 
tary deputy, and Hero of Ukraine (2005), accused the Jews of orchestrating the famine 
of 1932-1933. He also stated that Lenin and Stalin were Jews. Lukianenko took part in 
an “anti-Zionist” conference in Ukraine, in which the American antisemite David Duke 
was the guest of honor. The conference was sponsored by a large higher education chain, 
the Interregional Academy of Personnel Management, generally known by its Ukrainian 
initials as MAUP. In addition to sponsoring antisemitic conferences, MAUP has published 
antisemitic books and antisemitic articles in its journal Personal Plius.!® The political party 
Svoboda (formerly the Social-National Party of Ukraine) also has antisemitic tendencies. 

Since the events of 2014, radical rightwing nationalist groups such as Pravyt Sektor (Right 
Sector), the Azov battalion, C14, and the National Guards (Natstonal’ni druzhyny) have enjoyed 
various degrees of government support. Some of their members are combat veterans from the 
war 1n the Donbas (an Azoyv battalion is a unit at the front), all have armed factions, and all have 
neofascist tendencies. In practice these groups are engaged primarily in fighting leftists and 
persecuting Roma and the LGBTQ community rather than the Jewish inhabitants of Ukraine, 
and the Azov battalion was under the patronage of a Jewish oligarch, [hor Kolomoisky. 

A study by the Kyiv International Institute of Sociology showed a steady rise of antisemitism 
between 1994 and 2007, but in the ethnic preference hierarchy of the population of Ukraine in 
2007, Jews came between Ukrainians, Russians, and Belarusians on the one hand, and Poles, 
Germans, and Romanians on the other. The most prejudice was against Americans, Canadians, 
Black people, and Roma.!” In 2019 Ukraine elected a Jewish president, Volodymyr Zelensky. 
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Deborah Forger and Susannah Heschel 


All religions define themselves through polemics; our question is: when do Christian- 
ity’s polemics against Judaism cross the line into antisemitism, a defamatory rhetoric 
against Jews that endangers their safety and well-being? The problem is compounded by 
Christianity’s relationship to Judaism, termed “supersessionism” by theologians, that is, a 
complex dependence upon Jewish texts and ideas for Christianity’s own claims to religious 
legitimacy, while at the same time negating Judaism’s continued validity and the Jewish 
covenant with God. Supersessionism is a kind of theological colonialism: appropriating 
Judaism without destroying it. Almost from the outset, Judaism lived inside of Christianity, 
which defined itself as the “new Israel,” or “Israel in the spirit,” while relegating Judaism to 
the “old covenant,” or “carnal Israel.” Jews, startled by the rise of Christianity, particularly 
in the centuries after the destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem and their loss of political 
sovereignty, responded with some polemics of their own, but never had the political power 
to counter Christian supersessionism very forcefully. Yet each side haunted the other: Chris- 
tians wanted, and at times demanded, Jews to convert, but few Jews were interested. Still, 
Christianity fascinated Jews and Christian motifs seeped into Jewish mystical literature and 
religious practices over the centuries. 

While negative comments regarding Jews can be found in Greco-Roman texts, a pow- 
erful and systemic anti-Jewishness emerges through the interpretive history of some of the 
texts that ultimately formed Christian scriptures and, later, Christian doctrine. The earliest 
texts of the New Testament were written by Paul, who never met Jesus. In fact, Paul initially 
opposed Jesus-following groups, but after experiencing what he described as a divine rey- 
elation, he — though remaining loyal to his Jewish heritage and continuing to live as a Jew 
— joined the Jesus movement and began to preach a message to non-Jews centered around 
the figure of Jesus (see Gal 1:13—24). Like other apocalyptically minded Jews, Paul expected 
an imminent end to history and saw Gentiles as a branch to be grafted onto the tree of 
Israel. That inclusion of Gentiles into Israel testified, for Paul, that the “mystery” of Israel’s 
salvation was soon at hand (Rom 11:25—32). The Gospel authors presented Jesus as a rabbi 
who went to the synagogue, celebrated Passover, argued with Jewish teachers — sometimes 
angrily — but did not himself violate Jewish religious practices. At some moments in the 
Gospel of John, Jesus is presented showing anger toward his fellow Jews (John 8:44: “The 
Jews are the children of the devil”) while at other moments, Jesus declares, “Salvation comes 
from the Jews” (John 4:22). 

In the centuries that followed Jesus’s death, the construction of “Christianity” involved 
the process of “disembedding” itself from prior ethnic identities, explaining why the var- 
ious and newly burgeoning Jesus-following groups wrestled so extensively with their past 
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“Jewishness.” Only after several centuries, with Constantine’s Christianization of the 
Roman Empire, did the two religions become distinct, with Christians formulating theolog- 
ical beliefs regarding Jesus, Jews, Gentiles, and Judaism. Christian anti-Judaism emerged 
out of the dilemma of wanting to rid a burgeoning Christianity of Jewish influence even as 
many key Jewish ideas and texts were not rejected but appropriated 1n a process of theolog- 
ical colonization called “supersessionism.” 

Christians called themselves the “new Israel” or “Israel in the spirit,’ while describing 
Jews as the “old Israel” or “Israel in the flesh” and claimed that Israel’s covenant with God 
was no longer valid. Jesus was the messiah promised by the Hebrew prophets of the Old 
Testament (itself'a supersessionist term), Christians claimed, and Jews were spiritually blind 
and lacked the spiritual ability to recognize that the messiah had arrived. Christians incor- 
porated the Old Testament into the Christian Bible, but read it allegorically, as prefiguring 
Jesus (who arose in the New Testament). At the same time, the New Testament was written 
proleptically, making Jesus’s words and deeds seem to fulfill Old Testament prophecies. 

Christians also transformed Gospel passages depicting Jesus arguing with Jewish teachers 
into denunciations of Judaism; for example, Matthew 27:25, which claims Jews cried out that 
Jesus’s blood be “on us and our children” and Luke’s portrayal of the synagogue as a locus of 
violence became charges against all Jews and all of Judaism. The Gospel of John’s reference 
to “the Jews” — oi lovdaiou— became the most damning of all.! The phrase, repeated some 
70 times throughout the gospel, transforms an intra-communal debate between Jesus and 
Jewish teachers into a damnation of the Jews as a whole.” Once this gospel became canon- 
ized as sacred Christian scripture, its phrase, “the Jews,” was used to justify violence against 
Jews for centuries as revenge for their alleged responsibility for Jesus’s death. 

Gradually, a Christian textual tradition emerged that scholars call Adversus ludaeos (“against 
the Jews”) literature that sought to differentiate “Christianity” from “Judaism” by denigrat- 
ing and polemicizing against Jewish beliefs, practices, and people. John Chrysostom, who 
lived in Antioch in the latter half of the fourth century CE and was famous as a preacher, 
was enraged that some of his congregants also celebrated Jewish festivals, including Rosh 
Hashanah, Sukkot, and Yom Kippur. In the eight sermons he preached against the “Jews” 
(scholars debate whether these Jews were real or rhetorically constructed), Ghyrsostom com- 
pared Jews to dogs, claimed that Jews conduct business in their synagogues, and accused 
Jews of killing their own children. 

Augustine of Hippo, in North Africa, formulated an important Christian understand- 
ing: Jews should not be harmed because they serve as witnesses, in their degraded status, 
to the truth of Christianity. God had preserved them to fulfill a function: having the Jews 
among us, he wrote, enables us to teach the truth of Christianity. However, he also wrote 
in acommentary to Psalm 59:11 that the face of a Jew reading the Bible is like the face of a 
blind person looking into a mirror. Christian accusations of Jewish immorality and spiritual 
blindness were canonized in art, with sculptures of “Synagoga” blindfolded and juxtaposed 
to the triumphant “Ecclesia.” 

While early Christians were initially motivated by an effort to distinguish their religion 
from that of Judaism, defamations continued long after the church was established as a sov- 
ereign political power while Jews remained dispersed, socially marginalized, and without 
sovereignty. Theologically, several points are important in understanding ancient and medi- 
eval Christian views of Judaism. First, the Jewishness of Jesus was not considered important 
by the church; rather, what mattered was his status as divine incarnation, God becoming 
man, and within the Trinitarian formulation of three-in-one, God the Father, God the Son, 
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and the Holy Spirit. Thus, the Jewish practices of Jesus did not play a significant role in the 
early church, and Judaism was something to be overcome, superseded by Christianity. 

Second, as Judaism was discredited, Jews were demonized because Jews became typolo- 
gies of the wrong kind of human being. They were not only people lacking faith, unable to 
recognize that their own anticipated messiah had arrived as Jesus, but they were also mur- 
derers of the son of God. Third was the Augustinian theory of Jewish witness that viewed 
Jews as inferior but nonetheless necessary as witnesses to Christian truth: Psalm 59:12, “Slay 
them not, lest at any time they forget Your law; scatter them in Your might.” Jews were to 
be preserved, not killed; through their presence, in subservience and misery, they testify to 
Christianity’s truth and triumph. 

The overriding wish of the church was to convert everyone to Christianity. Muslims, too, 
hoped to convert everyone to Islam. Jews, however, quickly abandoned efforts to missionize 
and remained an alien minority without sovereign power. In Christian Europe, Jews existed 
as a corporate body under a monarch, who could levy special taxes, protect them, or expel 
them and confiscate their property. Jews were limited in where they could reside, whether 
they could own land, and what trades they might enter. Medieval guilds, for instance, 
controlled the crafts essential to a society’s economy but would only admit Christians as 
members. 

The late eleventh century saw the first widespread outbreak of violence as the Crusaders, 
en route to liberate the Holy Land from Muslims, discovered Jewish infidels living in the 
Rhineland, and demanded their conversion or death. Jews fled, bribed, and hid; some con- 
verted; many killed themselves and their families. Half a century later, a new and long- 
lasting accusation arose in England, blood libel: Jews were accused of murdering Christian 
children. A Benedictine monk named Thomas of Monmouth who arrived in the town of 
Norwich, England, in 1173, learned that a boy had been found dead in 1144 and wrote a 
book about the case, claiming that Jews had tortured and killed him and describing the 
torture in language similar to the passion of Christ. Most important, he claimed that Jewish 
law mandated the killing of a child. His account brought flocks of pious tourists to Norwich, 
stimulating the town’s economy and giving rise to similar accusations throughout Europe. 

While popes denounced the charge of ritual murder by Jews, it became a popular myth 
and served to stimulate piety among Christians by warning of a Jewish enemy in their very 
midst. Blood libel accusations against Jews became occasions for revenge for the crucifix- 
ion of Christ. The Jews of Christ’s day had escaped punishment for his crucifixion, but 
Christians now rounded up local Jews, tortured them, and killed them as retribution not 
only for a dead child but as vengeance for allegedly murdering the crucified Christ. Accus- 
ing the Jews of ritual murder fostered retribution with theological justification; such blood 
libel charges against Jews continued to occur in Europe, spreading to Russia and the Middle 
East, well into the twentieth century. 

The Fourth Lateran Council, convened by Pope Innocent III in 1215, confirmed major 
Christian doctrines, such as transubstantiation, and issued regulations for Jews. They were 
to wear distinctive markers of clothing and were forbidden to appear outside on Christian 
holy days or hold public office. Those regulations were enforced by local rulers, so they were 
not mandated everywhere, but sent the message that Jews were not to be integrated into 
Christian society. 

Medieval Europe was Catholic and understood itself as the universal Corpus Christianum, 
the homogeneous body of Christ. Thomas Aquinas, the great thirteenth-century theolo- 
gian of the church, spoke of the human race as one mystical body whose head is Christ. 
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The presence of Jews and Muslims, as well as Christian heretics and pagans, polluted that 
mystical body. Tensions between Jews and Christians led to conflicts expressed in theologi- 
cal tracts and also in physical attacks and persecutions. During the Middle Ages, Jews living 
in Christian realms experienced restrictions on where they could live, professions they could 
practice, land they could own, and periodically Jews were even expelled from their coun- 
tries of residence, including England in 1290, France in 1306, again in 1394, Spain in 1492, 
Portugal in 1497, as well as from most Germanic principalities. 

Increasingly demonized during the high Middle Ages, Jews were accused of sexual abnor- 
malities and monetary theft. Yet the Middle Ages also brought a shock to Christian theolo- 
gians when they discovered in the thirteenth century that Jews were not simply “people of 
the book,” adherents of the Old Testament, but far more loyal to another book, the Talmud. 
This led, as Jeremy Cohen has demonstrated, to condemnations of Jews not simply as unbe- 
levers or incorrect believers, but as people outside the Augustinian doctrine of protection.? 
By abandoning the status of Old Testament adherents, Jews had lost their status as the “old 
Israel,” no longer deserving protection because they no longer belonged to the supersession- 
ist framework. At the same time, Judaism, too, had to come to grips with its position as the 
religion out of which Christianity initially emerged but that had quickly become subservient 
to Christian power. Both religions disputed the claims of the other, but most important is the 
historical reality that Christians held the reins of power and that Jews had no sovereignty 
after 70 CE but lived under either Christian or Muslim rule. 

Emerging from that turmoil, the Jews of Spain were next faced with riots in 1391 and 
demands that they convert. Many did, but tensions were not resolved. Despite the church’s 
wish that Jews accept baptism, the widespread conversion of Jews to Christianity in Spain 
during the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had aroused suspicion. Jewish converts, 
“Conversos,” were suspected of maintaining Jewish religious practice in secret and poten- 
tially exerting a Judaizing influence on Christians. Ferdinand of Aragon married Isabella of 
Castille, and they became powerful Christian monarchs of Spain. They conquered the last 
Muslim stronghold, Granada, expelled all remaining 600,000 Jews from Spain in 1492, and 
called in the Catholic Inquisition to investigate the remaining Conversos, “new Christians,” 
for heresy; the latter were charged with practicing Judaism in secret. Some historians argue 
that racism emerged at this point, as church officials began to speak of the “purity of blood,” 
Limpieza di sangre, of those who could trace their Christian ancestry many generations, in 
contrast to baptized Jews. Such discrimination against Conversos and their children contra- 
dicted teachings of the church, yet was adopted by the new order of priests, the Jesuits, who 
would not admit someone with Jewish ancestors. Baptism was suddenly not enough for Jews 
to win acceptance in the church; their blood was tainted. Increasing numbers of Conversos, 
their children, and descendants left Iberia, and some returned to Judaism, bearing a dual 
identity as Jews who were raised as Christians. 

The Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century destroyed the illusion of a unified 
Christian truth and brought diversity to Europe, destabilizing Christianity by introduc- 
ing new versions of it. As a consequence, argues Jonathan Elukin, the term “otherness” 
was no longer applicable — there were simply too many “others.”* The rise of Protestant- 
ism also impacted relations between Jews and Christians as the Protestant emphasis and 
Luther’s insistence on Sola Scriptura, the careful reading and analysis of the Bible, led to 
a new emphasis on literacy and scholarship, with Protestants now interested in studying 
biblical Hebrew and learning about the nature of first-century Palestinian Judaism in order 
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to better understand the milieu in which Jesus taught. Jews initially welcomed Christian 
Hebraism as well as the rejection of the Roman Catholic Church and the papacy, which had 
never been a friend of the Jews. 

Luther’s writings created new theological problems. He preached and wrote against 
Jews, even calling, in a late publication, for the burning of synagogues and Jewish books 
and an end to rabbinic teaching. He accused Jews of exploiting Christians and blasphem- 
ing Christianity. In addition, central elements of Luther’s theology bore an antagonism to 
Judaism. As Andreas Pangritz has argued, Luther’s insistence on justification by faith alone 
and his rejection of “works righteousness” served as a condemnation of the central religious 
beliefs and practices of Jews, for whom observing Jewish commandments was the central 
expression of Judaism.” In rejecting Catholicism, Luther was also abandoning any remain- 
ing adherence to the Augustinian warning against harming Jews. He advocated expelling 
Jews from German principalities, which many local rulers quickly undertook. 

The Calvinist Protestant tradition, with a stronger emphasis on the Old Testament, 
did not have a rejection of Judaism at the core of its theological formulation. Indeed, off- 
shoots of Calvinist tradition in the United States, especially in evangelical movements, view 
Judaism and the historical fate of the Jews as key elements of their Heilsgeschichte (theology 
of salvation). In many ways the emphasis of the Reformation on study of the Bible as well 
as on worship brought Protestants closer in their religious practice to Judaism, which also 
emphasizes study and worship. 

The Enlightenment varied from one country to the next, including in its views of Jews 
and Judaism. In France, Voltaire’s diatribes against the Catholic Church included vicious 
language about Judaism, whereas Gotthold Lessing, writing in Germany, held up a model 
of tolerance of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Yet Lessing’s model also tended to erase 
essential differences in belief and practice of each religion, turning them into a neutral De- 
ism. While political Emancipation of the Jews began, social integration took much longer. 
Political conservatives in most European countries viewed modernity with ambivalence, 
sometimes blaming Jews for its negative aspects. Liberals and socialists, while more support- 
ive of equality for Jews, also expected Jews to assimilate — that is, abandon their distinctive- 
ness, culturally and ethnically. 

The arrest and trial of Alfred Dreyfus in the 1890s in France, the only Jewish officer 
on the general staff, who had obviously been framed with charges of treason, polarized 
France and became an international scandal. The conviction of Dreyfus led to riots and 
mass demonstrations with calls of “Kill the Jews.” Debate over his guilt brought tensions to 
a climax, as conservative Catholics, who largely believed Dreyfus was guilty and opposed a 
new trial, called for a return to the monarchy and a restoration of church’s authority. Gatho- 
lic newspapers in France spread calumnies against the Jews, claiming they were destroying 
the fabric of France, cheating the country financially, and promoting secularism. 

During the same decade, the Russian secret police concocted a false story that Jews were 
plotting to take international control of the world order and published a book, Protocols of the 
Learned Elders of Xion, that purported to contain the minutes of a secret Jewish conspiracy 
meeting. Both the Vatican and the Russian Orthodox Church failed to condemn either 
the conviction of Dreyfus or the Protocols, which was published in numerous translations all 
over the world. The era gave rise to conspiracy theories regarding Jews that took initiative 
from gospel claims that Jews had betrayed Jesus by turning him over to the Romans to be 
crucified in exchange for money. 
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The decades from the 1880s to the 1920s saw massive changes in Jewish life. In Russia, a 
wave of pogroms broke out in 1881-1882 and Jews emigrated in the millions to Europe and 
the United States; those who remained were caught in the uprisings against the Czar and 
then in the Russian Civil War during which over 100,000 Jews were murdered. The Zionist 
movement, calling for a Jewish state in the land of Israel, also took shape and Jewish immi- 
gration from Europe and Russia to Israel began to grow. Support for Zionism was quickly 
forthcoming from Protestants in the British government, who viewed the movement as a 
fulfillment of biblical promises. 

Liberal Protestantism, which emerged in the eighteenth century, reached its efflorescence 
in Germany, where its many universities and theological faculties produced modern his- 
torical scholarship on the Bible. They rejected the supernatural miracles of the Bible and 
the doctrines of incarnation and virgin birth to focus on the teachings of Jesus, whom they 
depicted as having a unique religious consciousness. Liberal Jewish theologians, like their 
Protestant counterparts, likewise accepted historicist methods and focused on the Second 
Temple period of Judaism to provide a Jewish context for the rise of Christianity. Jewish 
thinkers identified Jesus as one of the Pharisees, whom they depicted as liberalizers and 
democratizers of Judaism in antiquity. The messages of liberal Judaism and liberal Protes- 
tantism converged by the middle of the nineteenth century, leading, according to the histo- 
rian Uriel Tal, to a blurring of the boundaries between the two religions.° 

In seeking to differentiate themselves from liberal Judaism, liberal Protestants devel- 
oped new polemics, reviving Marcion’s divide between the Old Testament and the New 
Testament. The classical Hebrew prophets were viewed as the pinnacle of the Old Testa- 
ment to which Jesus was heir, whereas the Jerusalem Temple and its priests were presented 
by Protestants in a negative light, as promoting the alleged “legalism” of rabbinic Judaism. 
Indeed, the history of Israel was declared by Martin Noth, a Protestant scholar, to have 
ended with the advent of Jesus; what then arose was Judaism, which had no relation to Jesus. 
Indeed, some distinguished Christian thinkers charged Judaism with being a legalistic, 
heteronomous religion (Kant), a “dead religion” (Schleiermacher), and a petrified religion 
(Wellhausen) — the opposite of Christianity. Some of these polemics were directed not only 
at Judaism but also at Catholicism, which was similarly viewed by Protestants as legalistic. 

The liberal Protestant recovery of the historical Jesus and his teachings meant that the 
nature of his Jewish commitments and practices now became central. Yet challenges by Jew- 
ish theologians, who claimed Jesus as a Jew who had no intention of founding a new religion, 
led to concern among Protestants about establishing Jesus’s originality and distinctiveness 
from Judaism. Some Christians argued that Jesus was a Jew in name only and that his teach- 
ings showed him striving to end Judaism. By the end of the nineteenth century, racial theory 
entered Protestant theology with the claim that Jesus was not a Jew at all, but an Aryan. 
By the 1920s and 1930s, efforts arose in Germany to “de-Judaize” Christianity by rejecting 
the Old Testament and eliminating all positive references to Judaism and Hebrew words 
from the Gospels and the hymnal.’ Nazi race laws were adopted by the pro-Nazi faction 
within the Protestant church (“German Christian movement”) and even baptized Jews were 
banned from their churches. Protestant opponents (“Confessing Church”) rejected the race 
laws on the grounds that baptism was a sacrament, so that baptized Jews received some 
measure of support from those pastors. 

Serious Christian-Jewish dialogue only began after World War II. Although Jews had 
been included in the “Tri-Faith America” program started in the United States in the 1930s, 
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its purpose was to demonstrate that religious tolerance was essential to a democracy — in 
contrast to fascism and communism ~ rather than a reconsideration of theological princi- 
ples. The Social Gospel movement that began to develop among American mainline Prot- 
estants in the late nineteenth century was matched by very similar commitments by Reform 
Jews to social justice and defining religion in ethical terms. The phrase, “Judeo-Christian,” 
emerged in mid-twentieth century as an ecumenical effort, but also masked some theolog- 
ical differences. Still, North American biblical scholars and Protestant theologians never 
developed a rhetoric of anti-Judaism comparable to their German counterparts. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, the foremost Protestant theologian in twentieth-century America, along with the 
religious leaders of the Civil Rights movement, affirmed the Hebrew Bible as central to 
Christianity and created alliances with Jewish theologians. Indeed, the Civil Rights move- 
ment of the 1960s, the most ecumenical political movement to date, represents the strongest 
Christian-Jewish alliance until that time. The support for Martin Luther King, Jr., by rabbis 
in the 1960s brought a new dimension of social activism and pride in the prophetic tradition 
of the Hebrew Bible to American Jews. 

Post-World War IT dialogue grappled with key problems, such as abandoning Christian 
missions to the Jews, repudiating antisemitism, and how the claims of Judaism and 
Christianity to the same Scriptures could co-exist. Growing interest by Christian theolo- 
gians in Romans 9-11, in which Paul describes Gentiles as having been grafted onto the 
Jewish olive tree, led to a repudiation of Christian supersessionism and an affirmation of 
the Jewish people’s enduring covenant with God. That reformulation, which constituted a 
theological revolution within Christianity, was formally expressed in Nostra Aetate, a 1965 
declaration issued by the Second Vatican Council concerning relations between the Roman 
Catholic Church and other religions, especially Judaism.® A covenant made by God could 
never be withdrawn, argued Augustin Cardinal Bea, who guided the church’s formulation 
of the declaration, because God’s promises are eternal and cannot be repudiated. Thus, 
Judaism must remain in eternal covenant with God from a Catholic point of view. Nostra 
Aetate further rejected antisemitism and dismissed the long-held view that all Jews for all 
time bore the sin of deicide, the murder of Christ. That, too, was viewed by Cardinal Bea as 
nonsensical, given that only a few of the Jews alive at the time of Jesus decided to turn him 
over to the Romans. Hence not even all the Jews of that time could be held responsible, let 
alone those born after his death. 

Since then, many other churches, including Protestant denominations, have issued formal 
statements making similar theological affirmations of Judaism.” Yet the establishment of the 
State of Israel created a major division in attitudes toward Judaism. Christianity has long 
proclaimed itself as a universal religion, open to all, and contrasts itself to Judaism, which 
it presents as particularistic, ethnic, and nationalist. Affirming Zionism, then, became dif- 
ficult for some Christians, who believed Jews would only be redeemed through baptism. 
Liberal Protestants increasingly objected after the 1967 Arab-Israeli War about the failure 
to create two states, Israel and Palestine, and the ongoing occupation of Palestinians in the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

A different change in attitude toward Jews has taken place within conservative, Prot- 
estant evangelical communities in the United States.!° Traditionally, evangelicals blamed 
Jews for deicide, rejected their claims to be God’s chosen people, and saw Jews primarily as 
potential targets of missionary effort. In recent decades, however, evangelicals have found a 
new theological role for Jews through Zionism. Establishing the State of Israel as the Jewish 
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homeland, they believe, marks a fulfillment of biblical claims to the land and an ingathering 
of Jews to their divinely promised land, a sign that the return of Christ is imminent. Even 
as the State of Israel has increasingly won enthusiastic support from evangelicals, growing 
numbers of other Christians, as well as Jews and Muslims, have criticized aspects of Israeli 
government policies. 

Jesus, the foundational figure upon whom Christianity is based, was a first-century 
Jew who preached a radical message of love — both of God and of one’s neighbor — based 
upon the Jewish scriptures. Unfortunately, throughout the centuries since his death, many 
of his followers have not heeded his preaching, leveling some of their harshest words and 
acts against Jews and Judaism. Even today, despite great attempts toward repentance and 
reconciliation, antisemitism has not been eradicated but persists, like an insidious virus, 
within various parts of the Christian tradition. More robust and fervent efforts are therefore 
required to quell this ongoing threat for the future health of both Judaism and Christianity. 
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MUSLIM ANTISEMITISM 


Religion, Politics, and Israel 


Mehnaz M. Afridi 


Many people have traveled throughout Southern Spain reimagining the glories of the past. 
Visitors experience magnificent deep red and green threads woven into mosaic patterns 
of oriental carpets, gold mirrors that reflect the glaring eastern sunlight as it once poured 
through the arched bay windows at the time of sunset, and marble fountains shaped like 
hexagons that pulsated in the middle of palaces. In doing so, they might imagine the soft 
lyrical tone of unfretted lutes. Such images are anchored in the culture of what was known as 
the Coviwencia, a term used to describe the complex co-existence that occurred in Al-Andalus 
(Muslim Spain) during the fifteenth century between Muslims, Christians, and Jews. Posi- 
tive and at times nostalgic images of cooperation and co-existence have almost disappeared 
from our memory due to deeper and more complex inter-religious cooperation and conflict 
in later years and especially in the twenty-first century. 

Jewish-Muslim history needs to be read and understood alongside Christian and European 
expansion from Rome to Jerusalem, and then the advent of Islam through the period of the 
Crusades, and then through the development of deep Judeophobia, modern Antisemitism, 
and the “new” Antisemitism. The suffermg of one group over another has focused on reli- 
gious, national, and racial divisions in the following vital movements: the rise of Christianity 
in the first and second centuries, European colonialism from the sixteenth through nineteenth 
centuries, the rise of nationalisms between the nineteenth and twenty-first centuries, the birth 
of Israel in 1948, and recent wars in the Middle East. A historical lens shows us that these 
Abrahamic relations transformed in different ways at different times. For example, the per- 
secution of Jews began with the charge of deicide, which was an accusation against Jews by 
Christians for the death of Christ. So-called Passion Plays evoked rage against Jews; the Blood 
Libel blamed Jews for kidnapping Christian children for ritual sacrifices and using their blood, 
and texts like The Protocols of the Elders of Zion brought many of these myths into the modern 
era.! These myths and accusations, in turn, laid the groundwork for other religions and groups 
to carry forth what we call Antisemitism in the twenty-first century. 

In the case referenced at the start of this chapter, followers of Islam, that is, Muslims, 
might find themselves nostalgic and look at the romantic period of Al-Andalus as one of 
cultural tolerance where Muslims, Jews, and Christians all got along and created wonder- 
ful poetry, music, food, and architecture. The distant memory of such tolerance seems far 
in the past, particularly since many people today have constructed a stark image of the 
vast and rich Islamic civilization as extremist and violent. In the twentieth and twenty-first 
centuries, Islamic culture and civilization have often been depicted as “backward,” lack- 
ing the industrial and technological developments of the Western world. However, such a 
characterization deals only with one aspect of the history of Islam and erases other parts of 
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it. Such erasures include close encounters between Jews and Muslims that resulted in the 
development, translation, and creation of philosophies and scientific approaches that remain 
in use today. For example, Maimonides, a medieval Jewish philosopher, thrived in Cordoba, 
within an Islamic context and in part through the influence of Muslim philosophers such 
as Avicenna. In present-day Spain, after centuries of willful forgetting of the contributions 
of Muslims and Jews to the national history, Spanish musicians and artists have begun to 
revel in a kind of willful remembering—and re-mythologizing—of their multicultural past. 
Muslim Antisemitism, anti-Jewish sentiments, and Judeophobia have many stages. 


Stage I: The Role of Jews in Islam 


The Qur‘an, the holy book for Muslims and the final word of God, asks Muslims to live in 
harmony and to accept Jews as a people of faith because Jews received a similar scriptural 
message from the same God. The two groups have shared a long history together. Jews are 
known as “People of the Book,” or Ah/-al Kitab in Islam, and were the first group of people 
to accept and receive the most important message through Abraham that adheres to the 
monotheistic beliefin the one-ness of God or Tawhid. The Jews were the people led by Moses 
to have deep faith in the unknowable, inconceivable, beneficial, and all-knowing God. They 
share many beliefs, including belief in the one God, the prophetic tradition, dietary laws, 
ritual prayer, and alms to the poor. 

Islamic history is replete with Muslim-Jewish encounters, and it is important to realize that 
mentions of Jews in the Qur’an and in the Prophet’s sayings should be understood in the 
social and historical context of the Prophet’s time. Take, for example, the verses that indicate 
mistrust between the Jews and Muslims, which were revealed at a time when certain Jewish 
tribes broke their contract with the Prophet and refused to acknowledge him as a messenger of 
God. Of course, there are many positive verses that contradict the negative nuances, such as, 


Verily, those who have attained to faith [in this divine writ], as well as those who 
follow the Jewish faith, and the Christians, and the Sabians — all who believe in 
God and the Last Day and do righteous deeds-shall have their reward with their 
Sustainer; and no fear need they have, and neither shall they grieve. 


(Quran 2:62) 


ISIS (or Daesh) and other extremist groups not only attempt to erase the long history of 
Jewish-Muslim co-existence, but they also distort the Qur’an to justify hatred and violence 
toward the Jews, whom they wrongfully refer to as kuffar—loosely translated as “unbeliever” 
or “infidel.” The word “infidel,” translated in Arabic as “kafir” (singular of kuffar), does not 
literally mean “non-believer.” In Arabic, kafir has multiple meanings and its root 1s com- 
monly translated as “disbelief”? which also means “to conceal or cover the truth.” The 
word kafir is used in the Qur’an not only for Jews but also for Muslims who rejected belief in 
God, His miracles, or the Prophet’s sayings. The language of concealment, deafening, and 
blinding is also used to refer to those who go astray, including Muslims: 


So have they not traveled through the earth and have hearts by which to reason 
and ears by which to hear? For indeed, it is not eyes that are blinded, but blinded 
are the hearts which are within the breasts. 


(Qur’an 22:46) 
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Extremist groups and some Muslims have taken the word kafir and distorted it to justify 
violence and terror against Jews, Muslims, and others who do not agree with their politi- 
cized understanding of God’s religion. 

The Qur'an also rejects any exclusivist claim to heavenly reward. It affirms that “any who 
direct themselves wholly to God and do good” will enjoy a reward with God and have no rea- 
son to fear or to grieve (Qur’an 2:111—112). The most pluralistic verse is repeated twice in the 
Qur’an, in 2:62 and 5:69, the former of which states: “The believers, the Jews, the Christians 
and the Sabians—all those who believe in God and the Last Day and do goodwill have their 
rewards with their Lord. No fear for them, nor will they grieve.” Even though the Qur’an is 
clear about the acceptance of Jews as believers, the extremist interprets it in ways that justify 
violence against Jews and distort the intertwined history of Islam and Judaism. 


Stage II: Prophet Mohammed and the Jews 


Mohammed is the Prophet and messenger of Islam who brought down the revelation 
of the Qur’an, the final monotheistic prophecy for Muslims. He was an integral figure, 
and the words of the Prophet influence how Muslims view and perceive Jews and Ju- 
daism today. Many of the stories of the Prophet are related in a compilation called the 
Hadith, which details when the Prophet gained power in seventh-century Mecca and 
Medina (present-day Saudi Arabia).* Some early Antisemitism stems from these stories. 
The Prophet’s attempt to spread the message of the oneness of God and equality of mi- 
norities and slaves threatened the economic and military dominance of the neighboring 
polytheistic tribes. When the Jewish tribes of the Banu Qaynuqa, the Banu al-Nadir, and 
the Banu Qurayza resisted and rejected his message, the Prophet offered them a mutually 
beneficial contract, the Constitution of Medina, which they signed to affirm that they 
were part of a community (wmmah) of believers and under mutual protection.’ This could 
have formed the basis of a multi-religious community in Medina but the agreement was 
ultimately unsuccessful, and so the Prophet suggested Jews and Muslims live under their 
own religious laws (din).* 

Like other religious communities, the Muslim community grew. There were many 
attempts to assassinate the Prophet, and pagan tribes continually attacked the Muslims. 
To fortify his troops during these battles, the Prophet needed to forge alliances with 
other tribes, a task for which he enlisted the help of arbitrator Sa’ad ibn Mua’dh.? Ulti- 
mately, he allied the Muslims with certain Jewish tribes, including the Banu Qurayza. 
In Islamic history, during the Battle of the Trench, the Banu Qurayza did not uphold 
their agreement with the Prophet. Although the Muslims were severely outnumbered, 
the Prophet and his followers won the battle. According to early Muslim history, by re- 
neging on their agreement, the Banu Qurayza had committed political treason, which 
demanded punishment. The Prophet once again turned to Sa’ad, this time to suggest 
an appropriate punishment. Because Sa’ad had been severely wounded in the battle, the 
Banu Qurayza agreed to his appointment as their judge. Sa’ad decided that the men 
should be killed and their children and women taken as slaves — a decision by which the 
Prophet abided. 

This incident marked early Jewish-Muslim relations. However, the Prophet sought to 
treat Jews with kindness and compassion, and so he married one of the Jewish women to 
establish a standard for respectful treatment for the remaining members of this Jewish 
tribe: 
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This day [all] good foods have been made lawful, and the food of those who were 
given the Scripture is lawful for you and your food 1s lawful for them. And [lawful 
in marriage are] chaste women from among the believers and chaste women from 
among those who were given the Scripture before you... 


(Qur’an 5:5) 


By some Muslims, this is seen as justification for a belief that Jews cannot be trusted. For 
example, when some Muslims are asked about early Islam and Jews, this particular story 
of mistrust is recounted as evidence to mistrust Jews. Yet, Jews and Muslims have lived 
together since the inception of Islam, whether under Christian or Muslim empires.° They 
have shared many experiences, and they continue to do so. Although many people believe 
in the myth that Jews and Muslims have been at war for years, the current conflict—having 
begun in 1948 with the founding of the state of Israel—is a relatively new one, with reper- 
cussions that affect Jewish—Muslim relations worldwide. 

In Ginther Jikeli’s analysis of the opinions of 117 young Muslim men living in Europe 
he found that their views of Jews were based on inaccurate historical information and that 
they did not have any concrete historical or religious foundation. He also determined that 
participants often referred to “Islamic History” or conflicts between Muhammad and his 
adherents, on one side, and Jewish tribes, on the other, to illustrate and justify enmity against 
Jews. Muslims’ hostilities against Jews today were framed as revenge against Jews for things 
“they” did in the past or part of an ongoing historical struggle with the Jews. References to 
Islamic history were usually vague. One French interviewee’s argument is a good example. 
He was not sure what particular kind of mischief Jews made, but he was adamant that “the 
Jews” are to blame, that what they did is unforgivable, and that their actions resulted in eter- 
nal animosity between Muslims and Jews.’ Similar views about the betrayal of Mohammad, 
mistrust of the Jews, Jews as conspirators, and other issues can be seen in many Muslim 
communities around the world, including in the United States.® 


Stage III: Jews under Muslim Lands 


Under Ottoman rule, Jews and Christians living under Muslim lands had to pay a tax, 
Jizya, to the city in order for them to have rights as full citizens. Yet, there was considerable 
cooperation and integration in certain aspects of life. Jews and Muslims translated Greek 
works together into Arabic and Hebrew during the medieval period, for example. One of the 
most well-known cases is that of Shmuel Hanagid, who served not only as vizier (high offi- 
cial) of the Muslim king of Granada but also as a commander of his armies. He successfully 
commanded power and brought his kingdom great fame and influence. Jews, in Muslim 
lands, often fared much better than anywhere else and shared in their culture, language, 
and customs. 

Nevertheless, there were also attacks on Jews, usually accusing them of economic malfea- 
sance and other glaring myths that were imports from Christian biases. For example, the 
blood libel, a myth propagated by Christians, was popular in accusing the Jews of sacrificing 
a Christian child. Previously unknown in Middle Eastern Muslim communities, the super- 
stition emerged in the 1840s during the Damascus affair. In Damascus, in 1840, a Capuchin 
friar disappeared together with his Muslim servant. The Capuchin community started to 
spread the rumor that the Jews ritually murdered the friar and his servant in order to make 
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use of their blood at Passover. As a result, 13 Jews were arrested and subsequently liberated 
when they were cleared of the crime. However, rumors continued to circulate that they were 
released for political reasons or because of bribery. 

The myth may make some theological sense in Christianity, where the sacrifice of Jesus 
served to atone for the sins of humanity, and where the sacrifice is reenacted in the ritual of 
the Christian mass. Yet there is no comparable case in Islamic doctrine. It is an import into 
the Islamic world, which had always come through Christianity, and which is theologically 
alien. Nevertheless, the Damascus Affair was revived in the popular mind in 2002, at least 
on Egyptian satellite television, which aired “Horse without Horseman,” a 41-episode series 
that ran during Ramadan and which was based in part on the Protocols of the Elders of Xion 
and other antisemitic conspiracies.” 


Stage IV: Jews and the “New” Antisemitism 


There is no single narrative of Arab discourse on Jews. Rather it is more appropriate to 
speak of a reservoir of references: arguments and images that are scattered and intertwined 
in the vast literature on the conflict, Zionism, Judaism, World War II, and the history of 
the Arab attitudes toward Nazi Germany and the Nationalist-Socialist Party. For example, 
Arab leftists and liberals distance themselves from Nazi and fascist ideologies and most of 
them do not share themes of Holocaust denial, but they do not shun using the Zionist-Nazi 
equation or the Zionist-Nazi cooperation theme.'? 

The Jew is typically seen as a western colonial ally, although millions of Jews are Arabs 
and Sephardic, with roots in Africa and the Magreb. The Muslim perception of the Jew 
changed after the Shoah (Holocaust in Hebrew), when they came to be seen as purely Euro- 
pean, as refugees from Europe pouring into Palestine. These images of Jews convey a false 
sense of identity and a homogeneity to Jews as Europeans who colonized the Arab region 
of Palestine. Muslims who had lived under European colonial rule for several centuries 
began to see Jews through the same antisemitic lens as did Christians, namely, as conspir- 
ing, controlling politics, rich, and, in the most extreme case, as akin to the Nazis. The “new” 
antisemitism 1s embedded in old stereotypes and myths of Jews, but it is at its essence an 
opposition to Zionism. In turn, Zionism has been equated with Nazism and as an extrem- 
ist ideology stemming from Israel and the Jewish diaspora against Palestinians and Arab 
peoples. The new antisemitism is amorphous in a way that 1s inexplicable. No matter what 
political events take place in a Muslim country, there is a tendency to critique how the event 
is reported and who 1s in control of the reporting. Conspiracy theories invariably abound, 
and the public becomes skeptical about what is being reported—in some cases, rightly so. 
Such skepticism seldom surfaces for negative reports pertaining to Jews, however. Antisemi- 
tism lurks in the back alleys of Cairo, on the Alborz slopes in Tehran, at the Al-Burj Al Arab 
in Dubai, on the freeways of Damman in Saudi Arabia, in the Cant train station in Karachi, 
in the camps in Ramallah—everywhere in the Muslim world. 

There are several ways to analyze the “new” antisemitism that has been steeped into the 
consciousness of some Muslims. ‘These include the influence of Europeans and Christians, 
the interpretation of certain Qur’anic verses and Hadith sayings, the migration of Jews 
into Palestine from Western Europe, and the persistence of Nazi and Vichy propaganda 
to the Arab world in the 1930s and 1940s.!! Muslims have also accused Jews of fabricating 
the numbers of Jews killed in the Holocaust. In part, this is due to a lack of education in the 
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Muslim world on Judaism and the Holocaust. The real facts are unknown to many Muslims 
but the danger that one can see is that Muslims, although not the perpetrators of Euro- 
pean crimes against Jews, have developed a pattern of antisemitism. The amorphous face 
of antisemitism is a phrase that relates to the huge influence that antisemitism has in many 
parts of the Muslim world even in places where Jews do not live. Muslims constitute 1.5 
billion people and live in all the continents of the world in which, invariably, Jews become 
a topic of conversation. Whether there is the economic failure in Dubai or bombings in 
Afghanistan, Jews lurked in the corners of the room or the garden like ghostly scapegoats. 
There is no logic or reason to this, but Jews are invoked instantly. One of the enduring con- 
spiracy theories was that Jews attacked New York City on September 11, 2001, and that all 
the Jews in the twin towers of the World Trade Center were safely evacuated—a ridiculous 
story, demonstrably untrue, but still a popular conspiracy. Many prominent Arab and Mus- 
lim papers will still claim that “Jews were warned to stay home” on that day. 

Zionism too has been misunderstood by Muslims. Underlying this ideology and how it 
is then connected to Nazism becomes the new analysis of Jews today. For example, two 
themes in Islamist ideology underlie its version of antisemitism. The first is the Islamist idea 
of “Islam under siege,” and the second is the idea of a competition over the political order of 
the world. Islamists propagate the idea of a besieged Islam facing a mu’amarah (conspiracy) 
devised by al-yahud wa al-salibiyun (Jews and crusaders), and they tamper with historical 
facts to present the Jews as the instigators of the Crusades, when in fact the Jews were victims 
of the invaders as much as Muslims were.!” 

In Germany and France, where there were almost no Muslims during the Crusades, 
Jews were victims. Bassam Tibi, a scholar of Islam, discusses how one can see Islamism as 
an issue in the global context in today’s world. He makes a distinction in his work between 
Islamism and Islam and supports the school of enlightened Muslim thought in media and 
education. He goes on to outline the second theme that relates to Islamist goal of creating a 
new political order throughout the world. Islamists see themselves as competing against the 
Jews, whom they believe are equally poised to shape the world order around Jewish beliefs. 
These two strains of thought unite to create the vision of “cosmic, satanic evil that underlies 
Islamist anti-Semitism.”!% 

Tibi’s assertion is that Islamists or extremists believe that Jews want to control and shape 
the world order, and this strain of thought justifies the internal conflict within the extremist 
view. Extremist views have been influenced by European antisemitism, which had been dis- 
seminated virulently in a major part of the Muslim Arab-African regions between 1933 and 
1945. Antisemitism is not an Islamic creation. Rather, its roots can be traced to Christianity 
and to the Nationalist Socialist or modern variant of antisemitism. 

This has dangerous implications and has resulted in more antisemitism and willfully 
created the word, Zionism as a word akin to Fascism in many Muslim circles. This new 
identity proclaimed openly opposition to Israel and Zionism, as well as implicit opposi- 
tion to the “Zionists in our midst, e.g., Egyptian Jews. For although explicitly Zionism was 
distinguished from Jewishness, an undercurrent meaning “Jewish” was also contained 
in the word. The word “Arab,” emerging at this moment to define a different identity in 
opposition to the Zionist/Jew, without which the new connotation would lack meaning.”!* 
The two terms “Arab” and “Zionist” fall into superficial categories that serve the interests 
of political loyalties to nationalism, statehood, and polarization. Whether Jewish, Muslim, 
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Arab, Israeli, Zionist, or anti-Zionist, these terms have only blurred the image of the Jew in 
relationship to Muslims. 

In the twenty-first century, Antisemitism in modern Muslim communities stems largely 
from the conflict between Israel and Palestine, the support of Israel from the United States, 
and Western US allies. The political support of Israel has also been internalized and per- 
ceived as a way to divert needs of the Palestinians and a hold upon a territory (Israel) within 
the Middle East. The new Antisemitism is also witnessed in language by Muslims and many 
others as “racist Jews,” “Jews control the lobby in the US,” “Israel as a terrorist state,” and 
“Zionism is the new Nazism’—these phrases can be read in the media, social media, and 
pro-Palestinian groups. Evidence of such rhetoric is seen by politicians and hate crimes in 
the United States and Europe. 
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BLOOD LIBEL AND ITS 
PERSISTENCE IN ANTISEMITIC 
IMAGINATION 


Magda Teter 


One of the most pernicious and enduring antisemitic tales paints Jews as killers of children. 
The story emerged in Christian Europe in the Middle Ages, first, in twelfth-century Eng- 
land, as a story of Jews killing adolescent Christian boys in a reenactment of Jesus’ pas- 
sion, which some modern scholars called “ritual murder” or “ritual crucifixion.” Then, 
in the thirteenth century, on the continent, a blood motif was added, claiming that Jews 
killed Christians to obtain their blood for ritual use, thus turning the story into a blood 
libel. Although these tales emerged in the Middle Ages, they became rooted in European 
Christian imagination only during the early modern era, after the advent of print, which 
helped disseminate widely the stories and imagery associated with them, making them so 
difficult to eradicate that they persist even today. In 2014, for example, the social media 
company Facebook was asked to remove a page “Jewish Ritual Murder”; it finally complied 
four years later. In 2015, a group of British white nationalists gathered at the cathedral in 
Lincoln, England, at the tomb of “Little Hugh of Lincoln,” whose death in 1255 resulted in 
a libelous trial and execution of Jews, “to revive a tradition of the English Middle Ages” and 
to honor “the memory of Little Hugh of Lincoln.”! In 2019, the shooter of a synagogue near 
San Diego, California, evoked as a justification for his killing of Jews the death of another 
Christian boy—Simon of Trent in 1475—which led to the torture and execution of all of 
the accused male Jews and the conversion of Jewish women and children of the tiny Trent 
Jewish community. A year later, in 2020, an Italian painter, Giovanni Gasparro, executed 
a dreadful, if technically impressive, painting depicting Jews brutally murdering Simon of 
Trent, apparently commissioned in response to an exhibition in the Diocesan Museum of 
Trent, “The Invention of the Culprit: The Case of Little Simon of Trent, from Propaganda 
to History.” And during the COVID-19 pandemic, some of these tropes reemerged as well 
in antisemitic narrative and imagery. 

Imagery associated with these anti-Jewish tales has also been embraced in the Middle 
East and used ubiquitously in Arab media. In 2002, newspapers across the region carried 
cartoons with imagery evoking blood libel in the aftermath of Israel’s military operation 
“Defensive Shield,” which was a response to a suicide bombing by a 24-year-old Pales- 
tinian man, which killed nearly 30 and injured some 150 Jews gathered to celebrate the 
Passover Seder in the Park Hotel in Netanya. The military operation, which the Washing- 
ton Post called “the largest military invasion of the West Bank since the 1967 Middle East 
war,” resulted in hundreds of Palestinians killed and wounded.” In July, the Qatari A-Watan 
published a cartoon depicting then Israeli Prime Minister Ariel Sharon raising a chalice 
with “the Palestinian children’s blood.” In September, the Saudi Arab News ran a cartoon 
showing Sharon chopping children with an ax in the shape of a swastika, blood splattering 
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all over. And in December, in Jordan, the daily Ad-Dustur ran a cartoon showing an “Israeli 
voter” guzzling “blood” provided by Prime Minister Ariel Sharon.° So, too, in 2014, dur- 
ing another Israeli military operation, “Operation Protective Edge,” which followed the 
kidnapping and murder of three Israeli teens by Hamas and which resulted in over 2,000 
Palestinian deaths and thousands more wounded, cartoons drawing on the blood motif and 
depicting murderous and bloodthirsty Jews proliferated in the Middle East, with one pub- 
lished in a Saudi daily A-Yawm, headlined “America prepares a new peace ‘dish’!” depict- 
ing Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu offering to President Barak Obama a bowl, marked 
“Gaza” filled with slaughtered children, and saying “the meat is on us.” The blood motif 
became one of the favorite anti-Israeli and antisemitic motifs in the Arab press, one that did 
not require an Israeli military action.* 

Historians have typically marked 1144 as the beginning of this antisemitic myth. That 
year the body of an adolescent Christian boy named William was found in a forest near 
the town of Norwich in England. But the boy’s death did not lead to a murder charge 
against Jews or a trial. In fact, in its immediate aftermath, no Jews were harmed. The 
boy’s death did not seem to have had any immediate effect. The earliest brief mentions of 
William’s death are in monastic chronicles within the Cistercian circles both in England 
and on the continent that can be dated to the late 1140s and early 1150s.° Sometimes, 
only one sentence long, they link William’s death to Jews. But a fuller narrative accusing 
Jews of killing him emerged years, or perhaps even decades, later. The Life and Passion of 
William of Norwich was written by Thomas of Monmouth, a Cistercian monk who arrived 
in Norwich around 1150. When Thomas arrived, the “memory of the murder had almost 
died out,” but he set out to revive it. The work was not completed until some time between 
1172 and 1174.° 

From the beginning, Thomas’s Life and Passion molds the story to resemble Jesus’s passion. 
Jews chose William, Thomas wrote, “who was twelve at the time and innocent indeed,” to 
be “mocked and sacrificed in disgrace of the Lord’s Passion.”’ When the boy was brought to 
the Jews, they received him “kindly, like an innocent lamb led to the slaughter.” But soon he 
was “humiliated” and tortured.® The description of the torture conjured explicit elements of 
the passion of Christ, mixed with what seem to be contemporary methods of torture. While 
the boy was tortured, other Jews “sentenced him to be crucified,” “in mockery of the Passion 
of the Cross,” saying, 


Just as we have condemned Christ to a most shameful death, so we condemn a 
Christian, so that we punish both the Lord and his servant in the punishment of 
reproach; that which they ascribe to us we will inflict on them. 


Then, they “fastened him with chains to a post, pierced his left hand and left foot with 
a nail.” Finally, to satisfy “their inborn hatred of the Christian name,” they “pierced his 
left side up into his heart.” In Thomas’s telling, William’s torturous death was needed to 
assure that William merited the title “the glorious boy and martyr of Christ...crowned 


2 


with the blood of glorious martyrdom,” who “achieved the kingdom of eternal glory, 
alive for eternity,” whose soul was “exalted joyfully in heaven among the illustrious host 
and whose body worked “wonders gloriously on earth by the omnipotence of 


divine mercy.” 


of saints,” 


Thomas wanted to establish a shrine to William, and his narrative was written to jJus- 
tify it. But he clearly faced detractors, doubting that Jews were to blame and expressing 
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discomfort about the shrine. They knew, Thomas acknowledged, that William was “killed 
cruelly, but since they are unsure by whom and why, they dare to say on that account that 
he is neither a saint nor a martyr.”? To them Thomas responded by asserting that William 


was surely slain by the Jews both because it is the custom of dierum [ paschalium], and 
also by the nature of the torments, and by the sure signs of the wounds, too, as well 
as by the most truthful arguments we have from witnesses. 


Thomas’s fascinating, and sometimes contradictory, work grabbed modern scholars’ atten- 
tion, leading them to overstate the historical importance of William of Norwich’s story. 
Historian Gavin Langmuir called Thomas of Monmouth “an influential figure in the for- 
mation of Western culture.”!° According to Langmuir, Thomas was influential not because 
he “alter[ed] the course of battles, politics, or the economy,” or solved “philosophical or the- 
ological problems,” or was “noteworthy for the holiness of his life or promotion of monastic 
office,” but because “he created a myth that affected Western mentality from the twelfth 
to the twentieth century and caused, directly or indirectly, far more deaths than William’s 
murderer could ever have dreamt of committing.”!! 

But, as scholar John McCulloh has shown, Thomas’s The Life and Passion of William of 
Norwich remained unknown until it was discovered in the nineteenth century; in contrast 
to its value for modern scholars, its historical influence was rather limited.'* Of course, 
William’s death was known through short entries in medieval monastic and, later, in printed 
chronicles, which blamed it on Jews. It also became known through a short narrative com- 
posed by a fourteenth-century chronicler John of Tynemouth, which entered broader circu- 
lation in 1516 when it was published in print in both English and Latin. 

Scholars who assumed Thomas’s narrative played a key role in disseminating the murder 
libels against Jews did so because many motifs and tropes found in it found their way into 
later anti-Jewish tales and accusations. But the reason why the tropes found in Thomas’s 
Life and Passion of William of Norwich now seem familiar and influential is that they were 
built, as Heather Blurton has shown, on “language replete with typological and liturgi- 
cal resonance,” emphasizing “William’s typological relationship to Christ.”!? Blurton has 
persuasively demonstrated that Thomas’s opus” borrows consistently from the language of 
liturgy, especially in those moments when it is most at pains to make the case that William 
was truly amartyr anda saint.”'* In fact, Thomas’s work not only borrows the language and 
tropes of the liturgy for Lent and Easter but also reflects the novel developments in Christian 
liturgy in the twelfth century, which “helped to shape the field of discourse within which the 
ritual murder accusation might emerge.”!? It was, thus, the new liturgical practices, which 
then persisted for many centuries, that influenced Thomas’s narrative and made it seem 
influential. 

And yet, twelfth-century England appears a hotbed of stories of Jews killing Christian 
children.!° Although Thomas of Monmouth’s story may not have had much direct impact, 
William’s shrine, which Thomas helped establish, was certainly known and may have pro- 
vided models for other cults. By the 1190s, another cult, fashioned on William of Norwich, 
appears to have developed in Bury St. Edmunds, about 40 miles from Norwich. It commem- 
orated Robert who had died in 1181, but was likely retrospectively established as justification 
for a massacre of Jews in 1190 and a request for an expulsion of the Jews from the town a 
year later.'’ But with the possible exception of Robert of Bury St. Edmunds, the stories of 
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Jews killing Christian boys largely appeared only after the death of Hugh of Lincoln in 
1255 and the affair that followed, or perhaps even after the expulsion of Jews from England 
in 1290. For example, historians often list Harold of Gloucester chronologically right after 
William of Norwich. But Harold, said to have been “crucified” in 1168, was first men- 
tioned in the Peterborough Chronicle, written between 1273 and 1295, with another, more 
elaborate, version included in the late-fourteenth-early-fifteenth century Chronicle of the Mon- 
astery of St. Peter’s.'® 

In none of these supposed twelfth-century instances, even if shrines to the purported child 
victims were—or were sought to be—established, were Jews physically impacted. That 
changed in the thirteenth century. In 1255, the death of a boy named Hugh of Lincoln led 
to the intervention by King Henry III and the execution of nearly 20 Jews—unprecedented 
in England, despite the existence of earlier anti-Jewish tales such as that about William of 
Norwich or Robert of Bury St. Edmunds.!? The story of Hugh of Lincoln would be included 
in a contemporary chronicle by Matthew Paris, who, remarkably, did not say much about 
William of Norwich. It later entered English literature, most notably in “The Prioress’ Tale” 
in the Canterbury Tales. Still, its impact would not extend beyond the Isle—though its mem- 
ory, as the incident in 2015 suggests, would be preserved even until now. 

Though England has an important place in the history of anti-Jewish accusations charg- 
ing Jews with killing Christian children—after all, the first shrines and narratives devoted 
to these children emerged there—far more important were libels that appeared on the con- 
tinent. Indeed, even England’s only case of judicial persecution of Jews resulting from such 
anti-Jewish accusations—the case of Little Hugh of Lincoln in 1255—took place after the 
first trials of Jews had already taken place on the continent. 

Two incidents on the European continent had a pivotal role in the history of libels against 
Jews: one in 1235 in Fulda, now in central Germany, where Jews were accused of killing 
“certain boys,” and the other, in 1247, in the Provencal town of Valréas, where they suffered 
persecution following the death of a girl named Meilla.”° In these two incidents, for the first 
time, not only were Jews said to have killed Christian children, they were now said to have 
done so in order to obtain their blood. Like the narrative of William of Norwich, the new 
accusations coming out of Fulda and Valréas were Christian projections of new theological 
developments within Christianity onto Jews. If the story about William of Norwich was 
shaped by the new liturgical focus on the Passion of Christ and contemporary debates about 
who may be regarded a saint, the narrative that emerged in Valréas seems to have been 
heavily influenced by the new Eucharistic practices and beliefs that developed after tran- 
substantiation became an official doctrine of the Catholic Church at the Fourth Lateran 
Council of 1215, The historical sources from Valréas claim that Jews extracted the blood 
“to partake [in it] on the recent Holy Sabbath and believed to be saved [by i It was “a 
sacrament,” consumed, like the Eucharist in the medieval period, every year. The blood, 
also in parallel to the Eucharist, was to be divided and shared among Jews. The victim 
served, like Jesus in Christian theology, as a replacement for the Passover ram.” But, if 
Christians revered Jesus in the Eucharist, Jews were said to have done it “in opposition and 
affront to Jesus Christ.”?? The description of the incident in Valréas reads like a Eucharistic 
counter-narrative. 

The cases in Fulda and Valréas also represent the first historically reliable evidence of 
Christian authorities defending Jews against such accusations: Emperor Frederick IT in 1236, 


following violence in Fulda, and Pope Innocent IV in 1247, in the aftermath of Valréas.”* 
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The Fulda accusation led to what appears to have been the first formal inquiry into Jewish 
religious practices ordered by Christian authorities, resulting in the exculpation of Jews 
and an imperial decree that set the legal framework for the defense of Jews by Christian 
authorities used in the later cases. The accusation in Valréas, in turn, led to the first papal 
intervention, condemning such anti-Jewish libels. In May 1247, the pope issued two letters 
to the archbishop of the nearby Vienne, Jean de Bernin, and, later, he reissued the bull Szcut 
Judaeis (a papal constitution on behalf of the Jews) addressed to “all faithful Christians.” In 
his letter to the archbishop, the pope explicitly laid the blame for the violence against Jews 
that ensued in Valréas on Christians 


who covetous of their possessions or thirsting for their blood, despoil, torture, and 
kill them without legal judgment, contrary to the clemency of the Catholic religion, 
which allows them to dwell in the midst of its people and has decreed tolerance to 
their rites.?° 


The pope objected to the legal process as well: Jews were “inhumanely burned [at the 
stake],” since they “were not legally convicted, nor had they confessed.” “No one,” the pope 
stressed, “deserves punishment unless he has first committed a crime, nor should anyone 
be punished for the crime of another.” Such actions were not to be tolerated, since “divine 
justice has never cast the Jewish people aside so completely that it reserves no remnant of 
them for salvation.” 

Though Fulda seems to be the first place where the blood accusation emerged, Valréas 
offers the first explicit claims connecting the death of a Christian child with “the law of 
Moses.” This is likely why it was imperative for Jews to demonstrate that Jewish law did not 
require the use of blood—any blood, and this is also why on 9 July, Pope Innocent IV reis- 
sued the constitution Sicut Judaeis, adding a language that explicitly condemned what would 
become known in modern scholarship as the “blood libel.” The pope warned all Christians 
not to 


accuse [Jews] of using human blood in their religious rites since in the Old 
Testament they are instructed not to use blood of any kind, let alone human blood. 
But since at Fulda and in several other places many Jews were killed because of 
such a suspicion, we, by the authority of these letters strictly forbid the recurrence 
of such a thing in the future.° 


He then threatened excommunication and loss of honor, and qualified that “only those be 
fortified by this protection of ours who dare plot nothing against the Christian faith.” The 
pope sent a similar letter defending Jews to the archbishops and bishops of Germany.’ And 
in August, the bull was reissued again, this time addressed to the Archbishop of Vienne, 
Jean de Bernin; a copy eventually found its way to Trent as part of the dossier related to the 
death of Simon of Trent in 1475.28 Condemnation of these blood libels remained for centu- 
ries a rather stable papal policy; in 1272 Pope Gregory X reissued one, Pope Martin V in 
1422, and Pope Paul II in 1540, for the last time. But if papal and imperial condemnations 
did not stop anti-Jewish accusations, they provided legal and moral tools for those who 
wanted to condemn the libels openly or to dismiss such cases in courts. This would change 
as a consequence of the trial of Jews in Trent, following the death of a toddler named Simon, 
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whose body was found in a canal under a Jewish house during the Easter-Passover season 
in March of 1475. The unusually lengthy and uniquely well-documented trial that followed 
Simon’s death led to the arrest, torture, and execution of nearly all male Jews of the tiny 
Jewish community in Trent and, by 1478, the conversion of women and children, ultimately 
ending the Jewish presence in Trent for centuries to come. 

It also led to the creation of a cult of “Little Simon,” or Simonino, promoted enthusias- 
tically, at great expense, by the local prince-bishop Johannes Hinderbach, eager to have 
pilgrims come to Trent. To justify the cult of Simon as a martyr worthy of veneration, 
Hinderbach needed to confirm that Jews had killed him in “hatred of Christ.” And the 
narrative to that effect was set just days after Simon’s body was found, before the trial came 
into full swing and before all of the Jews were interrogated or any of them made confessions, 
as they eventually did under heavy torture. 

The Trent affair became one the most notorious stories of blood libels, leaving behind 
not only a trail of blood, tears, and suffering but also an unsurpassed documentary, literary, 
visual, and legal legacy.*” But it did not go unchallenged. Pope Sixtus IV set up a commis- 
sion to investigate the bishop’s claims, the legitimacy of the trial of the Jews, and the authen- 
ticity of alleged miracles that were said to have ensued. In the end, in 1478, the pope ruled, 
in a narrow sense, that the trial was lawful by the legal standards in place in Trent, if not by 
those practiced in Rome, but he explicitly forbade the veneration of Simon.*! He exhorted 
Bishop Hinderbach not to allow devotion that “may result in the harm to God, or contempt 
of the apostolic see,” or may be done “in contravention of the canonical sanctions.”*? Pope 
Sixtus IV also stood by earlier papal protections of, Jews expressed since the medieval period 
in Sicut Judeis. Apparently alluding to the various calls for the expulsion of the Jews and ret- 
ribution against them in Trent and beyond, the pope enjoined Bishop Hinderbach to make 
sure that 


no Christian, on the pretext of the foregoing matter [of Simon] or for any other 
pretext, barring the judgment of an earthly power, should presume to kill, muti- 
late, wound, or unjustly extort monies from them [the Jews], or prevent them from 
observing their rites, permitted by law. 


Sixtus IV threatened “those who oppose this decree or rebel against it” with “the weight of 
ecclesiastical censure and other [pertinent] laws.” 

But Bishop Hinderbach did not heed the pope’s exhortations. He continued to invest in 
the promotion of the cult in print and in art until his death in 1486. Unlike earlier medieval 
persecutions and trials of Jews accused of murdering Christian children whose impact was 
more likely felt only locally, the story of Simon of Trent spread far and wide, because it took 
place just years after the invention of the printing press. Strongly backed by Hinderbach, 
the flood of publications spurred by the trial in Trent for the first time visually and textually 
substantiated the medieval tale of “Jewish murders of Christian children,” influencing for 
centuries to come anti-Jewish accusations and trials, and their visual representation also 
beyond the Alps, and as far as eastern Europe. No fewer than 33 individual publications 
about Simon appeared in print before 1500, not counting instances where the story of Simon 
was included in works of broader scope, like the many chronicles, including the highly 
popular chronicles by Werner Rolevinck and Jacob Foresti of Bergamo and the magnificent 
1493 Liber Chronicorum published in Nuremberg by Hartmann Schedel. Hinderbach also 
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made sure that visual representations of Simon were found in churches across the region.** 
Despite papal prohibition, the bishop was able to establish both physical visual markers as 
“facts on the ground” and as “facts” in the cultural artifacts of the era, which carved the 
events of 1475 into the memory and topography of the city of Trent and the region, with 
the printed works and images disseminating the story far beyond Trent, with effects lasting 
even until today.*” 

The existence and spread of Simon’s story and cult helped further reinforce European 
Christians’ belief that Jews murdered Christian children. It ultimately also resulted in ending 
papal protection of Jews against blood accusations. Although Pope Sixtus IV refrained from 
authorizing the cult, prohibiting even calling Simon Jeatus, or blessed, in 1588, in the after- 
math of the Council of Trent, which brought to that city numerous bishops, archbishops, and 
cardinals, who saw the relics of Simon, and the art commemorating his death, Pope Sixtus V 
formally authorized the cult of the little boy. But he did so only for the diocese of Trent. 

But it was not the 1588 authorization of a regional cult that had most lasting consequences 
for the persistence of the blood libels against Jews. Rather, it was the inclusion, five years 
earlier, in 1583, amidst the Gregorian calendrical and liturgical reforms of the church, of 
Simon in the newly revised liturgical calendar Martyrologium Romanum.*® Together with the 
widely available printed chronicles, which presented events, real or not, as historical facts, 
this inclusion in the officially sanctioned liturgical calendar validated the story of Simon 
and lent further legitimacy to subsequent accusations. It also added to the confusion about 
the status of Simon, since most martyrs included in the calendar were recognized as saints. 
Simon’s cult at that point had not been officially recognized by the church, and the boy was, 
in fact, never canonized, a point made unambiguously by Pope Benedict XIV, to this day 
the most important authority on canonizations and beatifications, who stressed that the boy 
did not merit canonization and that even his beatification was only equipollent, the lowest 
possible level of authorization; this, in turn, allowed for the abolition of the cult in 1965.°” 
But most importantly, the inclusion of Simon in the only formally authorized liturgical cal- 
endar ended the centuries-long protection of Jews against similar accusation, posing for the 
future popes a dilemma—on the one hand, medieval popes had defended the Jews against 
such accusations; on the other, two popes effectively approved a cult of a boy, whose death 
was blamed on Jews. It is for that reason that the 1540 missive by Pope Paul III defending 
Jews against such accusations in Hungary and Poland was the last direct condemnation of 
such accusations ever issued by a pope. After 1588, as archival sources suggest, when such 
accusations did take place, the church authorities in Rome worked behind the scenes to pro- 
vide support for the Jews, but they nonetheless refused to issue a public condemnation of the 
libels. Even the now famous report by Cardinal Lorenzo Ganganelli debunking anti-Jewish 
blood libels, issued in 1759 during a wave of anti-Jewish blood libels in Poland, was only a 
secret internal report for the eyes of the Holy Office of the Inquisition and the pope. It was 
never meant to become an official statement of the church.*® 

For centuries, Jews and their defenders have been trying to discredit these tales, and 
yet the tales have proven impossible to root out in part because of their ubiquity in au- 
thoritative books—chronicles, lives of saints, cosmographies—that presented these tales as 
“historical facts.” These “historical facts” were, in turn, used in anti-Jewish trials to val- 
idate the charges against Jews throughout the early modern period, providing yet more 
“facts” for readers of printed books. In places where the sources of knowledge were limited 
to books with such anti-Jewish content, anti-Jewish trials multiplied; this was the case in 
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Poland. But where sources of knowledge about Jews were more sundry, and included direct 
or indirect Jewish voices, the accusations decreased, as was the case in the German lands 
and in Italy, where Christian scholars studied Jewish books and were able to verify that 
Jews did not commit such crimes. But rejecting authoritative historical sources, which these 
chronicles, cosmographies, and lives of saints were considered to be, was impossible—all 
epistemological foundations of European cultural knowledge would collapse. Thus, these 
books continued to be mined for historical “facts.” These facts were then marshaled in mod- 
ern times for histories of nations, and, in the anti-Jewish context, during moments of crisis. 
With the rise of modern antisemitism at the end of the nineteenth century, there was also 
a new wave of anti-Jewish blood libels in the subsequent decades, in Tisza Eszlar in 1882, 
Xanten in 1891-1892, Polna in 1899-1900, and Kiev in 1911-1913. During those trials, 
premodern historical sources in defense of or against Jews were published in popular and 
academic journals and even marshaled at trials. Thus, the epistemic communities created 
during the early modern period were perpetuated even in modern times. 

The most notorious modern use of premodern chronicles for antisemitic purposes came 
from the Nazis. It is through that route that stories about blood libels, with accompanying 
iconography, reentered in full force European, and then also Middle Eastern, consciousness. 
In May 1934, Julius Streicher, the publisher of the antisemitic paper Der Stiirmer, published 
the notorious issue devoted entirely to “ritual murder.” On the front page was an image 
of Jews filling basins with purported blood of Christian children, with three crosses in the 
background. The caption read: “Throughout the millennia, the Jews, following the secret 
rite, shed human blood. The devil 1s still sitting on our necks today, it’s up to you to pack 
the devil’s brood.” The screaming red headline read: “A Jewish Plan to Murder Non-Jews 


p> 


Uncovered!” Stories of Jews killing Christians filled the rest of the issue—nearly 20 pages. 
Streicher was aware of the power of the image and the persuasive value of historical sources, 
so he included meticulous citations to the early modern chronicles, lives of saints, and cos- 
mographies to support the claim of verity for the anti-Jewish tales and images, including 
the now iconic woodcut of Simon of Trent from Schedel’s 1493 Nuremberg chronicle, an 
unprecedentedly splendid book with hundreds of woodcuts of kings, popes, and cityscapes. 
Though striking, the image of Simon from the Nuremberg chronicle was never reused in 
any other publication, nor was it widely copied after its original publication in 1493. Indeed, 
other images were used and reused in Christian chronicles over the centuries, but they are 
now nearly forgotten. 

The 1934 issue of Der Stiirmer is the reason why the woodcut of Simon of Trent from the 
Nuremberg chronicle 1s now considered iconic and why white supremacists have embraced 
this story. In 1943 and 1944, during the “Final Solution,” this image—along with sev- 
eral others from the 1934 issue of Der Stiirmer—was included in the Nazi book by Hellmut 
Schramm, Der jiidische Ritualmord | Jewish ritual murder] to legitimize the murder of Euro- 
pean Jews. The influence of the 1934 issue of Der Stiirmer was also palpable in Italian fascist 
publications. The 5 March 1942 issue of La difesa della razza, a biweekly magazine promoting 
racist ideas through “a scientific” approach, also devoted part of its issue to ritual murder 
and blood accusations, publishing images from that May 1934 issue of Der Stiirmer. 

The May 1934 issue of Der Stiirmer provoked a strong backlash, especially in England. The 
British historian Cecil Roth felt compelled to make evidence exculpating Jews widely known 
and decided to publish the 1759 report by Cardinal Lorenzo Ganganelli, which debunked 
the blood accusations against Jews, along with other more modern exculpatory materials 
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that had been used in the Beiliss trial in Kiev, affirming arguments in defense of Jews known 
at least since the thirteenth century by Jews and Christians, but lost or muted, out of fear to 
make a public statement. 

The contents of early modern chronicles, rediscovered by Nazi scholars and publishers, 
thus have been used and abused to help boost and legitimize the antisemitic myth that 
Jews killed children in modern times. Modern antisemites, especially white supremacists, 
have embraced these medieval stories, precisely because their knowledge comes from Nazi, 
or Nazi-inspired sources, which drew quite consciously on those premodern sources and 
imagery selected carefully to buttress their antisemitic claims as historically accurate. As for 
those who have worked to discredit the tales, even though they too had premodern author- 
itative sources behind them, the powerful antisemitic narratives and visual representations, 
coupled with the history of lukewarm public condemnation of such accusations, meant that 
these antisemitic tales have persisted within modern antisemitic circles steeped in their own 
epistemic bubbles. 
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ANTISEMITISM AND THE 
PERSISTENCE OF THE 
“PROTOCOLS” 


Steven Leonard Jacobs 


Introduction 


Conspiracism, or, more commonly, conspiracy theory, the mistaken or false belief that others are 
out to do harm to a group owing to some sort of hidden agenda despite the apparent evi- 
dence to the contrary, would appear to be endemic to human beings. Coupled with xenophobia, 
Le., fear, rational or other, of the different or exotic, and almost always begetting negative 
responses on the part of those who hold, or perceive themselves to hold, the reins of power 
(political, military, religious, economic, social), equally, have resulted throughout history, all 
too often, in violence as well. Throughout too much of Western history, Jews, in particular, 
have been the objects or recipients of that violence resulting from such perceived injustices. In 
many ways, it stems back to the New Testament itself, where Jews were understood by later 
generations of Christians to be the primary villains responsible for the death of the Christ, 
following from some nefarious plot of either the Pharisees or the Sadducees or both to exploit 
and manipulate the Romans into serving as their unwilling dupes, willing collaborators, or 
accomplices.' Then, too, two examples from the Middle (better “Dark”) Ages in Europe—at 
least from a Jewish perspective—come readily to mind when it comes to the Jews and such 
conspiratorial thinking: 

One such case came during the so-called “Black Death” or bubonic plaque of 1347— 
1351 where death reigned supreme to the tune of 75,000,000—200,000,000 human beings 
throughout Europe. At times, it was perceived by a largely illiterate peasantry as a Jewish 
plot based on the seeming evidence that fewer Jews had died within their ghettoes than did 
the larger populations. Jewish ritual hand washing prior to eating and full body immersion 
in the mzkveh or ritual pool on religiously appropriate occasions lessened the spread of the 
bacillus, but, beyond those walls, such knowledge was unknown. Even earlier, the disap- 
pearance and murder of William of Norwich in England in 1144 gave rise to the charge of 
the “Blood Libel,” which accused the Jews of Norwich of intentionally murdering the boy. 
This baseless accusation spread throughout Europe to every country on the continent and 
even “across the Pond” to the United States. This hateful myth remains a staple of the ene- 
mies of the Jews even today. While such conspiracies are not confined just to hateful myths 
directed at Jews, their antisemitic animus continues to resonate today, particularly through 
the conspiracy of the so-called Protocols of the Elders of Xion. 
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The “Story” of the Protocols 


Perhaps the world’s most “successful” and notorious forgery, The Protocols of the Learned 
Elders of Xion supposedly tells of a secret midnight cabal in an undisclosed Jewish cemetery 
somewhere in Europe, thought to be in Prague, Czechoslovakia. In this alleged gathering, 
the chief rabbi informs his fellow rabbis of the “master plan” to subjugate the gentile world 
under Jewish monarchical hegemony. He then outlines 24 so-called “protocols,” which will 
enable them to do so. These “protocols” include subverting the morals of gentiles, exercising 
economic and journalistic controls, destroying the religious basis of civilization, destroying 
the political and constitutional foundations of the various nation-states, and the like, all 
leading to the eventual coronation of a king in Jerusalem, a descendant of the Davidic line, 
to rule the world.” 

Scholars, in the main, have concluded that the original text upon which it was based was 
that of French lawyer Maurice Joly’s (1829-1878) 1864 satiric book Dialogue aux enfers entre 
Machiavel et Montesquieu ou la politique de Machiavel au XTX siécle (“Dialogue in Hell between 
Machiavelli and Montesquieu, or Machiavellian politics in the nineteenth century”) about 
the French government under Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte (1808-1873) of which he, Joly, was 
a staunch opponent and severe critic.? Additionally, a chapter of the 1868 novel Der Schmug- 
gler von Biarritz (“The Smuggler of Biarritz”) by German novelist Hermann Goedsche (1815— 
1878), writing under the pseudonym Sir John Retcliffe, is said to have contributed as well 
by providing the geographic locale for this supposed meeting and the actual “speech” of the 
rabbi.‘ Both texts found their way to the attention of the Okrana, the Russian Secret Police, 
and later became publicly available in The Great within the Small: The Coming of the Anti-Christ 
and the Rule of Satan on Earth by the dissident and later disgraced Russian Orthodox religionist 
Sergei Nilus (1862-1929) in 1905. With the publication of Nilus’ book and the widespread 
publicity fostered by the Okrana of The Protocols and its antisemitic conspiracy, both peasants 
and nobles, up to and including the Czar, were able to make use of them, sometimes violently, 
to continue their ongoing dislike and worse against the Jews within their midst. From these 
strange and perverse beginnings, the text as a stand-alone document has traveled the world. 

Although it spread quickly and began to appear in a number of languages including Eng- 
lish and Arabic, a reporter, Philip Graves, exposed The Protocols as a forgery by August 1921 
over the course of three lengthy articles in The Times. Graves’s report was later republished in 
book form under the title, The Truth about “The Protocols”: A Literary Forgery. The document itself 
was also put on trial as a hate text in Berne, Switzerland, in 1934-1935. There, the chief pre- 
siding judge declared The Protocols “ridiculous nonsense” and equally found it to be a forgery.” 

It continued to appear, however, most notoriously in the Henry Ford-owned newspaper 
The Dearborn Independent, which serialized The Protocols between 1920 and 1922, and later 
published it separately as The International Jew: The World’s Foremost Problem with a press run of 
500,000 copies. This document went to Ford automobile dealerships throughout the United 
States as a “gift” with every new car purchased—a promotional scheme for which Ford, 
under coercion, later apologized and withdrew its publication.® 

Adolf Hitler also included a reference to the authenticity of The Protocols in his political 
autobiographical testament Mein Kampf: 


To what extent the whole existence of this people is based on continuous lies is 
shown incomparably by the Protocols of the Wise Men of Xion, so infinitely hated by 
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the Jews. They are based on a forgery, the Franfurter Zeitung moans and screams 
once every week: the best proof that they are authentic. What many Jews may do 
unconsciously is here consciously exposed...Anyone who examines the historical 
development of the last hundred years from the standpoint of this book will at once 
understand the screaming of the Jewish press. For once this book becomes the 
common property of a people, the Jewish menace may be considered as broken.’ 


Despite its obvious forgery, The Protocols remains a staple of the modern antisemitic world, 
still available in a variety of languages and on the Internet as well. Most perniciously, 
it is still easily available in bookstores throughout the Arab world, and referenced, for 
example, in the 1988 Hamas Charter as “the Zionist blueprint for a world talk-over.”® 
Also, it is well known that the late King Faisal of Saudi Arabia (1906-1975) used to pres- 
ent visiting dignitaries with leather-bound copies of The Protocols during their audiences 


with him. 


The Persistence of the Protocols 


It has been almost axiomatic that, during the period of the Nazi era, “good” German fam- 
ilies had copies of Hitler’s Mein Kampf on easy display in their homes. Whether those same 
families were intimately familiar with its contents is another matter and subject to reasona- 
ble speculation. Equally, “good” haters, either in print or online, are aware of The Protocols 
and the supposed Jewish plot to control the world. Whether they, too, are familiar with the 
specifics of these 24 protocols is, equally, open to debate. Thus, one cannot argue that the 
enemies of the Jews are not convinced of Jewish perfidy based on knowledge, but, rather, 
would appear to be convinced by others in leadership positions to bolster beliefs they already 
possess. The “task,” then, of such leaders to followers has been to convince followers (oft- 
times by dint of their personalities, positions of authority, and/or magnetic presences) to see 
and understand the world through their eyes. They often do so by referencing The Protocols 
without quoting them directly, or, if so, modifying the texts to support their conclusions. 
Reasons, then, for the enduring persistence of The Protocols must lie elsewhere. And here we 
turn to sociology, psychology, and history. 

First, sociology. Human beings are social animals. We derive much of our identity from 
our family structures and later, after leaving our nests, from the groups with which we 
associate—work groups, religious groups, social groups, political groups, and the like. One 
function of those groups is not only to make us feel special individually but to enable us to 
affirm that the groups to which we belong are themselves special and/or superior to other 
groups and that our continuing presence contributes to our and their specialness as well. 
In so doing, group behavior tends to advance in-group superiority and out-group inferi- 
ority, sometimes with devastating consequences, up to and including violence and murder 
against the defamed group. Part of the “staying power” of groups and their leaderships is 
their continuing ability to “make sense” of the world and provide explanations for not only 
what is right with the world but, oft-times and seemingly more importantly, what is wrong 
with the world. And for the hurting, the disenfranchised, the dispossessed, and, yes, the 
downtrodden, The Protocols fuels that dynamic of wrongdoing, a harm that must be stopped, 
overthrown, and corrected if harmony and balance are to be returned and restored to the 
world. Thus, the Jews as collectively understood are the villains par excellence. 
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Second, psychology. The very same dynamics at play in sociology and group behaviors 
and mindsets function equally well on an individual basis. The overwhelming majority of 
humans live lives of quiet even if minimal success, but the personal journey is an uneven one. 
Individual failures at home, at work, even within one’s social circle negatively impact the 
psyche and are not erased even after success replaces failure. We carry the lingering scars 
of the past into the present. Here, too, the nefarious plot outlined in The Protocols—again as 
presented not read—functions as a psychological crutch to provide us as individuals with the 
seeming ability to go on with our lives, making sense of the world and our place in it. Our 
willingness to believe that external causes are responsible for those missteps, those failures, 
coupled with our refusal to look directly into the mirrors of the self and to accept personal 
responsibility for what has happened to us provides an opening to make use of The Protocols 
as an excuse for behavior and circumstance. Not everyone is so susceptible, of course, but 
the enduring persistence of The Protocols must be assessed and understood in this light by the 
various global audiences who have accepted and continue to accept their legitimacy. 

Third, history itself. The world is complex, complicated, and messy, and it has always 
been so. Events, large and small, positive and negative, and usually not of our own making, 
intrude upon our consciousness as they have always done. With the easy availability of the 
printed word and the revolution sparked by Johannes Gutenberg and moveable type and 
now with the instant communications of the Internet, we are daily buffeted about by events 
for which we have no ready explanations, not being learned enough or educated enough into 
all of the factors which have led to what we are experiencing or have experienced in the past 
or even read about. Thus, along comes a key person or group, bringing with them The Pro- 
tocols, and, almost quasi-mystically and quasi-magically, our ability to seemingly understand 
and make sense of our world—past, present, and future—is assured. Again, not everyone 
and not every group, but that same worldwide persistence, in the multiplicity of its lan- 
guages and ready access online in those same languages, should remain a cause for concern. 

The hidden hand of Jewish conspiracy as presented by The Protocols of the Learned Elders of 
Aton, the modern world’s most enduring antisemitic forgery, interweaves individual-think, 
group-think, and historical and contemporary reality by those already predisposed to hate 
Jews and Judaism, Israel and Zionism, and those too-easily susceptible to simplistic explana- 
tions to and for complex problems. Tragically, it is an all-too-powerful tool in the arsenal of 
the enemies of the Jews and will not be refuted by rationale discourse, legal judgments, pulpit 
sermons, classroom presentations, or publicity campaigns. Developing better critical think- 
ing skills on the part of the present and future generations of young people in all manner of 
educational arenas in how to read, analyze, and understand texts such as this one and others 
of similar construction (e.g., Hitler’s Mein Kampf, Nation of Islam’s Secret Relations between Blacks 
and Jews) may not, ultimately, prove successful. But they are, at the very least, a place to start. 
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THE LONG TERM AND THE 
SHORT TERM 


Antisemitism and the Holocaust 


Jelfiey Herf 


The distinctive feature of radical antisemitism, the one that distinguishes it from other forms 
of racial, religious and ethnic hatred, is that a policy of genocide follows logically from its 
fundamental assertions. The Holocaust stands as the pristine example of that fusion of anti- 
semitic ideology and political practice. The decision by Hitler and his associates to call their 
mass murder “the Final Solution of the Jewish Question in Europe” conveys the connection 
between the long-term, nineteenth-century hatred of Judaism and Jews in Europe’s Chris- 
tian culture and the short-term contingencies of political decision-making in World War II 
between 1941 and 1945. Given that “the longest hatred” had its roots in the writing of the 
Christian Gospels, why for the first time did the accumulations of falsehood and hatreds 
explode into an unprecedented effort to exterminate all the Jews in Europe and even in the 
entire world? What changed to make antisemitism a rationale for mass murder rather than 
for a continuation of centuries-old patterns of persecution?! The answer lay in what Hitler 
and his leading propagandists had to say about the “Jewish question” and in their efforts to 
shape the narrative of events in the press and media.” 

With the publication in 1971 in France of his four-volume history of antisemitism, Leon 
Poliakov named and interpreted the key events, texts and individuals of the antisemitic 
tradition.’ A large scholarship has appeared since, but the basic story remains the one he 
examined. It begins with the accusation by the authors of the Christian Gospels that the 
Jews were responsible for the death of Jesus, the accusation that formed the foundation for 
all subsequent Christian hatred of Judaism and the Jews. It continued in the hatreds of the 
early Church Fathers who took the accusation in the Gospels seriously and in the medieval 
blood libels. In the Spanish Inquisition, antisemitism became the first form of biological 
racism in European history (one that preceded enslavement of black Africans) when the 
Inquisition conducted the manic search for purity of blood.* Antisemitism became a Protes- 
tant as well as Catholic passion due to Martin Luther’s efforts, most infamously in “On the 
Jews and Their Lies,” a text that Luther angrily wrote after the Jewish refusal to convert to 
Protestantism.” 

Poliakov charted the modernization of antisemitism, that is, its emergence as part of 
the Enlightenment secular revolt against religious belief and religious fanaticism. Voltaire 
and others now ironically held the Jews responsible for the Christianity they despised while 
they repeated the slurs about the Jews that had become common place in Christian anti- 
Judaism.° As David Nirenberg has reminded us recently, Karl Marx, in his 1843 essay, 
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“On the Jewish Question,” brought the stereotypes of Christianity into his atheist attack on 
the Jews and Judaism.’ In his now classic studies of the place of antisemitism in the history 
of German nationalism and “Volkisch ideology,’ George Mosse explored the importance 
of the Jews and Judaism in the right-wing cultural revolt against modernity in Germany 
and Europe.® Norman Cohn, in his 1967 classic, Warrant for Genocide: The Myth of the Jewish 
World Conspiracy and the Protocols of the Elders of Xion, provided an indispensable foundation for 
understanding the genocidal implications of the secular conspiracy theory that emerged 
from the Russian secret police and which then became its canonical global text.? More 
recently Michael Hagemeister and Cesare De Michelis have updated our understanding of 
The Protocols and their origins.!° 

The focus on the long term, on both the religious and secular forms of antisemitism, is 
evident in the work of recent decades by James Carroll, Robert Erickson, Saul Friedlander, 
Sander Gilman, David Nirenberg, Susannah Heschel, Christopher Probst, Richard 
Steigmann-Gall, Christian Wiese and Robert Wistrich, among others.'! Both the now clas- 
sic works of the mid-twentieth century and this more recent scholarship established that, in 
Nirenberg’s terms, “anti-Judaism” was an integral component of the Western tradition both 
in the long pre-modern era and in the last two centuries of modernity. The initial accusation 
of deicide had metastasized into a broader array of accusations. Judaism was a backward, 
soulless religion of revenge and anger but the modern Jews were soulless of a secular sort 
as well. Jews were not only Communists but also capitalists, and both were international- 
ist traitors to whatever nation Jews happened to inhabit. Jews were physically weak and 
cowardly yet aggressive sexual predators. They were devilishly smart but also like rats and 
vermin. 

These various absurdities and falsehoods formed a discourse of dehumanization that 
struck a nerve in different milieus in European societies, among books read by elites and 
in popular novels and newspapers. The anti-Jewish themes became the distinctive ideo- 
logical core of the Nazi Party after World War I. They were all there in abundance in Hit- 
ler’s Mein Kampf, the work that effectively turned anti-Jewish “theory” into Nazi “practice” 
in politics.!? Saul Friedlander examined the translation of these ideas into the anti-Jewish 
policy of the Nazi regime in The Era of Persecution, volume one of his important book, Naze 
Germany and the Jews.‘ He stressed the enormous significance of the Nuremberg Race Laws 
of 1935, laws which gave legal authority to Hitler’s belief that the Jews were a race, not only 
a religion, and that therefore previous Christian hopes to save the Jews by converting them 
were pointless. Friedlander used the term “redemptive antisemitism” to describe a bundle of 
hatreds that led to the conclusion that Germany’s well-being required the absence of Jews. 
It was not clear if such redemption meant forced migration to some other place on the globe 
or “getting rid” of the Jews altogether by killing them anywhere on the face of the earth 
where the Nazis could get their hands on them. The Nazi “era of persecution” from 1933 to 
1939, in which German Jews lost citizenship, basic human and civil rights, were deprived of 
their property, and were subject to arbitrary violence, was a counter-revolution against the 
extension of citizenship to Jews in Germany that had taken place since the mid-nineteenth 
century. From 1933 to 1939, the Nazis returned the status of Jews to what it had been in 
pre-modern Germany with the caveat that the Jews now faced additional attacks couched 
in the language of what I called “reactionary modernism.”!* But it was not the Holocaust. 

The historian’s question remains why, between 1941 and 1945, did the Nazi regime mur- 
der six million Jews in Europe? Why did the German dictatorship do so, and not another 
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government, and why did it decide to do so in 1941 and not earlier? The answer to that 
question is one that historians of modern German history, World War II and the Holocaust, 
but not antisemitism, have answered. The first breakthrough came in 1969 in Germany 
with the publication of Karl Bracher’s Die Deutsche Diktatur, translated the following year 
as The German Dictatorship. Bracher emphatically connected the long-term intellectual and 
cultural history of antisemitism to the short-term history of Nazi Germany.!? The German 
Dictatorship was a turning point in scholarship that pointed to the need to fill in the link 
between antisemitic ideology and Nazi policy. Ian Kershaw, in 2000, did just that in Hitler: 
1936-1945: Nemesis. Kershaw offered a much-needed depiction of Hitler and his enablers— 
that mix of ideologues, opportunists and cynics who made him possible and stayed with 
him to the catastrophic and genocidal end.!° The many works of Gerhard Weinberg on the 
history of Nazi foreign policy were equally indispensable to understanding the link between 
Nazi Germany’s antisemitic ideology and its genocidal policy. Among the contributions of 
his 1994 World at Arms : A Global Mistory of World War IT was Weinberg’s explanation of the 
way Hitler’s antisemitic “world view” shaped his diplomatic and military policies.'’ These 
works connected the intellectual and cultural history of antisemitism into major political 
histories of the Nazi regime. As a result, for historians in the field, the political history of the 
Holocaust ceased to be a mystery. 

Amidst the vast scholarship on those issues, the breakthrough works on the decisions 
made by Hitler and carried out by his government were Richard Breitman’s 1991 study 
Architect of Genocide: Himmler and the Final Solution, a series of essay collections by Christopher 
Browning culminating in 2004 in the very important The Origins of the Final Solution: The 
Evolution of Nazi Jewish Policy, September 1939-March 1942, and Saul Friedlander’s Nazi Ger- 
many and the Jews, 1939-1945: The Years of Extermination published in 2007.'® Breitman drew 
attention to the importance of Hitler’s communications with Himmler and the resulting ac- 
tions. Browning offered unprecedented detail into the sequence of decisions made by Hitler 
and implemented by a range of officials, especially following the invasion of the Soviet 
Union on June 22, 1941. Friedlander looked closely at Hitler’s “rants” of fall 1941 as he 
signaled his intention to make good on his “prophecy” of January 30, 1939 to “extermi- 
nate” the “Jewish race” in Europe. Of the three, Breitman and Friedlander focused more 
on the ideological dimension but all three greatly advanced our understanding of when and 
by whom the decisions to murder Europe’s Jews took place. Bracher, Kershaw, Breitman, 
Browning, Friedlander and Weinberg—and one could name others—placed the Holocaust 
into the contingencies of the spring to fall 1941 during World War II. As a result, historians 
understood that Holocaust and World War II had a causal connection to one another which 
had been missing in too much of the scholarship of the postwar decades, which had tended 
to separate the war and the Holocaust. 

The large scholarship on the history of antisemitism had offered an essential background 
to understand why so many Germans and Europeans rallied to the banner of antisemitism 
and why hundreds of thousands participated in the murders of the Jews. The historiography 
of antisemitism was a necessary but not sufficient explanation as to why antisemitism for the 
first time in its long history led to a plan to murder all the Jews of Europe and, if possible, 
the entire world.'? The work by historians on the political history of Nazi Germany and the 
international history of World War I filled in the additional elements needed to understand 
why it was the German dictatorship, and not another regime, that carried it out and why it 
did so between 1941 and 1945. 
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My 2006 work, The Jewish Enemy: Nazi Propaganda during World War IT and the Holocaust, built 
on this scholarship to explore the connection between antisemitic ideology and the Nazi pol- 
icy to murder Europe’s Jews.7° The work connected the long-term intellectual and cultural 
history of antisemitism to the short-term political realities of 1939-1945 in the following 
manner. 

Hitler and the Nazis advocated an antisemitism of unprecedented radicalism. Their 
hatred of Judaism and the Jews encompassed the pejorative images and stereotypes doc- 
umented so thoroughly by the historians of antisemitism, ideas that for nineteen centuries 
had fostered persecution of the Jews in Europe. Yet the distinctively radical and extremist 
aspect of their antisemitism was its existence as an interpretive framework that placed an 
international Jewish conspiracy at the center of the history of World War II and of the daily 
and weekly news. The Nazis repeatedly told the Germans and the world that “Jewry,” “the 
Jew” or “the Jews” in the United States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union had started 
World War II in order to exterminate the German people. It was this Jewish conspiracy 
that directly prompted Winston Churchill to form an alliance with Joseph Stalin after the 
Nazi invasion of June 1941. It was the “East Coast” or “New York” Jews who had directed 
President Franklin Roosevelt to ally with the Soviet Union after Japan’s attack on Pearl 
Harbor—and after Hitler declared war on the United States! 

It was through the prism of this antisemitic conspiracy theory that Hitler and his associ- 
ates believed they had solved a, if not the, key riddle of contemporary history, namely, why 
the Western capitalist democracies entered an alliance with the Communists in the Soviet 
Union. In place of the obvious explanation that the United States and Britain agreed with 
the Soviet Union that Hitler posed a threat to civilization, the conspiracy theory presented 
a completely innocent and peace-loving Nazi Germany fighting a war of defense against a 
Jewish conspiracy bent on murdering all of the German people. From this perspective, the 
Final Solution was a righteous act of national self-defense, a kind of preventive war against 
what the Nazis called “the Jewish war” that the Allies were waging. 

On the radio and in print, Hitler and his associates publicly and proudly told the 
Germans that Nazi Germany was going to “exterminate” (ausrotten) and “annihilate” (ver- 
nichten) the Jews before “international Jewry” had a chance to kill the Germans. It was going 
to kill the Jews not because of their physical appearance but because of what an apparently 
actual political actor called “international Jewry” was accused of doing. In reality, the Nazis 
murdered the Jews because of who they were, not because of what they were accused of 
doing. But the paranoid and illusory ideology that led to the Holocaust made precisely the 
opposite assertion, thus applying the patina of justification to genocide. 

Hitler presented the core conspiracy message on January 30, 1939 in his prophetic speech 
in which he famously told a German and international audience that 


if international finance Jewry inside and outside Europe should succeed in plung- 
ing the nations once more into a world war, the result will be not the Bolshevization 
of the earth and thereby the victory of Jewry, but the annihilation of the Jewish 


. 2 
race in Europe.”! 


He repeated the prophecy about six times in various speeches both to associates and in 
public. Goebbels’ Propaganda Ministry disseminated the same message on the radio, in 
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print and on posters all over the country, and Otto Dietrich spread it at daily press confer- 
ences and in directives sent to hundreds of newspapers. 

From 1939 to 1945, Hitler, Goebbels, the Reich Press Office led by Dietrich and others 
translated the conspiracy theory about the power and evil of the Jews into an anti-Jewish 
narrative of the origins, nature and consequences of World War I. The famous slogan, 
“the Jews are guilty,” attributed to a stateless, defenseless, civilian population of European 
Jewry the responsibility for starting and escalating World War II. The Nazi regime held 
this powerful actor called “international Jewry” responsible for approximately five million 
German soldiers and 600,000 German civilians who died in World War II. The devastation 
of German cities by the British and American air forces was also described as a chapter of 
the Jews’ war against the Germans. As the tide of the war turned against Nazi Germany 
after the Battle of Stalingrad in December—January 1942-1943, as death and devastation 
increased in the German armed forces and on the domestic front, the Nazi regime intensi- 
fied the antisemitic accusations. The Jews were guilty for all the suffering the Germans were 
enduring at the hands of the Allies. This evil and powerful monster called international 
Jewry needed to be eliminated. While the Nazis kept the death camps a secret from a broad 
public, the ideological vanguards who carried out the Holocaust were convinced that they 
were engaged in a tumultuous battle with evil. 

In his last will and testament, written shortly before he committed suicide, Hitler 
blamed international Jewry for World War II.?? The accusation was not the expression 
of a recent descent into madness. It was the core of Nazi Germany’s antisemitic propa- 
ganda, its narrative of World War II in Europe from its beginning in 1939 to its end in 
May 1945. It was there in Hitler’s early wartime speeches, in numerous speeches and 
essays by Joseph Goebbels, and in many more articles in Nazi-controlled newspapers 
and statements on the radio. The clear policy implication of these repeated accusations 
of guilt was a death sentence on the Jews of Europe, the Final Solution. The ideologically 
fueled determination to punish the Jews for waging war on innocent Germany was the 
fundamental reason why Hitler and the Nazis decided to carry out that death sentence 
when and where they did. 

Although Nazism’s radical and extremist antisemitism of 1939-1945 must be under- 
stood in the context of the short-term events of those six years, it is inconceivable that a 
political leader spouting such madness would have gained and held on to power were it not 
for the seeds of hatred that were deeply embedded in European and Christian culture and 
society. Since the writings of the Book of John, the accusations of the Spanish Inquisition, 
and Luther’s rage at the threat supposedly posed by the Jews, the antisemitic tradition 
has depicted the Jew and the Jews as uniquely powerful and evil. The blend of power and 
murderous evil was at the core of the Christian accusation of deicide. The conspiracy 
fantasy (it was not a “theory”) of the Protocols of the Elders of Zion was a secularization of this 
old religious fable. When Hitler and Goebbels told the Germans and the world that the 
powerful and evil Jews were responsible for the horrors of World War IJ, their accusation 
struck one of the deepest nerves of Western culture. The historiography of antisemitism 
of the last half century has demonstrated the ways in which a fusion of the long-term, 
centuries-old traditions of antisemitism combined with a more radical, conspiratorial and 
antisemitic interpretation of events in the short term to produce the unity of ideology and 
policy called the Holocaust. 
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ANTISEMITISM AND DISEASES, 
PANDEMICS, AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
CRISES 


Robert J. Williams 


Public focus on how diseases and other medical ailments can function as carriers for bias has 
seemingly increased since the outbreak of the COVID-19 pandemic in early 2020. After all, 
the stress and uncertainties of epidemics can be particularly useful moments for the creation 
and affirmation of those “us versus them” dynamics that inform prejudices. While it is too 
early to say 1f such awareness will lead to a shift in our collective understanding, it is impor- 
tant to remember that this phenomenon has a long lineage. Indeed, the relationship between 
antisemitism and disease or other physical maladies has spanned millennia. Within this 
long history, there are important indicators of how hatreds that play upon fears of disease, 
pestilence, and death can not only affirm and strengthen antisemitism and other biases but 
also lead to disastrous outcomes. 

As this chapter will outline in a very broad manner, forms of antisemitism that link them- 
selves to disease are particularly effective propaganda that can radicalize communities 
and lead to social tensions and violence. Although the justifications for such false linkages 
have varied over time — from the mythical and religious, to the pseudo-scientific, to the 
present-day conspiracist — themes of disease, contagion, pestilence, or parasitism play upon 
unconscious fears in ways that can overwhelm any individual or collective capacity to be 
swayed by facts and reasoned argument. Establishing a relationship to illness can make 
antisemites’ claims more insidious, turning would-be threats of Jewish treacheries akin to 
unseen threats to the health, well-being, and existence of the individual and to her or his 
community. 


Pre-Modern Origins 


The first suggestions of a linkage between Jews and disease center on the Exodus narrative 
of the Jewish people’s escape from Egypt. Rather than appearing as a tale of Egyptians suf- 
fering divine plagues before releasing the Jewish people from bondage, some ancient authors 
suggested that the Egyptians expelled Jews from Egypt due to an outbreak of leprosy. The 
origins of this narrative stem from a reference to the third-century BCE Greco-Egyptian 
historian Menetho in the works of the Jewish-Roman historian Flavius Josephus (ca. 37-100 
CE). Josephus, who wrote a defense of the Jewish people in a work titled “Against Apion,”! 
argued that Menetho’s claims that the Jews of Egypt were the carriers of leprosy amounted 
to rumor. At one point, he even called it an outright “lie”? This is more than plausible. 
As Dik van Arkel has noted, Manetho “so vaguely understood the Jewish tradition that 
he mixed up Joseph and Moses.”? Nevertheless, this tale spread throughout the ancient 
world, appearing in the works of Theophilus of Antioch (unk. — ca. 182 CE), who also 
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referenced Menetho, and the Greek historian, Diodorus of Sicily (ca. 100-1 BCE), with the 
latter claiming that the Egyptians also drove the Jews out because they were “impious and 
detested by the gods.” 

Ancient claims of Jewish links to leprosy connected to similar charges of Jews as 
incompatible with religious and cultural mores of the Mediterranean world. The writings of 
Cornelius Tacitus (ca. 56-118 CE), who more than most ancient authors focused a consid- 
erable number of his works on the Jewish people, bear this out.” Among the many negative 
claims he made about the Jewish people, Tacitus wrote that everything that Rome holds 
“sacred is profane to them, whereas to them everything is permitted which is forbidden to 
us.”° A most extreme form of this belief came even earlier when Lysimachus of Alexan- 
dria (ca. first century BCE) went so far as to claim that the name of Jerusalem came from 
the word Mierosyla (“sacrilege” or “temple robbers”) only to be renamed later Hierosolyma or 
Jerusalem.’ 

This combination of framing Jews both as a religious threat and as a people beset by 
leprosy might have influenced medieval legends that Jews suffered skin diseases due to their 
sacrilege, as well as tended to these diseases by using Christian blood.® Clearly, multiple 
medieval-era myths associated Jews with blood. For example, some medieval Christians 
claimed that Jews suffered other unusual ailments associated with blood, including male 
menstruation (either monthly or during Holy Week).? Beyond the blood libel,!° claims that 
Jews sought and made use of Christian blood also appeared in tales of the so-called Foetor 
Judaicus, the “Jewish stench.” Sometimes associated with the betrayal of Christ by Judas, 
this myth claimed that Jewish people carried an odor that brought forth disease or conta- 
gion, At times, medieval myths suggested that Jews tried to cover up the stench by “com- 
mitting ritual murder, enabling them to drink the purifying blood of Christian children.”!! 

As is well known, the most significant forms of anti-Jewish hatred to occur in the Middle 
Ages came during the fourteenth-century outbreaks of the Black Death. Although there 
is some debate over whether this outbreak was a form of bubonic plague caused by the 
bacterium Yersinia pestis,'? we do know that the first Western European outbreak in 1347 
led to mass upheaval, death, and violence that lasted several years. There were a number 
of attempts to find signs of divine judgment during the Plague, with chroniclers report- 
ing, among other things, “floods of snakes and toads, snows that melted mountains, ven- 
omous fumes, deafening thunder, lightning bolts, hailstorms, and eight-legged worms that 
killed with their stench.”!* By the time that the first outbreak abated in 1351, an estimated 
25 million Europeans had died.!? Some non-Jewish Europeans responded to the Plague 
by displacing blame for the outbreak on Jews and their supposed perfidy. This led to a 
series of pogroms and other forms of mass violence against roughly 235 Jewish communities 
throughout much of Europe, wiping out entire communities on such a scale that its shadow 
continued to be cast for centuries to follow.'® 

Violence against Jews during the Black Death was not uniform across the European con- 
tinent, but it swept its way across German-speaking lands in 1349, making its way to France, 
Spain, and even parts of Northern Italy.'’ Variously accused of being carriers of the Plague, 
somehow immune from its effects, or poisoners of wells, the devastation was vast and quick. 
Much of it occurred within one year. The entire Jewish populations of some communities, 
particularly in the Rhineland, were destroyed.!® In Basel, local authorities took 130 Jewish 
children from their parents, forcibly baptized them, and then burned some 600 Jewish adults 
to death on the banks of the Rhine River. Atrocities became so commonplace that many 
chroniclers noted only that a town’s Jews were burned, without providing much by way of 
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detail beyond the name of the saint’s day on which these murders took place. And such acts 
were not always spontaneous. There are indications that the impetus behind much of this 
violence came from above, that is, from the ruling classes, as opposed to popular pogroms 
started by the peasantry. |? 

To be certain, not all communities responded the same. Some influential leaders 
disbelieved rumors of Jews as the cause for the disease even though others around them were 
convinced of Jewish responsibility for the mass death caused by the pandemic. Nevertheless, 
even some of these doubters succumbed to the convictions of others, and became complicit 
in violence against Jewish communities. As Samuel Cohn recounts, in the town of Zofingen, 
Switzerland, locals accused the Jewish community of poisoning wells. In response, the local 
regent, Duke Albrecht of Austria, tried to stop the violence (somewhat late, since two local 
Jews had already been tortured and murdered). In response to Albrecht’s call, other lo- 
cal rulers demanded that he burn the Jews under his protection. If he did not, they threat- 
ened to do so on their own. Albrecht caved in the face of this demand, ultimately allowing 
for the murder of all Jews in his dominion.”° 

After such violence subsided, there were some efforts to repair relations with surviving 
Jewish communities. Holy Roman Emperor Charles IV restored privileges and protections 
to Jews in Augsburg in 1350, for example. Similarly, the Margrave of Brandenburg prom- 
ised tax exemptions to Jews who would agree to settle in Neuberg. And in Spain, Jews rose 
to some positions of prominence.”! Yet, attacks on Jews continued, albeit sporadically, across 
Western and eventually Eastern Europe, oftentimes motivated by religious hatred or a de- 
sire to inflict penalties on local Jewish communities. 

By the 1450s, and certainly after 1478 with the start of the Spanish Inquisition, the notion 
that Jews could be saved through conversion to Christianity began to fall into disrepute. 
Why? It was because many Christians began to see families that had converted to Christi- 
anity in the past as potentially secret, clandestine Jews who were insincere in their acquired 
beliefs. Some, to quote David Nirenberg, even began to believe that such persons were 
incapable of being reformed in the eyes of the Christian Lord because “the converts’ blood 
was corrupted by millennia of mixture and debasement, indelibly saturated with a hatred of 
everything Christian.” This required new laws and approaches, ones that would bar persons 
suspected of being Jewish from opportunities or privileges — prerogatives that were to be 
reserved only for “natural Christians.” 


Modern Associations with Health and Disease 


Belief in an immutable Jewish character evolved and mutated during the modern era, 
that is, the period ushered forth variously by the Age of Enlightenment, the French 
Revolution, the Industrial Revolution, and the rise of scientific thought, so that the 
relationship between antisemitism and disease became stronger and assumed new di- 
mensions. In their wake, hatred of Jews morphed from being a bias based primarily in 
religious doctrine to one based in problematic pseudo-science and misinformed beliefs 
in notions of race. In many ways, the sites of this shift were in the salons, lecture halls, 
and scholarly societies of countries like France and Germany. Indeed, even the term 
“antisemitism” was popularized by persons who, like the well-known antisemite Wil- 
helm Marr, sought to distinguish their putatively scientific hatred of Jews from older 
religious biases.”° 
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Belief in biological determinism informed new beliefs that particular groups of humans 
had innate characteristics that determined their behavior and compatibility (or incompati- 
bility) with the rest of the species. So-called racial science ascribed to particular groups the 
burden of being carriers of particular diseases, as well; maladies that could, ifintroduced to 
other racial groups or communities, lead to the destruction of nations. 

In essence, the birth of scientific thought allowed for hatred of Jews to move from the 
more ethereal realm of religious bias to a type of discrimination that could be justified by 
empirical or would-be empirical research emerging out of the nascent medical, physical, 
and social sciences. This trend met with another, namely, belief in the unchanging, con- 
stant, and preordained sanctity of national communities. If nations and races have their own 
unique characteristics, and if Jewish communities had their own, would it they be compati- 
ble? Did the one pose a threat to the other? Questions like these helped inform the rhetoric of 
dangerous antisemitic movements over the course of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
and helped popularize modes of thought that had disastrous outcomes for Jews, for other 
ethnicities and communities, and for the world at large. 

Just as the term “antisemitism” created a conceptual distance between religious-based 
biases and those of the putatively scientific era, pseudo-scientific perspectives became oper- 
ationalized to justify older anti-Jewish myths. Consider, for example, the Wandering Jew, 
the imaginary belief that Jewish people have been cursed to itinerant existences and are 
therefore incapable of being part of a community. Although there are Byzantine era origins 
for the tale of the Wandering Jew, it reappeared in the German-speaking world in the early 
seventeenth century, with the fictional story of a Jewish cobbler named Ahasverus who had 
cursed at Christ while He was bearing the cross on the road to Calgary.”! As punishment, 
according to the tale, Ahasverus was sentenced to wander the earth for eternity to seek 
redemption and to remind others of Christ’s suffering for their sins.”° 

This myth ignores centuries of vibrant Jewish life and culture in regions throughout the 
world — from Iraq to Vilnius, from Jerusalem to Warsaw, and beyond. Nevertheless, it per- 
sisted and acquired some credence during the modern era. This tale even appeared most 
notoriously in the form of a Nazi-era film, Der ewige Jude (1940), in which Jews are character- 
ized as hordes of rats that flood Europe and pollute the continent. 

In late nineteenth-century France, the Wandering Jew myth met with emerging 
understanding of the human body and its ailments. One factor was the pronouncement by 
scientists who, like Jean-Martin Charcot (one of the founders of the field of neurology), pro- 
nounced Jews as particularly susceptible to that staple of Industrial Age diagnoses, nervous 
illness. At approximately the same time, some early psychologists and psychiatrists began 
to believe that taking long trips may not be simply a way to spend leisure time, insofar as 
it could also be a “pathological outcome of a delirious conception.”?° Now, this diagnosis 
seemed to focus on mentally ill persons who were unhoused or itinerant, but by the 1880s, 
when scores of Jews fled the Russian empire for the west, it led some to form a relationship 
between these beliefs. Namely, that Jewish migration was the outcome of an innate nervous 
condition, one that moreover affirmed and explained the tale the Wandering Jew.”’ 

Even those who looked favorably upon European Jews could succumb to problematic 
beliefs. For example, Abbé Henri Grégoire was one of the most prominent of the French 
Revolutionaries to argue in favor of extending citizenship rights to Jews after 1789. Even 
still, he believed Jews had innate personality characteristics that were identifiable through 
physical features, including being “rarely adorned with a healthy colouring.””® Similarly, 
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the eighteenth-century German scholar of Jewish culture Johann David Michaelis argued 
that Jews were a “southern race” and therefore could only be productive to the empires of 
the modern era if they were sent to colonies, such as those in the Caribbean.?? By the 1860s, 
some French scientists were convinced that Jews possessed almost superhuman abilities to 
adapt to any environments, owing to the fact that there were Jewish communities scattered 
across the globe. This was notionally supported by potentially flawed data suggesting that 
Jewish families suffered lower child mortality rates, granting them a “demographic superi- 
ority” over Christians.°° 

Outside the Western European context, belief in particular Jewish medical peculiarities 
grew. Some of Anton Chekhov’s characters, for example, those found in his novella The Steppe 
and the short story Tina, have features that reflect the norms of nineteenth-century medical 
knowledge and its suppositions about Jews. As Henrietta Mondry has shown, Chekhov was 
well aware of claims that Jewish people were prone to a range of inherited diseases. Perhaps 
this is why the Jewish characters in The Steppe emit a special odor suggestive of the Foetor Ju- 
daicus.*! At the same time, although Chekhov’s Jewish characters suffered disease, they also 
possessed the ability to survive their maladies (presumably through their ability to adapt 
to multiple environments). This does not mean that Chekhov was necessarily antisemitic. 
Rather, the ability to survive disease must have been attractive to Chekhov’s imagination 
since he, himself, was medically trained and suffered tuberculosis.” 

Beliefs in particular Jewish features and illnesses were not restricted to the old world. As 
waves of immigrants came to the United States at the turn of the last century, so too were 
Jews seen as carriers of disease. Of course, the diseases ascribed to Jews were not uniquely 
Jewish. Consider trachoma, an ocular infection that is caused by a bacterium (Chlamydia 
trachomatis) that can cause blindness and is found today in 44 countries. In early twentieth- 
century America, it was found among immigrants from Mediterranean regions, from East- 
ern Europe, and from Asia. Scholars have shown that diagnoses of trachoma were a cause 
for the denial of entry to the United States of more than a third of all Chinese and Japanese 
immigrants between 1904 and 1909.°° Still, it became associated almost exclusively with 
Jewish immigrants. In part, this was because US public health authorities were confronted 
with extraordinary numbers of Jewish immigrants who were fleeing the Russian Empire for 
the United States, many of whom came from regions with high rates of trachoma. In Kyiv 
and Lodz, for example, between 100 and 250 people per thousand patients with eye diseases 
had trachoma. Yet, it was also partially due to the nativism of the Progressive era — beliefs 
that “blended eugenic, economic, and social theories” in a manner that seemed to “explain 
scientifically the inferiority of new immigrants.”** 

Similar dynamics influenced the late-nineteenth and early-twentieth century diagnoses of 
Tay-Sachs disease, a rare and incurable genetic disorder that causes neurological challenges 
that are fatal in children and severely debilitative in adults. Today, it is most common among 
persons with psulenazt Jewish heritage, as well as in some Amish and French-American 
communities.*” Beginning in the 1880s, however, it was seen as an excliavely Jeweh dis- 
ease, even when the afflicted came from families with no Jewish heritage.*° Because it is a 
neurological disease, some diagnosticians also claimed that a Jewish propensity to having 
Tay-Sachs was further proof of a Jewish tendency to suffer “nervous conditions,” and part of 
a set of diagnoses used by some to argue that Jews were biologically inferior and should not 
be permitted free entry on a large scale into the United States — rhetoric that preceded but 
likely informed the US Congress decision to pass the Johnson-Reed Act in 1924.°” 
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Antisemitic thinking even crept into some early anti-vaccination movements of the late 
nineteenth century. In the wake of several smallpox outbreaks, the Imperial German gov- 
ernment passed the Vaccination Act in 1874. This, in turn, led to the creation of movements 
that rejected mandatory vaccination variously as a form of “torture, superstition, and com- 
mercialism,” as well as a form of government overreach that threatened traditional Ger- 
man culture.?® Some members of these groups harbored strong nationalist beliefs. Rather 
quickly, they found kinship with those who were affirming racial and eugenicist ideas aimed 
at the “physical and cultural ‘recovery’ of humanity,” leading to calls to remove Jews from 
the medical profession lest they undermine the health of the dominant non-Jewish commu- 
nity. In other words, some of the earliest proselytizers of anti-vaccination were also “obvious 
allies of smoldering anti-Semitism [sic] and subsequent ideologies such as racial hygiene and 
eugenics.”?? 

Ultimately, by the early twentieth century, these developments led to forms of thought 
summarized most succinctly by one of the founders of the Nazi Party, Dietrich Eckhart (who 
himself had some medical training), who wrote 


Jewishness belongs to the organism of mankind as, let us say, certain bacte- 
ria belong to the human body .... As we know, the body contains a lot of small 
organisms without which it would be destroyed, although these organisms feed on 
it; and similarly mankind needs the Jewish presence in order to remain vigorous 
until the fulfillment of its earthly mission. Thus we must accept the Jews among us 
as a necessary evil for who knows how many centuries to come. But as our body 
would atrophy if those bacteria developed to more than a healthy extent, so also, 
to make an analogy, would our people gradually succumb to a permanent spiritual 


infirmity if the Jew got to be too much for it.*° 


Notions of Jews as innately parasitic, contagious, and corrupting became suffused in the 
thinking and output of intellectuals and artists throughout the latter half of the nineteenth 
and well into the twentieth centuries. As one might expect, it appears in the writings and 
ramblings of notorious antisemites, such as Stewart Chamberlain or Adolf Hitler. It can 
also be found in the literary arts, such as in the works of the fascist-collaborator poet Ezra 
Pound."! 

Scientific racism and antisemitism reached their apogee during the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, informing the policies and practices of Nazi Germany and many of its collaborators. 
Built in part on the foundations of “racial science” that emerged in the previous century, 
the Nazis were able to mobilize Germany to move quickly to effect measures that could 
“cleanse” the nation. Early programs led to the deaths of tens of thousands of mentally and 
physically disabled persons. Simultaneously, Nazi beliefs and propaganda, which asserted 
that Jews carried disease or acted as parasites and pollutants to national health, helped 
justify the mass murder of Jews, which we recognize today as the Holocaust.” 

But such beliefs did not disappear with the Nazis. During the early Cold War era, Stalin 
ordered his own set of purges of Soviet Jews based in part on notions of a relationship 
between Jews and public health. The infamous Doctors Plot of 1953 is the most signifi- 
cant case in point. This conspiracy myth asserted that a group of nine physicians, six of 
whom were Jewish, orchestrated the murders of the Second Secretary of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, Andrei Zhdanoy, who died in 1948, as well as Zhdanov’s 
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one-time collaborator, Alexander Scherbakov — both of whom were notorious alcoholics. 
Announced publicly in the pages of Pravda on 13 January 1953, claims that these doctors 
acted as a would-be fifth column to undermine the Soviet Union sparked a surge of anti- 
semitism against Jewish doctors. Many other doctors were arrested. In Soviet Lithuania, 
for example, charges against physicians even took on older antisemitic themes, including 
claims that doctors made it a practice to poison children or to intentionally infect them 
with tuberculosis.” 

Claims such as these and the overt antisemitism that accompanied them might have 
served as a pretext for further actions against millions of Soviet Jews living in the Soviet 
Union. Fortunately, government authorities exonerated the nine accused physicians in early 
April 1953 following Stalin’s timely demise in early March. This did not bring an end to 
qescitisal in the Soviet Union, of course, but ties to medicine and health became less 
overt. 


The COVID Pandemic 


Today’s dynamics echo those of the past. Even before the World Health Organization’s dec- 
laration of the COVID-19 pandemic on 11 March 2020, claims that Jews were responsible 
for the coronavirus began appearing in various media. North American and European 
extremist groups began linking the virus to Jews, claiming variously that Jews were respon- 
sible for the virus and its spread or were somehow profiting from the pandemic. In parts 
of the Muslim world, some clerics and political pundits also began rumormongering that 
Jews had a hand in creating the virus, or at the very least sought to profit and gain from its 
spread.? 

New forms of antisemitism, or at least the use of antisemitic themes associated with 
the COVID pandemic also began to emerge. Otherwise disparate groups — from the ex- 
treme right to the extreme left — began to operationalize imagery from the Holocaust to 
protest public health measures, such as mask mandates, social distancing requirements, 
and ultimately vaccination programs. Their motivations and ideologies may vary, but all 
sides seem willing to draw false comparisons to the Shoah, something that can open the 
door to more extreme forms of antisemitism. The most obvious and shameful examples 
have included demonstrators who adorn themselves with the Yellow Star, the badge that 
the Nazis forced many Jews to wear during the early years of the Holocaust. Some anti- 
vaccination activists have even adorned these badges with the words “unvaccinated,” “wn- 
geimpft,’ or “Corona App.”*6 

Not all forms of GOVID pandemic-related antisemitism have been wholly spontaneous. 
There have been coordinated efforts by some extremist groups to take advantage of the 
global turmoil of the pandemic to attract new audiences to antisemitic hate. Several civil 
society organizations and researchers identified online networks of neo-Nazis and fellow 
travelers who traffic in such rhetoric.’” The Extreme Right did not restrict their COVID- 
focused content just to antisemitism or xenophobia, however. Early on, they also used the 
state of uncertainty to suggest that the pandemic was also the result of everything from 
porous borders, to bad governance, to the globalization, and everything in between.*® 
Whether such messaging attracted new adherents remains to be seen. If it did, there are 
potentially dangerous implications to the already significant rise in forms of antisemitism 
that have plagued Europe and North America over the course of the past decade.'® 
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State actors have also been involved in building antisemitic rhetoric that capitalizes on 
COVID-19. By April 2020, anumber of twitter users began using the hashtag #COVID1948, 
which suggests that the creation of the state of Israel has been as deadly if not deadlier than 
the pandemic.” By July of that year, the hashtag had been reused more than 85,000 times 
on Twitter. As a team of Stanford researchers determined, the hashtag’s appearance seems 
to be largely due to a coordinated effort by the government of Iran. Specifically, there were 
some 507 individual twitter accounts that originated from Iran and which put forth content 
that shared too many characteristics to be coincidental. Moreover, accounts that appeared 
to have Nigerian or Pakistani origins shared data in ways that suggested coordination of 
content.°! Given the rise of other forms of official disinformation over the course of the 
pandemic, it is perhaps unsurprising that other countries or their officials have also engaged 
in efforts to bind the pandemic to Jews. Although many of these countries are in the Middle 
East or North Africa, there have also been similar cases in Europe.” These include com- 
ments by an extreme-right Polish political figure who compared the virus to pogroms, and 
the distribution of leaflets that drew comparisons between vaccination efforts and Auschwitz 
by the brother of the former head of the British Labour Party. 

Pandemic-related antisemitism was not the only form of ethno-cultural bias to emerge. 
After all, no form of hate exists under a bell jar. There have been clear cases of anti-Asian ha- 
tred and violence across the West, for example.°! Similarly, in parts of Central and Eastern 
Europe, longstanding anti-Roma racism has also found fertile ground in some COVID-19 
discourse.®° This pattern of behavior increases interethnic tension, provides more opportu- 
nities for hate speech and disinformation, and, as the EU’s Counter-Terrorism Coordinator 
Gilles de Kerchove noted in 2020, could radicalize further local populations. °° 

All of this has occurred at the same time as there have been more and more incidents 
of antisemitism in many regions throughout the world. Many of these are linked directly 
to the pandemic or to the COVID-19 virus. High rates of infection in some Jewish com- 
munities have led to acts of discrimination against some Jews, for example.?’ Although 
some scholars identify three basic antisemitic tropes specific to the pandemic, 1.e., Jews as 
creators of the virus, Jews as spreaders of the virus, and Jews as a target for intentional in- 
fection, this is too few.”® Looking at the broad spectrum of cases, as of 2022, it seems there 
are at least eight forms of antisemitism tied to the virus.°? These include five basic claims 
asserting that Jews (1) created the virus,° (2) are responsible for its spread,°! (3) profit from 
COVID-19,” (4) derive pleasure from the deaths of non-Jews,® or (5) use vaccines as a 
mechanism of control.°4 Additionally, there have been religious leaders who have suggested 
that the pandemic is punishment for tolerating or accepting Jews.°° Some extremists, par- 
ticularly on the far right, have suggested that people use the virus to intentionally infect 
Jews. Finally, as noted earlier, persons from across the ideological spectrum have misused 
Holocaust imagery and themes as a form of protest against vaccination and other sanitary 
measures.°” 

Even if the intent is not necessarily antisemitic, the use and abuse of Holocaust imagery 
opens the door to making certain forms of antisemitism acceptable. This phenomenon of 
misusing the Holocaust may also signal a shift and new forms of antisemitism that are tied 
to disease tropes, while at the same time affirm warped perspectives on public health cri- 
ses. But for the cases of Holocaust trivialization, the one binding factor between many of 
these forms of GOVID-related antisemitism is that it allows certain forms of extremists to 
assert that they are the “victims.” As a result, the new victims create an inverted reality, 
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one in which the “victimizer” is an antisemitic figure or simply a mysterious force that 


relates to other antisemitic myths and conspiracies. In short, hatred of Jews continues to be 


operationalized at times of public health emergencies, that it is still seen through the lens of 


uninformed understandings of science, and that certain movements still imagine Jews as a 


threat to their view of the world, to their communities, and to their well-being. As history 
has shown, such rhetoric and beliefs often prove deadly. 
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ANTISEMITISM AND ART 
Sara Offenberg 


In medieval and early modern Europe, Jews encountered Christians and Christian ideology 
as expressed in literature, theology, drama and art on a daily basis. The interaction between 
members of the two religions did sometimes lead to friction and has been the subject of a 
vast amount of interest and research, with much attention paid to riots against the Jews, to 
polemical writings and to public disputes. Art historians have examined anti-Jewish aspects 
of Christian art for some time. This chapter will examine how messages of antisemitism 
were transmitted verbally, as well as visually through images and iconography. I will focus 
on portrayals of Synagoga and Ecclesia, along with blood libels and host desecration, all of 
which reflect the notion that Jews are devilish and related to the Antichrist. Our main focus 
will be on medieval art, but we shall relate to contemporary manifestations, as well. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries witnessed increased Christian missionizing 
efforts toward Jews, particularly by mendicant orders. The message of the Christian faith 
was transmitted by preaching and through literature, public disputes, plays and art. For the 
most part, the Jew was portrayed as an anachronistic, despicable and grotesque character. 
Positive images of the Jew are almost non-existent in Christian medieval art and literature.” 

Beginning in the ninth-century Carolingian period through the early years of the modern 
era, two figures of sisters/opponents are presented in the theater and Christian art, Ecclesia 
and Synagoga (Figure 30.1). The figure of Ecclesia represents the church while Synagoga stands 
for the Jewish people. The church is depicted as the victorious queen, while the Jewish 
people are presented as the defeated queen with her crown tumbling and her eyes covered 
(adapted from the Book of Lamentations 5.16—17). Her spear is broken and the Tablets of 
the Covenant are falling out of her hand. This figure developed until finally it was shown 
as a description of Synagoga’s death, while the Ecclesia stands victorious above the coffin in a 
demonstration of malicious joy. Ecclesia and the Synagoga are found in Christian art, whether 
in passion plays attended by large audiences, or in monumental sculptures positioned on 
church gates, in stained glass windows or in illustrations seen in manuscripts. 

Ecclesia and Synagoga first appeared on stage in The Play of Antichrist (Ludus de Antichristo), 
a Latin text written in the mid-twelfth century for Frederick Barbarossa by an anonymous 
German author and based on earlier works.* The play describes the eschatological events 
that will occur when the Antichrist conquers the world with the false claim of being the 
Messiah. After that conquest, Synagoga and the Jews approach him and recognize him as 
the Messiah they have been expecting from biblical prophecy. The Antichrist says that he 
will restore the Promised Land to Synagoga and marks her forehead. The only one who can 
still resist the Antichrist is Elyah, who, along with Enoch, removes Synagoga’s blindfold, thus 
allowing her to see the truth and understand the meaning of the sign on her forehead.* After 
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Figure 30.1 Ecclesia and Synagoga, Strasbourg cathedral south fagade made in the 1220s—1235. 
Source: Photo taken by the author. 


Synagoga sees the Christian truth, she and Elyah are killed as martyrs for Jesus, the Anti- 
christ is killed by lightning and all humanity is united under Ecclesia. 

Line 359 of The Play of Antichrist describes the stripping of the veil, “Tune tollunt ei velum.”? 
The line’s meaning is ambiguous, and John Wright translated it in two ways; in the main 
text he wrote, “Then they strip off Antichrist’s mask,” but in the footnote he suggested that 
it should be translated as “Then they strip off Synagoga’s mask” or “blindfold.”® Wolfgang 
Seiferth and Debra H. Strickland argue that the phrase should be translated as in Wright’s 
footnote, that 1s, the removal of Synagoga’s mask or blindfold; and in at least one script of the 
play we find stage directions describing Synagoga removing her blindfold.’ As mentioned by 
Seiferth, Strickland and others, there is a connection between works of art and medieval 
drama, especially regarding Synagoga. Additionally, Nina Rowe has recently demonstrated 
an association between the Play of Antichrist and sculptures on Bamberg Cathedral.® 

The removal of Synagoga’s blindfold is a dramatic moment symbolizing her conversion in 
both the theater and the plastic arts (e.g., sculpture or illuminations), and it appears as early 
as in the twelfth century in the window in the abbey church of St. Denis.’ Jews living in 
Western Europe were very much aware of the symbol of Synagoga’s blindfold and also under- 
stood the meaning of its removal. This notion is emphasized against the background of the 
twelfth-century exegesis of the Song of Songs by Honorius of Autun,!? and the illustrations 
of his eommentaty in a fourteenth-century manuscript, which has been studied by Jeremy 
Cohen. 
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In Honorius’ commentary, written in the spiritual and intellectual climate exemplified in 
the Play of Antichrist, Synagoga is given a prominent place when she converts to Christianity, 
even before the time of the Antichrist. In Synagoga-Conversa Honorius stood in opposition 
to other commentators who envisioned Synagoga’s conversion only after the arrival of the 
Antichrist — at the End of Days. We have eight illuminated manuscripts of Honorius’ com- 
mentary, all produced in the southern German Lands. Six date from the second half of the 
twelfth century,!? and the other two were made at the beginning of the fourteenth century.!? 
Most portray Synagoga riding in Aminadav’s chariot without her blindfold.!* I noted earlier 
that in The Play of Antichrist Synagoga the Jews convert only after the Antichrist comes and is 
received as the Messiah. In contrast, in Honorius’ commentary, she removes her blindfold, 
converts and fights against the Antichrist from the very beginning. According to this notion, 
Synagoga not only has an active part in the apocalyptic vision, but her conversion, and that of 
the Jews, is an important step for the coming of the Apocalypse. From a Jewish perspective, 
Honorius’ commentary was much more problematic than that recounted in the drama, as 
the Jews’ acceptance of Christianity was expected even before the End of Days, so there was 
greater pressure on them to convert immediately. 

Otto von Simson suggested that Honorius’ commentary was used in the design of the 
portal at Strasbourg, and according to him it is especially visible in the character of Syna- 
goga seen on her way to conversion;!> Bernd Nicolai continued this line of research.'° Rowe 
agrees with their conclusions, but argues that both of their studies failed to understand Syn- 
agoga’s relationship to contemporary Jews, which her research elaborates.'’ Rowe suggests 
that the sculptures were targeted to be seen by the Jews as well by Christians living in the 
city,!® and thus Honorius’ commentary was displayed not only in illuminated manuscripts 
but also in a much more public art (a sculptural program) that was seen by all, including 
Jews. We should mention that some of the plays were performed outdoors,!? and the drama 
was probably one of the things that affected Honorius’ commentary and the later art. Such 
ever-present exposure to public antisemitic imagery illustrates the structural presence of 
antisemitism in Christian culture and the weight of this pressure on those Jews who lived in 
its shadow. 

According to Natascha Bremer, the image of the Jew in medieval German art mirrored 
the deterioration of the Jew’s place in German lands and, moreover, not only reflected his 
position but also shaped public opinion regarding the Jews.”? This change is visible espe- 
cially at the beginning of the fourteenth century in the Passion plays and the Play of Antichrist 
that she examines.”! One of the differences between twelfth- and fourteenth-century por- 
trayals of Synagoga is that in some of the later depictions Synagoga loses her ability to remove 
her blindfold because Satan is the one blinding her (also, at times, her blindfold is a snake), 
and thus she and the Jews are condemned to hell and will not be admitted to the afterlife.” 
The statue of Synagoga on the southern facade of Erfurt cathedral from the 1330s (Figure 
30.2), for example, portrays a different type of the symbol. Here, Synagoga appears without 
her blindfold, as a defeated elderly woman holding a goat’s head in her right hand,”° thus 
connecting her to the Devil.”* 

In the Bible Moralisée, Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale Cod. Fr. 166, fol. 40v (Figure 30.3), 
two evangelists appear as they place the Synagoga in a sarcophagus, while another two mourn 
for her. The Synagoga wears a crown and she holds the Tablets of the Covenant in her hands. 
Jesus stands at the foot of the sarcophagus and blesses the corpse, while the Ecclesia crowned 
as the Synagoga’s successor stands at the top of the sarcophagus. What is significant about this 
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Figure 50.2 Synagoga, southern facade of Erfurt cathedral from the 1330s. 
Source: Photo taken by the author. 


image is that Synagoga must die, so the Jews are tied not only to the world of the dead but also 
to the regime of darkness, evil and the devil. The commandments of the old law are depicted 
as the conduct of heathens, so that a parallel is drawn here between pagan culture and the 
contemporary Jewish world.”> These accounts illustrate for the observers the importance 
and necessity of the transition from the old law to the new law. The Jews are depicted as 
failing to internalize these ideas and took the wrong path; therefore, the relative tolerance 
shown toward them is no longer valid and consequently they face extinction. 

In many written and artistic Christian sources, we find an anti-Jewish portrayal of an 
alleged Jewish costume of desecrating the Host or blood libels. The stories and images are 
so common that we find, for example, the story of Simon of Trent being used as a joke ina 
Facebook post from 3 April 2015 wishing “Happy Passover.” Following Miri Rubin’s meth- 
odology, who ties together blood libels and accusations of host desecration in texts, images 
and drama, in what follows I wish to further discuss the issue of “staging,” or the public 
sphere of the accusations, with a focus on images and texts written in the vernacular lan- 
guage. First, I will discuss the Castilian thirteenth-century Cdntigas de Santa Maria, then the 
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Figure 30.3 Bible Moralisée, Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale Cod. Fr. 166, fol. 40v (open access). 


Source: gallica.bnf.fr / Bibliothéque nationale de France. 


fifteenth-century English Croxton Play of the Sacrament, and conclude with a brief analysis of 
the contemporary demonstration of the play. 

Alfonso X, king of Castile, compiled hundreds of poems ascribed to him and which 
were dedicated to the Virgin Mary.”° This collection of stories and songs, entitled the 
Cantigas de Santa Maria, which is also accompanied by illuminations, was compiled over a 
period of three decades and completed in the year 1284.?7 It was written in the vernacular 
Galician-Portuguese common in Castile, and some of the poems in it were designed to be 
read and sung aloud, as they are accompanied by musical notes. Thus, their performative 
aspect is clear.7? The book’s anti-Jewish illustrations and stories have been discussed in 
previous research. Louise Mirrer addressed the portrayal of the bodies of Jews in the book’s 
text and illuminations.?? Albert Bagby studied Alfonso X’s attitude toward the Jews by 
comparing the songs that refer to Jews in the Cantigas de Santa Maria with other contempo- 
rary popular songs that also referred to the Jews that were circulating in Europe.” Dwayne 
E. Carpenter studied the amount of hostility against the Jews in the Cantigas de Santa Maria 
by researching all the poems that mention the Jews.”! Pamela Patton suggests studying the 
image of the Jew in Alfonso X’s book not as a measure of the King’s hostility toward the 
Jews, but rather in order to learn about the anti-Jewish attitude of Christian Castilian soci- 
ety. The illuminations in Alfonso’s book not only illustrate the text but also interpret it; in 
some instances, the artists added information to the poem, so even if the Jew did not partic- 
ipate as a main character in a story, the artist portrayed him in most scenes and emphasized 
his grotesque nature.” 

Patton points to an example of this phenomenon in the illuminations of Cdntiga 3 
(Figure 30.4), which tell the story of Theophilus. Although the Jew in the song is mentioned 
in only a single verse, the illustrations portray the Jew in two scenes out of six. The text 
states that Theophilus acted on the advice of a Jew, “per conssello dun judeu,??? and the scenes 
portray the Jew as associated with and resembling the Devil in his grotesque appearance. 
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Figure 30.4 Alfonso X, Cantigas de Santa Maria, Codice Rico T- I-1 del Escorial, fol. 5r (c. 1280) 
cantiga 3. Castile, c.1252—1284. Patrimonio Nacional. Real Biblioteca del Monaste- 
rio de El Escorial. 
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Figure 50.5 Alfonso X, Cantigas de Santa Maria, Codice Rico T- I-1 del Escorial, fol. 20v (c. 1280) 
cantiga 3. Castile, c.1252-1284. Patrimonio Nacional. Real Biblioteca del Monas- 
terio de El Escorial. 
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The negligible mention of the Jew implies the anti-Jewish nature of the text in the Cantigas 
de Santa Maria, for the audience needed no further information to understand the close re- 
lationship and supposed alliance between the Jew and the Devil. It seems that there was a 
public demand for such depictions, since most of the stories in the book were already famil- 
iar in Western Europe, and only a few of them were original. 

In Céntiga 12 (Figure 30.5) we are told that the Jews of Toledo were caught by the 
Archbishop and his congregation as they were spitting at and cursing a wax image of Jesus 
and later placing him on an improvised cross.°! The idea of Jews mocking a wax crucifix 
appears also in Alfonso X’s book of law, Las Siete Partidas, 7.24.2,°° where the King wrote 
that he had heard that in some places the Jews abduct Christian children on Good Friday 
and place them on a cross, but if they do not find such children, they create a wax image and 
crucify it. Alfonso X mentions that if these incidents turned out to be true in his kingdom, 
the Jews who carried them out would be executed. The King’s reference to this issue in his 
law book and in the Cantigas de Santa Maria indicates the prevalence of such stories. ‘The fact 
that these incidents appear both in a popular illuminated book of poetry and in a book of 
law reinforces the notion that it is not merely a legend or rumor, and suggests that they are 
true. Although Alfonso X wrote that he had heard rumors of such accusations, and did not 
report actual incidents in his kingdom, the fact that he enacted a law to be used in case such 
events occurred strongly suggests that the story represents a situation that could conceivably 
be faced. 

Now let us turn to an altarpiece image from Catalonia, c. 1400, where we find an illustra- 
tion to the well-known Paris Tale of 1290, where a Christian woman stole the host and gave it 
to the Jewish pawn-man, who is seen here stabbing the host and after throwing it into a boil- 
ing cauldron the image of Christ appears.°° The image here portrays simultaneous phases 
of the story and includes a visual distinction between the Jewish boy, who is represented as 
resembling Jesus, and his dark skinned father. At the end, the mother and son convert, while 
the father is executed. A similar story is found in a fifteenth-century liturgical drama; the 
Croxton Play of the Sacrament was written in the East Midland dialect of Middle English not 
long after 1461, the year in which the event that is the central topic of the play is supposed 
to have taken place. The Play of the Sacrament is set in Aragon and tells the story of a miracle 
in which a rich Jewish merchant named Jonathas and his companions purchase the conse- 
crated Host from a Christian merchant called Aristorius, and subject it to a series of tests in 
order to determine the truth of the Christian claim that Christ is present in it. When that 
becomes evident the Jews convert.>/ 

According to David Bevington the play was probably performed during the Feast of Corpus 
Christi. The last scene takes place in church, and thus the audience would feel like they were 
experiencing an actual liturgical ceremony instead of a merely a play. He even mentions 
a demonstration of the Mass at the medieval conference in Kalamazoo, where “the many 
members of religious orders who were there all stood or knelt at the appropriate times as 
the Mass was sung, so that one could never be sure whether one was beholding a Mass or a 
theatrical event.”*? He compares the modern experience to that of the medieval audience. 

Now let us move beyond the medieval period to the twenty-first century. As part of the 
production of the Blood Project, the play was staged in Oxford on 10 January 2004. Here 
we start with an opening of a puppet show, where the Jew wears a yellow star and the players 
performing the role of the Jew all wear black with yellow gloves. This stereotypical color to 
portray the Jews reveals more about the modern audience rather than the medieval past. 
According to the director in the program: 
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Our aim in staging the Croxton Play of the Sacrament is not to endorse its objec- 
tionable and fantastical images of Jews, but to expose them. In order to expose the 
Jewish caricature, we have followed its exaggeration in the Croxton Play. We have 
adopted a self-consciously theatrical style in acting and costumes, which also play 
on medieval Christian symbolism: yellow, the color of perfidy, was frequently used 
in portrayals of Jews. 


The play was reviewed by Angie Johnson in The Oxford Times: 


It’s a curious piece. In this apparently anti-Semitic play the secular Christian 
characters are, in my opinion, much more wicked, and when this was written 
the Jews had long been expelled from England. This leads to some dubious 
characterizations—at one point the Jews thank Mohammed!*? 


Both in Alfonso X’s book and in the play, the actual story happens in a city or a country far 
from the origin of the place where the story/play was written. This could hint at a larger 
understanding of the so-called “Jewish conspiracy” to harm the body of Jesus and to dese- 
crate the host in a reenactment of a ritual similar to the crucifixion and the church Mass. It 
appears that there was a common public discourse of Jew hatred, both verbally and visually, 
which transcended languages and borders. Thus, while in Castile the Jews were very much 
present in Alfonso X’s court, the Jews of England were expelled in 1290 and there was no 
single Jew living in England during the time the play was written. Hence, in the English 
play, the imagined rituals of the Jews are received as facts known from outer sources, and 
the “hermeneutical Jew,” to use Jeremey Cohen’s term, is intended to better reinforce the 
stance of the “Real Presence of Christ in the Mass” at the time and place where it was writ- 
ten.‘ A similar understanding of the play is articulated in Anthony Bale’s summary of the 
play’s modern production. In both cases, the performance is intended toward a Christian 
audience with a clear agenda and it may teach us nothing about actual Jewish rituals, but 
we do realize how they were perceived. We saw that the audience of these displays plays 
an important part in designing the scenes’ iconography and be it a medieval manuscript, a 
cathedral sculpture, a play or a post on social media, they take part in “contributing” to a 
distorted and antisemitic view of the Jews. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND JUDEOPHOBIA 
Jonathan Judaken 


The great philosophers of the Western canon have played a pivotal role not only in the 
development of Judeophobia but also in the struggle against it. Judaism served as a foil 
in defining Christianity for its key theologians. Philosophers also played an integral role 
in the shift from religious anti-Judaism to racial anti-Semitism.' But they have also been 
important critics of racism. This ambivalence runs through Western thought. Jews were 
good to think with: they became paradigms for considerations about salvation, the malle- 
ability or unchangeability of human nature, for discussions about revealed religion versus 
natural laws, and for deliberations about human rights, tolerance of difference, secular uni- 
versalism, and political modernization. These philosophical ideals ran into the headwinds 
of scientific racism. Post-Holocaust, philosophers criticized the contribution of the philo- 
sophical tradition to the development of racism, as well as its failure to counter it, as part of 
broader reassessments of the limits of Western thought. 


shee 


While stereotypes about Jews emerged in the ancient period, the key turning point in the 
history of Judeophobia was the break between the early Jesus movement and the rise of 
Christianity. Shifting from a persecuted group to the official religion of the Roman Empire 
in the fourth century, the Church Fathers’ supersessionism defined the New Testament 
against the Old. One of the four “Doctors” of the Latin Church, sainted for his contribution 
to Christian theology and arguably the most influential Christian philosopher ever, was 
Augustine of Hippo (354-430). His doctrine of “Jewish witness” established the Catholic 
Church’s position on Jews and Judaism from the time of his death until the Second Vatican 
Council in the 1960s.” 

There was a dualism to Augustine’s doctrine. On the one hand, just like Cain who slew 
his brother Abel, so too were Jews doomed to exile and subordination for the murder of 
Jesus. On the other hand, Jews should also be protected from grievous harm by gentile 
rulers, since wherever they lived in the diaspora, they carried the Old Testament, which 
testified to Jesus’s fulfillment as the messiah, and to Jewish blindness and rejection. Augus- 
tine’s reading of Psalms 59:12 defined his doctrine: “Slay them not, lest at any time they 
forget your law; scatter them in your might.” This ensured survival at the cost of subjugation 
and dispersion, which bore witness to the light of Christianity. At the end of times, Jews 
would finally fulfill their role in the drama of Christian salvation as witnesses to the truth 
of Christianity. Augustine’s duality underlay not only Catholic philosophy but also Luther’s 
views on Jews, since he began his career as an Augustinian monk. 
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This ambivalence also runs through Enlightenment thinkers who followed in the wake 
of Baruch Spinoza’s (1632-1677) critical assault on the revealed veracity of the Bible in 
his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus (1670).? Spinoza’s bombshell argued that the Bible was not 
revealed at one time for all time. Instead, it was a human document whose contradictions 
and repetitions showed that different groups and individuals wrote it over time. A critique 
of revealed religion in the name of natural truth, the Tractatus denies prophecy, miracles, 
and Jewish chosenness and calls for a historical reading of the scriptures. The truths of 
religion, such as they are, can be found in both the New and the Old Testament, but are 
already inscribed in human hearts. As such, they are natural and universal insofar as they 
are enacted in virtuous action. Jewish law was nothing but the ancient constitution of the 
Jewish people now moribund. Spinoza consequently called for a free state in which everyone 
is allowed “to think what they wish and to say what they think.”* 

Influenced by Spinoza and John Locke’s Letter on Toleration (1689), the English Deist John 
Toland (1670-1722) was among the first to call for Jewish civic equality in Reasons for Natural- 
izing the Jews in Great Britain and Ireland (1714).° He argued that Jews, like all people, were “a 
mixture of good and bad” and “that they are obedient, peaceable, useful, and advantageous 
as any; and even more so than many others.” He insisted that if they were naturalized, their 
faults would be abated, since they were a product of the conditions of their abject status.° 

Francois-Marie-Arouet de Voltaire (1694—1778), the leading light of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was far less kind to Jews in his writings.’ His Philosophical Dictionary (1764) maintained 
that Jews were merciless merchants who cared only for their own kind, that their law was 
savage and superstitious, that they were cannibals, and “that this little people, new, igno- 
rant, rude, still lacking the arts,” produced nothing original, but would sell anything for a 
price. Echoing Augustine, he nonetheless insisted, “Still, we ought not to burn them.” In 
fact, a firm adherent of religious tolerance, he was critical of the Christian persecution of 
Jews: “you were monsters of cruelty and fanaticism in Palestine,” he writes, “[but] we have 
been so in Europe: my friends, let all this be forgotten.”® 

The most significant Jewish philosopher of the Enlightenment was Moses Mendelssohn, 
who defended Jews against the ongoing barbs of both Christians and Enlightened philosophes 
like Voltaire, but who also sought to fend off Spinoza’s critique of Judaism.’ The subtitle of 
his treatise, Jerusalem: Or on Religious Power and Judaism (1783), summarized the two main 
claims of the work. Like Spinoza, the first part argues for the separation of church and state 
to countermand those with religious power who might enforce their views on minorities. 
But Mendelssohn goes a step further than Spinoza and, like Toland, argues for the rights of 
Jews to civic equality. The second part maintains that Judaism was not a revealed religion 
in the Christian sense. Instead, Mendelssohn argued it was a divinely ordained legislation 
intended to limit the human proclivity toward idolatry. It established a “living script” for 
Jews to follow that constantly spurs reflection about its meaning, inculcates morality, and 
drives the Jewish search for truth.!° In a twist on Spinoza, knowledge derived from reason 
is wholly different from following the Jewish “constitution,” Mendelssohn argues, since each 
belonged to separate realms and were therefore not in tension. 

The Enlightenment philosopher with the greatest influence on the philosophical canon 
was Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). His views on Judaism were influenced by Spinoza, the 
English Deists, and Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem, but were ultimately stamped by his Lutheran 
heritage.!! Kant’s life coincided with the entrance of Jews into public intellectual debates 
in German-speaking lands, several of whom were key in disseminating his philosophy in 
Berlin and Vienna.!? When Mendelssohn sat in on his lectures in Konigsberg, Kant silenced 
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the Judeophobic jeers of students with a solemn show of respect to Mendelssohn, a stance 
congruent with his doctrine that every rational human being should be treated likewise. 

However, in Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone (1793), Kant would damn Judaism in 
fateful terms. Like the Deists, he condemned dogma and ceremonies as leading all religious 
adherents astray. Kant sought to confine religious belief to the religion of reason. He main- 
tained this was the faith of the original Christians, who utilized divine commandment only 
to encourage respect for moral duty, which was the end point of all religions.'* He also drew 
up an evolutionary ladder, claiming that “Judaism is not really a religion at all” since, as 
Spinoza and Mendelssohn had suggested, it was a “constitution” that required conforming 
to the law, but without inner conviction or purity of motive guiding action, and only to be 
followed by a select group who claimed that they were chosen.!* Judaism was therefore not 
suited to establishing a universal church. Four years later, in Anthropology from a Pragmatic 
Viewpoint, he condemns Jews for their “usurious spirit,” their “deceitfulness,” and maintains 
that they are a nation “bound together by a superstition.” They should adopt the “religion 
of Jesus,” he enjoins, to help prepare them for the transcendence of their superstitions only 
possible with immersion into the religion of reason. Notoriously, he suggests that this final 
conversion would result in the “the euthanasia of the Jewish people,” a statement with a dire 
afterlife.’ 

Like Kant and most other German philosophers of the period, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
Hegel (1770-1831) was steeped in the Lutheran anti-Jewish teaching of contempt that wound 
its way into his writing. Judaism was a foil for Hegel’s reflections on the relationship between 
philosophy and theology, !° Coming of age at the theological seminary in Tubingen, Hegel 
nonetheless absorbed the Enlightenment critique of religion. Unlike Kant, however, who 
sought to overcome Christianity in the religion of reason, Hegel sought to shuck off the 
Christian shell while preserving Christianity’s inner moral kernel. 

Christian supersessionism was arguably the model for the dialectical reason that was 
the signature of Hegelian philosophy. All cultures, maintained Hegel, offer something 
to the dialectical evolution of world Spirit, but when they are absorbed into a higher 
order of development, they tend to dissipate. The “dark riddle” of Judaism that at- 
tracted and repelled Hegel throughout his life was that Jews and Judaism persisted 
even though their historical contribution had long ended.'’ Hegel’s views on Judaism 
changed alongside his shifting reflections on Christianity, as did his attitudes toward 
Jewish emancipation (i.e. civil rights and political equality), which he rejected in his 
youth. But in his more mature Philosophy of Right (1820) when he was the philosopher king 
in Germany, he “categorically recommended the inclusion of Jews in the body politic on 
equal footing with others.”!® 

The period 1820-1848, with those favoring emancipation pitted against those who fought 
against it, is illustrated in the debate between the two young Hegelians, Bruno Bauer (1809— 
1882) and Karl Marx (1818-1883). In his 1843 work The Jewish Question, Bauer spoke as 
an opponent of Jewish civic equality. He lamented that while advocates of emancipation 
demanded that Christians give up their prejudices, they could not demand the same of 
Jews because Jewish chauvinism was baked into Judaism. Following Hegel’s line, Bauer 
claimed that Jews are an unhistorical people possessing an “oriental nature” that limited 
human liberty and progress.!? For Bauer, as for Hegel, Judaism and Christianity remained 
absolutely irreconcilable. But, in a starkly modern phrase, Bauer insisted, “The opposition 
is no longer religious, it is scientific.” Jewish atavism and their “perpetual segregation from 
others” meant that for him Jews could never be equal citizens.”° 
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In his famous reply, On the Jewish Question, Marx argued against his one-time teacher. He 
was for the political emancipation of Jews. The thrust of his argument, however, stressed the 
distinction between political emancipation and human emancipation. Here it took a nasty 
turn. Flipping Bauer’s Hegelianism on its head, Marx insisted that civic and political eman- 
cipation depended upon economic emancipation, which meant emancipation from com- 
merce and “huckstering,” which he identified with Jews. Judaism served as a synonym for 
financial and merchant capitalism, which Marx insisted objectified and alienated humans, 
transforming all human relationships into “exchange objects.” “What is the profane basis 
of Judaism?” wrote Marx. “Practical need, self-interest. What is the worldly cult of the Jew? 
Huckstering. What is his worldly god? Money.” Judaism as such had thoroughly contami- 
nated Christian society with “the practical Jewish spirit.” Marx’s equating Judaism with 
capitalism did not bode well: “The social emancipation of the Jew is the emancipation of society 
Jrom Judaism,” he wrote in his final line.?! 

While Marx’s argument for Jewish emancipation differentiated his position from the 
French utopian socialists, he did echo their use of images of Jews and Judaism to critique 
capitalism. The utopian socialists argued that industrialization and capitalism created a 
new aristocracy of money.” Their target was the July Monarchy (1830-1848), where under 
Louis Philippe, an elite dominated, including several Jewish families, especially the Roth- 
schilds, who became the new symbol of everything that nascent socialism opposed. Charles 
Fourier (1772-1837) and Pierre-Joseph Proudhon (1809—1865) identified Jews with this new 
plutocracy of financial and merchant capitalism that like the aristocracy of the ancien regime 
were parasites on the body of the nation. One of Fourier’s disciples, Alphonse de Toussenel 
(1803-1885), author of Les Jurfs, rows de Vépoque (The Jews, Kings of the Age, 1845), became 
the most influential socialist Judeophobe. Targeting the Rothschilds, he argued that Jews 
dominated France by controlling its financial markets, corrupting its politics, and distorting 
the legal system. This socialist critique thus overlapped with Conservative Catholic and 
Protestant Christians who linked Jews to the degenerate forces of modernity: the contagion 
they identified with Jewish banking, commerce, the stock market, and industry. 

Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900), too, was a powerful critic of modernity, objecting to 
how mass society eroded the capacity for individuality and creativity. Contrary to received 
opinion about him, however, in an era when anti-Semitism emerged as a political platform 
undergirded by racial theory, Nietzsche scoffed at it in his writing as a herd mentality. After 
his mental breakdown in the last decade of his life, and while under the care of his sister, who 
was married to the anti-Semitic agitator Bernhard Forster, his ideas were curated to appeal 
to German nationalists and imperialists, and he would later become an icon for the Nazis 
who appropriated his ideas through selective quotation.” This was facilitated by Nietzsche’s 
questioning of absolute moral values and truth, his valorization of a warrior ethos, his use 
of Social Darwinian metaphors of struggle, and his celebration of noble virtues against the 
“slave morality” of the masses, which Nietzsche argued came from Christianity. His poetic, 
aphoristic style for expressing his ideas also lent his thought to adoption by many other 
groups who each had their own version of Nietzsche.”* 

Nietzsche discussed three kinds of Jews in his writing.”° He clearly expressed admiration 
for biblical Judaism, peopled as it was by warriors and value creators. Nietzsche also valued 
modern Jews and the Jewish contribution to culture in works like Beyond Good and Evil (1886) 
and in book five of The Gay Science (1887). He even suggested in Daybreak (1881) that Jews 
were “the strongest, toughest, and purest race now living in Europe.” But, like Enlighten- 
ment thinkers before him, Nietzsche faulted Jews as the originators of Christianity, which 
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he lambasted. His harshest criticism of Jews focused on the role of the Jewish prophets 
and priests in transmitting to Christians a “slave morality” responsible for modern deca- 
dence that he denounced in utilitarianism, liberalism, socialism, and democracy, but also in 
nationalism and political anti-Semitism. He developed these arguments in Beyond Good and 
Evil (1886) and especially in On the Genealogy of Morals (1887).76 

When he died in 1900, Nietzsche had become a legend. He was later overtly embraced 
by Nazi philosophers like Alfred Baeumler, who used his ideas to legitimate notions of racial 
hygiene and eugenics. But as evidence of how motile Nietzsche’s thought could be, in 1936, 
in a series of lectures, one of the most famous philosophers of the twentieth century, and 
certainly the most renowned to have embraced the Nazis, Martin Heidegger (1889-1976), 
drew upon Nietzsche to critique Baeumler and National Socialist biological racism. 

Heidegger courted the Nazi Party in April of 1933 when he maneuvered to obtain the 
post of Rector of the University of Freiburg, a leading center for the new philosophical 
current, phenomenology, which he gave his own existential twist. While his reign as a 
Nazi official ended when he resigned as Rector in April 1934, Heidegger continued to end 
classes by saluting Hitler, and he remained a member of the Nazi Party until 1945. Waves of 
debate about whether and how Heidegger’s philosophy is linked to his Nazi past continue to 
rage among exegetes.7/ What is clear is that Heidegger rejected biologically based racism, 
but not Judeophobia. While the evidence for this was apparent from snippets in his letters 
and speeches, with the publication in 2014 of his oilcloth Black Notebooks, replete with stock 
Judeophobic stereotypes, this is now conclusive. “Jewry” functions in the Black Notebooks as 
the personification of the targets of Heidegger’s thinking—western metaphysics, “empty 
rationality and calculability,” technology, and capitalist modernity—serving as the progen- 
itors of those values in the nation-states that competed with Germany: above all America 
and England.”° Despite Heidegger’s biases, he also opened new modes of philosophizing 
that helped spur some of his students like Hannah Arendt (1906-1975) and Emmanuel Lev- 
inas (1906—1995) to confront the axiomatic assumptions and unquestioned conventions that 
underpin how we think of Western philosophy and its place in rationalizing race thinking 
and Judeophobia. 

Levinas’s ethical project focuses on the infinite responsibility for the Other, violated by 
the racism inherent in Western thought. His mentor’s accommodation to Nazism upended 
him. In “Reflections on the Philosophy of Hitlerism” (1934), Levinas began to reckon with 
the failures of philosophy. He mused on why philosophy was not immune to anti-Semitism 
and on the role it played in developing the premises that led to Nazism. In a robust corpus 
of works that followed in both a Western and explicitly Jewish idiom, he would persistently 
explore how our obligation for Others ought to be the primordial concern for philosophy, 
but it is too often overlooked by philosophers. 

If Levinas’s oeuvre was an internal critique of the philosophical tradition, then Arendt’s 
contribution was to historicize the stream of modern European ideas and institutions link- 
ing anti-Semitism, imperialism, totalitarianism, and genocide. Her masterwork develop- 
ing these connections was The Origins of Totalitarianism (1951). The tome has three parts 
that are roughly chronological, but which overlap. “Antisemitism” considers the dark side 
of the Enlightenment; “Imperialism” links European expansion abroad with a discussion 
of the rise of the Germanic pan-movements in Europe as the apex of ethno-nationalism in 
the nineteenth century; and “Totalitarianism” covers the twentieth century that reached 
its apogee in the death camps and the gulag archipelago. The book was a touchstone for 
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scholars who wanted to understand the issues it raised. Today it has been revived as a key ref- 
erence point for those committed to comprehending the correlations between Judeophobia, 
Negrophobia, colonialism, racial imperialism, and genocide. 

Arendt’s coverage of the Adolf Eichmann trial, published as Ezchmann in Jerusalem: Reflec- 
tions on the Banality of Evil (1963), was another lightning rod. In examining what made E1ch- 
mann evil, she considered his unthinking duty to his superiors, his bureaucratic mentality, 
his social climbing within the Nazi hierarchy, and consequently his inability to grasp the 
larger moral ramifications of his choices. Arendt’s point is that the most heinous forms of 
evil are not necessarily monstrous, committed by vicious ideologues, but often banal, perpe- 
trated by ordinary men working within evil systems. 

Jean-Paul Sartre (1905-1980) visited Germany in 1934 to learn more about phenom- 
enology and existentialism from Edmond Husserl and from Heidegger, making him the 
intellectual progeny of Heidegger as well. In the fall of 1944, as the Nazi regime was 
crumbling, he penned another of the great treatises that sought to rip apart anti-Jewish 
racism: Anti-Semite and Jew (1946).2? Drawing from the work of African American writer 
Richard Wright who claimed, “There is no Negro problem in the United States, there is 
only a White problem,” Sartre flipped the script on anti-Semites, insisting that there is no 
Jewish problem, only a problem with anti-Semites, whose portrait he drew. Sartre offered 
an existentialist analysis of the Jewish question, insisting that anti-Semitism at its core is a 
“fear of the human condition.”°” By this Sartre meant that humans are free, but they must 
make meaning of their absurd lives. In situations of crisis and eras of tumultuous change, 
rather than assume this responsibility to define the self, racists impute to the imaginary Jew 
or racialized Other all that ails them. Sartre was in dialogue not only with Wright but with 
thinkers like Aimé Césaire, Frantz Fanon, and Albert Memmi, whose work he helped to 
highlight by writing prefaces to their ground-breaking anti-racist books, which often linked 
Judeophobia, Negrophobia, Islamophobia, and xenophobia, examining the entanglements 
of anti-Semitism with other forms of persecution and oppression.*! 

The coterie of philosophers associated with the Frankfurt School were another group 
of pioneers who developed their contribution to understanding anti-Semitism by bringing 
together the sociology of Max Weber, the economic analysis of Marxism, and the insights 
of psychoanalysis.*? Their greatest collective product was the five-volume Studies in Prejudice 
series. Its most ambitious tome was a collaborative work led by Theodor Adorno, The Author- 
itarian Personality (1950). Like Sartre’s portrait of the anti-Semite, The Authoritarian Personality 
sought to identify the roots of fascist and anti-Semitic personalities. The authors proposed 
that by examining a series of traits (i.e. “Conventionalism,” “Authoritarian submission,” 
“Authoritarian aggression,’ “Superstition and stereotypy,” “Power and ‘toughness,” 
“Destructiveness and cynicism,” “Projectivity,” and “Sex’) through measuring responses 
to a series of questions on the F-Scale—where the F stood for fascist—it would be possi- 
ble to determine an individual’s tendency not only toward fascism but to the correlated 
anti-Semitism, xenophobia, and authoritarianism.°? Although the methodology in the work 
received criticism, it had an enormous impact on the types of studies conducted by social 
psychologists following its publication. 

The Frankfurt School’s more speculative, philosophical tome was Max Horkheimer and 
Adorno’s Dialectic of Enlightenment. Originally published in 1947, with the concluding segment 
on the “The Elements of Anti-Semitism” added in 1949, Horkheimer and Adorno consider 
anti-Semitism within the development of Western reason and the administered society of 
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modernity. They trace this from ancient Greece through the Enlightenment and into the 
mass culture of modernity. The dialectic that unfolds reveals a dark side to the Enlighten- 
ment whose obsession with classification resulted in sorting all of nature into categories, 
including humans into racial groups. The book concludes with a series of theses about the 
underlying causes of anti-Semitism that are unified by their socio-psychoanalytic approach, 
with Freud’s theory of projection at its heart. Anti-Semites project onto Jews those aspects 
of themselves that they find uncomfortable, morally abject, or vile, Horkheimer and Adorno 
argued. 

A reconsideration of Western philosophy and the Enlightenment project would continue 
in the generation of French thinkers grouped together as post-structuralists or postmodern- 
ists. An exemplar is Jean-Francois Lyotard (1924-1998), since his work, The Postmodern Con- 
dition (1979), gave the term “postmodern” philosophical heft, even as themes related to Jews 
and the Holocaust became more pronounced in his oeuvre. As early as his essays “Jewish 
Oedipus” (1970) and “Figure Foreclosed” (1984), Lyotard linked the problems in psychoa- 
nalysis and philosophy that he was considering by suggesting that “the Jew” was the uncon- 
scious of Western thought, an Otherness or alterity that the European tradition consistently 
excluded or repressed. In Hezdegger and “the Jews” (1988), Lyotard developed these insights 
to deconstruct Heidegger’s project, which was centrally concerned with the forgetfulness 
of Being. Heidegger’s role in the Nazi Party, and more perniciously the fact that he made 
almost no comment about the Holocaust in the postwar period, implicated him in the silenc- 
ing, repression, and forgetting of “the jews.” This refusal to capitalize “the jews” indicated 
that Lyotard was allegorizing them as a figure of the Other who is marginalized and sup- 
pressed in Western culture. In The Hyphen: Between Jews and Christianity (1993), Lyotard traced 
the origins of Jewish repression to the hyphen in the so-called Judeo-Christian tradition. 
Through a reading of Paul’s Epistles, so influential to Augustine’s theology, Lyotard argued 
that the hyphen marked the erasure of difference between Jewish and Christian conceptions 
of time, memory, history, election, revelation, redemption, justice, and ethics. The hyphen 
thus marked the appropriation of Judaism by Christianity and the suppression of Jewish 
difference. Consequently, Lyotard’s analysis of anti-Semitism encompassed a critique of the 
whole Western philosophical tradition, using the figure of “the Jew” to demonstrate the 
West’s incapacity to remain open to heterogeneity and alterity. 

A generation of post-postmodernist radical intellectuals have taken center stage today, 
including Slavo] Zizek, Georgio Agamben, Gianni Vattimo, and Alain Badiou, currently 
the biggest selling philosopher from France. These thinkers have self-consciously adopted 
a neo-Pauline, secular supersessionism that provides intellectual cover for the anti-Zionism 
of the far left that they support. Badiou, for example, is hostile to all forms of identitarian 
politics, but Jews are particularly subject to the venom from his pen.°* In Saint Paul (1997), 
he addresses his foundational principle: universalism. Badiou maintains that what was rev- 
olutionary in Paul’s thought was his affirmation of a universalism that transcends the tribal, 
ethnic, national identity of Jews, or any other group, epitomized in Paul’s formulation, 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is no male and female, 
for you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Galatians 3:28). 

In “Uses of the Word ‘Jew,” a collection of polemical essays (2005), Badiou’s goal as 
Socratic gadfly is to usurp the word “Jew” (he says “liberate” it) from those he main- 
tains monopolize its use. He lumps them together in an execrable acronym, the “triplet 
Shoah-Israel-Tradition, or SIT.’*° For Badiou, ethnic or religious Jews are inauthentic, 
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instrumentalizing the Holocaust to foreclose criticism of “the colonial state of Israel.” True 
Jewish universalism, according to Badiou, has always sought to break with Jewish particu- 
larism. Badiou therefore valorizes only “non-Jewish Jews,” as Trotsky’s biographer Isaac 
Deutscher famously called them, like Spinoza and Marx. In “Anti-Semitism Everywhere” in 
France Today (2011), written with Eric Hazan, their ironic title is intended to downplay the 
serious threat of Judeophobia in France, which they argue is part of an inquisitorial atmos- 
phere used to stigmatize Muslims and the far left.*° 
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Badiou and the neo-Pauline tradition that they have resuscitated consequently bring this 
account full circle. It indicates the persistence of how Christian and then universalist phil- 
osophical theorems have been articulated by using Jews and Judaism as an ambivalent foil. 
The resulting philosophical Judeophobia proves paradoxical. Christianity inadequately 
failed to recognize its Jewish inheritance, but also ultimately failed to overcome it, with Jews 
and Judaism presented as pre-Christian holdovers. The Enlightenment and modernity only 
deepened the tension. Judaism was represented as a residue of pre-modern superstition even 
as Jews were depicted as the archetypal benefactors of modernization spinning out of control. 
Jews were epitomized as cosmopolitan anti-nationalists (i.e. strangers, outsiders, nomads, im- 
migrants, internationalists) and as self-segregating tribal or even national particularists. In 
either case, they were the embodied projection of an unchanging but nonetheless contradic- 
tory essence. As race thinking developed into scientific racism in the nineteenth century, the 
most canonic philosophers played a key role in the development and secularization of anti- 
Semitism. But since the Enlightenment, and especially after the Holocaust, philosophers 
have also sought to establish the basis of anti-racist theorizing, reconsidering how humans 
think about difference. They have developed the scaffolding of a philosophy critical of Jud- 
eophobia. But as is the case with anti-racism generally, there is much work yet to be done. 
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GENDER AND ANTISEMITISM 


Christina von Braun 


What elements empower antisemitic images to last over the centuries? What allows them to 
appear time and again, albeit in a transformed guise? It is true that antisemitic stereotypes 
mutate from one historical epoch to the next. At a period where German society was dom1- 
nated by the church, “the Jew” was the “murderer of god” (Gottesmérder); for the nationalists 
of the nineteenth century he became the “traitor” and the “vagabond without fatherland” 
(vaterlandsloser Geselle), and for the racist antisemites the Jew was the incorporation of a “dis- 
ease” that infected and poisoned the Aryan collective body. Yet, there was always a core that 
remained unchanged, that was stored in the collective unconscious and ready to reappear 
in times of crisis (such as pandemics like the plague and Corona) or during deep cultural 
changes (such as the transition to modernity), allowing for skilled demagogues to activate it 
in a new form and canalize feelings in search of an “explanation” for the present malaise. 
Certainly, antisemitism serves, in the words of the French sociologist Freddy Raphaél, “as a 
means by which a society tries to deal with the pressing problems of its time.”! This explains 
why every guise of new antisemitism is always closely linked to these problems. And yet, 
there is an unchanging core hidden behind the changing narratives, and it is this core, of 
which residues can be found both in the collective and the individual psyche, that indicates 
a close relation to gender issues. 

With gender, too, we find misogynous stereotypes that reflect changing norms of sex- 
uality and the re-writing of the symbolic gender order. With gender, too, we encounter a 
shift from religious to biological notions of otherness during the secularization process. It 
is therefore well worth investigating the history of antisemitism under the auspices of its 
sexual and gendered dimensions. We could ask, in the words of Susannah Heschel, about 
“the erotic pleasure that is experienced by the verbal and physical cruelty of racism and 
antisemitism.”* And we could also reflect on the parallels between antisemitism and sexual 
defamation or ideas of impurity. Much excellent research has been dedicated to the history 
of antisemitism, and questions of sexuality and gender are often prominent in these texts.° 
However, as both antisemitic and sexual images move on an elusive, highly emotional, even 
phantasmatic level, and as they do “not make a sharp distinction between narratives and 


action,”* 


the analysis of their links demands a form of exploration that takes psychological, 
unconscious dynamics into account while at the same time pursuing a close reading of the 
historical facts and the cultural imaginations they are based on. 

To get to this core, it is important to recall that Christianity arose in the same century that 
Judaism turned from a religion based on a specific territory to the rabbinic Judaism of the 
diaspora. From then on, the development of the two religions was in many respects prede- 


termined by the way they interacted. Of course, there was anti-Judaism already in antiquity 
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linked, among other things, to the fact Judaism had introduced monotheism at a time where 
all the other pantheons around the Mediterranean were inhabited by many gods. But the 
specific anti-Judaism that developed after the first century was built on the conflicts and 
the rivalry between Judaism and Christianity. And these factors would constitute the core 
of antisemitism. (When Islam arose from the sixth century onward it would adopt some of 
these structures.) 

To give an example: a good part of the cultural imaginations of antisemitism was condi- 
tioned by the fact that the Christian religion confronts the believer with an intrinsic prob- 
lem. All religions proceed from the assumption of an exchange between God and man. 
Man sacrifices himself — vicariously in a gift — to secure God’s protection. In Christian 
religion, however, it is not man who offers a sacrifice to God, but the other way around: 
God offers himself — in his Son — for the redemption of man. The believer cannot respond 
to such a divine gift with anything adequate; the law of barter is abolished. A debt arises 
that can never be paid. This debt leaves the Christian only three possibilities. The first is 
blind, obedient faith. “The gift of the believer is first the gift of himself through faith, the 
gesture of absolute trust.”? The second possibility is the “exit from self-inflicted immaturity” 
(Kant) through the Enlightenment. One can indeed see here one of the reasons why the 
process of secularization began in Christian culture. However, this liberation also implied 
the renouncement of divine protection which many refused. So, the third possibility became 
ever more important: it consisted in transforming God’s Selbstopfer (self-sacrifice) into the 
allegation that Christ was an Opfer (victim) of a Jewish crime. The double meaning of the 
German word Schuld was also helpful: in declaring the “Jew” to be the “murderer of God,” 
Christian Schuld (debt) toward God became Jewish Schuld (guilt). This attribution relieved 
Christians of the necessity of any counteroffering for the divine gift. 

This religious background was extremely powerful, but it was never addressed. It 
remained hidden behind the antisemitic discourse. Instead, the discourse on gender came 
to the surface: it helped to channel, to emotionalize, and to transfer theological anti-Judaism 
from the abstract into manifest everyday life. Sexual images contributed to transforming 
scripture into immediate orality and replacing doctrine by physicality. With the gradual 
replacement of religious anti-Judaism by racist antisemitism, the sexual camouflage became 
increasingly prominent. However, the sexual images employed did not quite conceal their 
religious origins. 

Religious anti-Judaism of the Middle Ages was already pervaded by sexual images: thus, 
according to certain legends, circumcision was equated with castration — an idea that even 
made its way into “scientific” theories of the nineteenth century® ~—and being circumcised, the 
Jew was considered an “incomplete man” and consequently “feminine.” Legends purported 
that male Jews would menstruate’ and used this to “explain” the ritual murders and host 
desecrations they were accused of, insinuating that due to a monthly loss of blood, male Jews 
needed to replace it. Also, long before racist theories, religious ideas had been converted into 
biological laws. Thus, the Spanish fifteenth-century estatutos de limpieza de sangre (statutes of the 
purity of the blood) suggested that, even if converted, a Jew would always remain a Jew; that 
despite baptism he would preserve a specific kind of Jewishness, located in his blood and in his 
body. But it was only in the nineteenth century, as religious anti-Judaism gave way to racist 
antisemitism, that such representations of otherness became very frequent. 

Most of the racial antisemitic texts were published in the Germanophone countries — 
a fact that could be related to the heterogeneity of Germany as a nation. Unlike France 
or England, Germany had long been divided into two religions and many autonomous 
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principalities: the idea of a common blood became the most important if not the only com- 
mon denominator of the emerging nation. It is true that the idea of a common blood can 
be found in the nationalism of other European countries (in the Marsezllaise, for instance, 
the song of the French Revolution which was to become the national anthem, allusion is 
made to the sang impur, the “unclean blood” of the enemy). But in these cases, the idea of a 
“national blood” was superimposed on an already existing religious and national homoge- 
neity. Antisemitism in France and England always remained on a nationalist level, neither 
country developed the kind of racist antisemitism that became virulent in Germany after 
the creation of the Empire. By contrast, in Germany the images of blood served to pro- 
duce homogeneity and therefore weighed more heavily. When laws of citizenship started to 
emerge all over Europe in the nineteenth century, both Germany with its divided religious 
background and multinational Austria opted for the zws sanguinis rather than the tus territorta- 
lis which meant that citizenship was not determined by the place of birth but by the citizen- 
ship of the parents, Le., a biological genealogy. As an antithesis to this German nationalism 
based on ideas of a blood line, images of the “impure” or foreign blood of the Jew emerged: 
his religious otherness became racial otherness, which in turn authenticated the myth of an 
Aryan race. The sexual images contributed significantly to this transfer of representation to 
corporeality. They invested the idea with a body — and in this respect they played an impor- 
tant role for the propagation of antisemitism. 

The sexual images ranged from the feminization of “the Jew,” via the idea of his male 
hypersexuality to allegations of contagion risks stemming from sexual intercourse with 
Jews. The Viennese philosopher Otto Weininger was one of the most prominent authors in 
this field around 1900. He was of Jewish origin, converted to Protestantism, and his book 
Geschlecht und Charakter (Sex and Character) — published in 1903, reprinted at least 20 times, 
and translated into many languages — explicitly addressed these different and often para- 
doxical imaginations. Weininger used antisemitic stereotypes in order to degrade women, 
while at the same time claiming “that the Jew is more saturated with femininity than the 
Aryan, to such an extent that the most manly Jew is more feminine than the least manly 
Aryan.”® When his book came out, Weininger was 23 years old, and the sensation it caused 
was due both to the contents of the book and to the author’s spectacular suicide committed 
shortly after publication, in the house where Beethoven had died. 

Possibly, due to his Jewish and homosexual background, Weininger registered the antise- 
mitic and gendered projections of his time with more sensitivity than others and could thus for- 
mulate them more precisely. His book, which satisfied both religious and secular feelings, was 
based on the idea that Christians will find redemption only when they have overcome all female 
and Jewish elements within themselves. For him, Judaism represented “the abyss over which 
Christianity is erected.”? In contrast to many other antisemites — Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, for instance, one of the most important theoreticians of the “Aryan race” — Weininger did 
not attempt to liberate the figure of Christ from its Jewish context, but rather emphasized that 
Christianity requires Judaism for its self-definition. “Christ was a Jew, precisely that He might 
overcome the Judaism within Him.”!” It is for this very reason that Weininger was convinced 


the next founder of a religion would have to “pass through Judaism.”"! 


Doubt and Carnality 


Weininger’s arguments show clearly that sexual images in antisemitism were based on long 
traditions in Christianity in which the feminine represented physical “materiality,” whereas 
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Jewishness stood for “ambiguity” (Vieldeutigkeit).'* For Christians, the figure of “the Jew” 
had always represented doubt, but for Weininger, “the Jew” icarnated doubt itself. He saw 
in Jewishness the clearest contrast to the Aryan’s “unequivocal” or “unambiguous” nature 
(arische Eindeutigkeit). In dog so, Weininger transferred an idea of Jewishness into Jewish 
“biology” while at the same time making of Jewishness an individual psychological trait. For 
the same reason he feminized and sexualized the “Jew.” 


Herein lies the greatest concurrence between femininity and Jewry. The Jew is 
always more absorbed by sexual matters than the Aryan (this is possibly related to 
his essentially anti-moral nature), although he is notably less potent sexually and 
less likely to be enmeshed in a great passion. 


By the same token, female sexuality was endowed with Judaism in his time: “Jew” became a 
common expression for the clitoris, while female masturbation was called “playing with the 
Jew” in turn-of-the-century Viennese slang.!# 

Ideas like these were quite common around the turn of the century and they entailed a 
paradox. While in other racist discourses men are often seen as driven by an uncontrollable 
sexual appetite (an insinuation which usually serves to downgrade their intellectual capaci- 
ties), in antisemitic theories, the Jew was portrayed as a sex offender and as impotent. Again, 
this paradoxical attribution to Jewish sexuality found its counterpart in the contradictory 
late-nineteenth-century conceptions of femininity. While for one theoretician, namely, the 
German psychiatrist Richard von Krafft-Ebing, “the woman who seeks sexual pleasure” 
was an “abnormity,”!? for another, the English sexologist Havelock Ellis, the entire female 
body consisted of sexualized parts. According to Ellis, many countries had abandoned the 
amputation of the clitoris because of the erogenous predisposition of the whole female body,!° 

At first glance, these late-nineteenth-century theoretical positions on female sexuality 
seem to be irreconcilable. However, a closer look reveals that both theories ultimately merge 
in a single concept: woman fas no libido: rather, she zs the libido. This is precisely the point 
Weininger makes when he states: 


Man knows about his sexuality, whilst woman is unconscious of it and can in all 
good faith deny it, because she is nothing but sexuality, because she is sexuality herself. |. . .] 
To put it bluntly, man possesses sexual organs; but woman is possessed by her 


organs.!” 


Weininger concludes from this female condition that the “absolute woman” has no Ego. 
Strikingly, he makes precisely the same point about Jews: “[The true Jew], like the 
woman, is wanting in personality.”!® But whereas Weininger explains the female lack of Ego 
by the fact that “women, because they are only sexual” cannot know about their sexuality 
(“recognition of anything requires duality”!”) 
by his duality: “The psychological contents of the Jewish mind are always double or multi- 


, the Jewish lack of Ego is explained precisely 


ple. There are always before him two or many possibilities. [. . .| Internal multiplicity is the 
essence of Judaism, internal simplicity that of the Aryan.”?° In short, woman has no con- 
sciousness, because she cannot split herself into the duality of the observer and the observed, 
while the Jew appears to lack an Ego, because his psyche is characterized by precisely this 
duality. The contradiction dissolves when considering “the woman” and “the Jew” as a 
pair of opposites of the same construction: while femininity is reduced to pure (unconscious) 
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materiality, the feminized Jew becomes the physical incarnation of doubt. In the antisemitic 
discourse of the secular non-Jew, named “Aryan,” the doubt the “Jew” had represented for 
the religious Christian takes on a physical form — similarly turning his counterpart, the 
Aryan, into a physical reality. 

And yet, despite assigning corporeality to the Jew, the fear of the religious or spiritual 
Jew can still be perceived in these racial theories. Thus, the term Entartung (degeneration), 
much like the term Assimilation, derives from the terminology of biologists; in racist anti- 
semitism, it denotes and defames a spiritual attitude, mainly applied to the arts and letters. 
The terms “Semitic” and “Germanic” are symptomatic of a similar process, only the other 
way around: both terms denote language areas. However, among racist antisemites, they 
became racial terms. In this manner, a bodily Other emerged from the spiritual Other, the 
“Jew.” In short, the femininity and sexual drive ascribed to him allowed for the materializa- 
tion of the imaginary Jewish body. 


The Secularization of the “Sacrifice” 


The fact that the sexual images of racist antisemitism actually conceal theological concepts 
becomes particularly clear when considering the secular ideas of purity and sacrifice. The 
term sacrifice is usually linked to religion, but early in the nineteenth century, a new mean- 
ing of the term emerged: it now took on secular forms and was at the same time coded as 
feminine. From 1800 onward, the literature and visual arts were pervaded by texts, images, 
and biographies of beautiful, dead, or dying women. Many of these narratives show a strik- 
ing resemblance to the figure of the Christian Savior because they operated in a similar 
mode: women are sacrificed or sacrifice themselves so that a man (not man in general, but a 
specific man) would find redemption. Ifthe Christian is entitled to eternal life because of the 
Savior’s sacrificial death, then these male figures acquired immortality — as poets, artists, or 
scientists — through the death of a woman who gave up herself in devotion to him. This is 
especially true of the Romantic era, as Jochen Horisch has noted: 


All of Novalis’s Eucharist texts (Abendmahistexte) have this striking similarity: they 
feminize and eroticize the Christian sacrament. [...] In an odd concurrence, 
Goethe, Novalis, and de Sade transcribe the story of the sacrifice of a godly son 


into the story of the sacrifice of women.7! 


The feminized sacrifice played a central role in racist antisemitism, and was reflected 
in modern forms of ritual murder accusations that took on epidemic dimensions in late 
nineteenth-century Europe. While the allegations of the Middle Ages revolved around male 
children, most ritual murder accusations of the nineteenth century focused on young women 
as victims of the alleged murder.”” The murdered children of the Middle Ages had referred 
to the child Jesus born free of sin; the alleged female victims of the nineteenth century 
reflected the feminization of the figure of Christ. Christ’s self-sacrifice is at the center of 
religious redemption, but in the ritual murder allegations, Christ becomes the victim of a 
Jewish crime. The double sense of Op/er and Schuld mentioned in the beginning make up the 
background for this reversal of both sacrifice and guilt. 

The sexualization of the concept shows not only in the new ritual murder allegations but 
also in the antisemitic idea of “the Jew” as a perpetrator attacking a (feminized) national 
or Aryan collective body. In racial antisemitism, sexual offense or Rassenschande (racial 
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defilement) replaced the Christian allegations of deicide. And this was to become a leitmotif 
of sexual images in the secular framework of antisemitism, where the Volkskérper (or “Aryan” 
collective body) represented the new corpus dei. Its signifier was not an allegorical female body 
(the ecclesia, or church), but rather the very body of the indwidual “Aryan” woman. For the 
“Aryan” it became the role of the Jew to enact the “sacrifice,” and to execute the “crucifix- 
ion” on a secular level — just as in Christ’s Passion, only now this was named Rassenschande. 
This myth was at the base of many allegations accusing Jews of raping Christian — read: 
Aryan — woman, and of being involved in prostitution and human trafficking. 

The idea ofa female “sacrifice” guaranteeing redemption also appeared in the ideal of the 
“self-sacrificing mother.” In National Socialism, this concept of “self-sacrifice” was defined 
as a form of self-fulfillment by female leaders such as Lydia Gottschewski, who on the one 
hand fought for women’s rights (and went to battle, albeit in vain, against the ideal of female 
exclusion from the Mannerbiinde, voluntary associations characterized by male bonding), 
while on the other hand glorifying female sacrifice. Gottschewski described the role of 
woman under the swastika with words that strongly recall the idea of the Christian Savior: 
“The deciding characteristic of these women is their willingness to sacrifice themselves for 
the whole, a capability for incessant performance of one’s duty that is won from the power of 
the new faith.” In this manner women would gain 


avery quiet, very still and unpronounced reign whose eternal meaning is ‘service.’ 
It is most splendidly realized whenever the ‘I’ steps back behind the ‘You’ and the 
‘We; whenever it sacrifices itself and donates itself to something much greater—on 
Child, Family, and Nation.** 


The image of women as society’s “redeemers” explains in part the enthusiasm that many 
women showed for National Socialism. Their approval of female “self-sacrifice” is one of 
the answers to the much-discussed question of female complicity in National Socialism.”° 
By seeking self-fulfillment in the role of a secular redeemer, women considerably contributed 
to the secularization of the crucifixion metaphor, which aroused antisemitic emotions. The 
Christian religion had promised redemption in a transcendent world, the “Aryan religion” 
promised fulfillment in the here and now — and quite a number of women helped to give 
credit to this promise. 


The Secularization of Christian “Purity” 


The secular framework also brought about a new and secular idea of purity. The religious 
connection between purity and sacrifice emerges in a passage from Saint Augustine’s text 
On the Trinity, which, among other things, elucidates the role sexuality played in the religious 
context. Around 400 CE, Augustine writes that only a sacrifice that is taken “from those for 
whom it is offered” can serve “for cleansing the faulty”: and what could be so fitly chosen 
by men to be offered for them as human flesh? And what so fit for this immolation as mortal 
flesh? And what so clean for cleansing the faults of mortal men as the flesh born in and from 
the womb of a virgin, without any infection of carnal concupiscence? And what could be so 
acceptably offered and taken, as the flesh of our sacrifice, made the body of our priest?”2° 
With secular antisemitism, this ideal of purity (as a prerequisite for redemption from 
“original sin’) was transformed into the ideal of a biological purity of the blood; and again 
the process implied the transfer from a symbolic to a physical concept. However, the new 
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purity was separated from the context of chastity it had had in the Christian context and 
transferred to sexual intercourse itself. Theodor Fritsch, who published an Antisemitic 
Catechism in 1887, named securing the purity of the blood as the most important of the Ten 
German Commandments (Xehn deutsche Gebote): 


First commandment: You should keep your blood pure. — Consider it a crime to 
spoil the noble Aryan character of your people with the Jewish character. For you 
should know that Jewish blood is resistant and shapes body and soul according to 
the Jewish character on through future generations.”/ 


To put it briefly, in the “Aryan religion,” the sexual communion of the sexes replaced the 
union with the Lord during Holy Communion. The equation of the Holy Communion with 
an “act of love” was transferred to sexuality itself. In this manner, the ideal of matrimonial 
symbiosis that underlies the Christian sacrament of marriage and the Catholic dogma of its 
indissolubility became biological. The transfer shows very clearly in the shift in the meaning 
of the term Blutschande (defilement of the blood). Until about 1800, the word designated the 
“sin” of intercourse with one’s own blood relatives, 1.e., incest. Over the course of the nine- 
teenth century, it slowly took on the opposite meaning: the incestuous Blutschande became 
the “sin” of intercourse with the other, with foreign blood. Wherever the term Blutschande was 
used in this sense, it always designated the “foreign blood” of the Jew with whom sexual 
intercourse was forbidden. 

Parallel to the segregation from the foreign blood of the Jew, a revalorization of the “Aryans’ 
own blood took place — mirroring the inversion of the term Blutschande and now idealizing 
intercourse with women “of one’s own blood.” In literature, a celebration of incest emerged: 
the motif of a sexual relation between brother and sister.?® The siblings/lovers are often 
described as the “chosen ones,” which calls to mind the traditional aspiration of Christianity 
to supersede the Jewish people as the “chosen people.” However, these new secular Chris- 
tians were not concerned with creating a chosen people of faith, but rather with embodying 
the “chosen people” or a “chosen nation.” Thus, in its secular framework, incest served as 
a form of deification of the Aryan collective body (arischer Volkskérper). In Richard Wagner’s 
Ring of the Nibelungen for instance, the siblings Siegmund and Sieglinde commit incest in order 
to protect the endangered tribe (read: race) of the Volsung. As stated in The Valkyrie: “Wife 
and sister/ You'll be to your brother./So let the Volsung blood increase.””? The highest deity, 
Wotan, tolerates the incestuous relationship because the half-god Siegfried (reminding us 
that Christ was both divine and human) can be conceived only in this manner. 

In the writings of other German and Austrian authors, the motif is suggested in a more 
secular manner, but the religious dimensions nonetheless remain discernible. In Thomas 
Mann’s novel Der Erwahlte (The Chosen One), the central figure is a man who is not only 
born of brother-sister incest but also marries his own mother, and who, despite being bur- 
dened with all these sins, becomes pope. The motif also appears in Robert Musil’s Mann 
ohne Exgenschaften (Man without Qualities), in which the siblings Ulrich and Agathe hope to 
find the unio mystica? — or, “the other condition” — of the mystics, which Ulrich had sought 
in vain in religion and mathematics. In Frank Thiess’s popular and often reprinted novel, 
Die Verdammten (The Damned), the motif emerges in a similar manner. Only the union of 
the siblings would enable lovers to be “chosen” and “near to God.”*! In the case of the poet 
Georg Trakl, incest 1s not only imagined but also put to reality. Trakl lived an incestuous 
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love affair with his sister Grete, and in the poems dedicated to her he combines incest with 
the motif of a feminized figure of Christ. Thus, in his poem An die Schwester (To My Sister) he 
calls her Karfreitagskind (Child of Good Friday) and writes in the drama fragment Offenbarung 
und Untergang (Revelation and Doom): “O, the sister, singing in the thorn bush, and blood 
flows from her silvery fingers. Sweat from her waxy brow. Who will drink her blood?”°? 
The ideas of purity and sacrifice inherited from the Christian iconology of crucifixion thus 
mingle with a new proto-religious valorization of incest and determine the sexual images 
that dominate modern antisemitism. To put it in other words: the “Aryan” conception of 
“purity” implied that sexual union with the sister would replace communion with God. The 
“sister” became the signifier of a collective body united by the same blood. 

“The Jew” became the negative foil of this ideal of incest, depicting the Jewish blood as 
“poisonous” and as a danger for the “pure” blood of the Aryan community. 33 Tn the literary 
texts, Jews often explicitly appear as counter-figures to the “chosen” siblings: while these 
lived in a state of “purity” representing freedom from ambiguity and doubt, the figure of 
the Jew signified the endangerment of this purity. “The sin against blood and race,” writes 
Hitler in Mein Kampf, “is the original sin of this world and the end of a humanity that has 
taken to it.”** It is no coincidence that the incest motif does not emerge in the German liter- 
ature written by Jews — and when it does, as in one example, it underscores the antisemitic 
context. Thus, in 1905 Kurt Miinzer published an epic novel entitled Der Weg nach Zion (The 
Road to Zion), in which he draws a parallel between sibling incest and German-Jewish “sym- 
biosis” or assimilation showing that both must end in catastrophe. 


Bloodlines 


There were, of course, also non-religious, historical reasons for the emergence of sexual 
images in modern antisemitism, but they, too, would often build on cultural traditions that 
arose in the first two centuries CE. According to the rabbinical definition of Jewishness 
(developed after the second destruction of the Temple) a Jew is defined as being born of a 
Jewish mother. In contrast to this idea of genealogy, the “bloodline” evoked in Christian 
society was based on a patrilineality inherited from ancient Greece and Rome. It was called 
a bloodline although paternity was uncertain (a fact that would only change with genetics). 
Roman law (on which the law of European Christian society was built) stated explicitly: pater 
semper incertus est (the father is always uncertain). Contrary to this, the matrilineal “blood- 
line” was provable and evident — one of the reasons why the rabbis decided to change from 
a patrilineal to a matrilineal definition of Jewishness when diasporic existence of the Jewish 
people demanded new forms of community building.*” 

With the advent of modern antisemitism, Christian culture put the female body onto 
center stage: as described above, it became the signifier of the Aryan Volkskérper (the “Aryan 
collective body”). This meant that the Aryan community carried over a hereditary line 
based on the “mother,”?° which in turn implied an approximation of Jewish and non-Jewish 
ideas of lineage. In general, the term “assimilation” refers to the efforts made by Jews to 
adapt to non-Jewish German society, but in this case, there was also an assimilation of the 
Aryan collective body to that of the Jewish people — and it is this similarity that reinforced 
the hate of the Jew. The fact that the “Aryan,” in a sense the biological Christian, claimed 
similarly “safe” lines of descent for himself as those characterizing the matrilineality of 
the Jewish community created additional rivalry and reinforced, among other things, the 
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antisemitic images of the danger emanating from the Jewish male. All depictions of “racial 
defilement” show male Jews raping Aryan women, and the “Ten German Commandments” 
of the Antisemitic Catechism quoted above were also addressed as a warning to women. By the 
same token, the Aryan collective body was both feminized and essentialized. 

Another antisemitic stereotype consisted in the defamation of the Jew as an “intellectual” 
and as a representative of the abstract or non-materiality (the word “material” derives from 
Latin mater, the mother). (Here again this is in paradoxical contrast to the insistence on the 
biological reality of “the Jew.” Do not look for logic in antisemitism!) Contrary to Christian 
religious traditions, modern antisemitism credited the “Jew” with qualities that had been 
reserved over centuries for the patrilineal bloodline: spirituality, the written word. Now 
these spiritual qualities were considered “Jewish” and described as dangerous. This was one 
of the central ideas behind the Nazi book burning in May 1933, when the flames devoured 
many works of Jewish writers and Goebbels proclaimed: 


The age of an inflated Jewish intellectualism is now coming to an end, and the 
breakthrough of the German revolution has cleared the path again for the German 
spirit. And the coming German man will not only be a man of the book, but also a 
man of character. And so you do well at this midnightly hour to entrust the spirit of 
the past to the flames. This is a strong, big and symbolic act.°/ 


In Germany (in contrast to France for example), already before the Nazis came to power, 
the term “intellectual” was used in an almost exclusively polemical sense and it became 
synonymous with “un-German.”?® The term, equated with “Jewishness,” stood in con- 
trast to the biological reality of the “Aryan.” It indicated an “enemy within” and was 
described in much the same way as the “Jewish blood” and the “Jewish race”: as poison- 
ous, alien, corrosive. 


Othering 


It was not the orthodox, but rather the assimilated, thus “invisible Jews” who were con- 
sidered a “danger” to the Aryan Volkskorper: these “foreigners,” who could not be easily 
detected because they had given up the caftan, beard, and payot, and had become like the 
non-Jewish “host population” (Wirtsvolk). This representation of a “Jewish threat” was inter- 
spersed with fears about the disappearance of sexual difference. The antisemitic clichés of 
the “invisible Jew” intermingled with the fear of the “assimilation” of the sexes perceived as 
“masculinization” of women and “feminization” of men. Antisemitism picked on these new 
types of women and men resisting traditional biological definitions and highlighted them 
as a double danger. The Rassenforscher (“racial scientist”) Otto Hauser, whose 1921 book 
Geschichte des Judentums (History of Jewry) would later be referenced by the National Social- 
ists,°? wrote in an essay on Juden und Deutsche (Jews and Germans): 


In no other ethnicity does one find so many feminine men and masculine women 
as among the Jews. It is for this reason that so many Jewesses push to enter male 
occupations: studying every imaginable subject, from law and medicine to theol- 
ogy, and becoming representatives of groups and of the people. If one observes 
these Jewish women on the basis of their secondary sexual characteristics, one can 
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determine an ambiguity among two-thirds of them. The pronounced hint of a 
beard is extremely common; in contrast, the breasts remain undeveloped and the 
hair short.*? 


The threat of the disappearance of sexual difference overlapped with the threat of 
German-Jewish “assimilation”: the blurring of boundaries between men and women was 
equated with the blurring of boundaries between Jews and Germans. Assimilation itself was 
compared with the act of intercourse. The economist Werner Sombart employed the term 
copulation”) when speaking of the “Jewification [. . .] of our public 
and spiritual life’ and demanded the liberation from the “envelopment of our German 
national soul by the Jewish spirit.”*! Because the concept of sexual ambiguity was connected 


both to the image of the assimilated Jew and to women on the way to emancipation, the 
42 
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same kind of “nervous diseases” was attributed to both hysteria and neurasthenia. 

For the Aryan, the assimilation of Christians and Jews, women and men declared the 
othering of both to be of primordial importance, because it formed the basis for a delineation 
of the Self — the “anti-Ego” that defines the Ego and serves self-affirmation. Many stereo- 
types of Jewish “difference” touched upon this idea that female and Jewish distinguishability 
and visibility had to be restored. The idea of a physical persecution of the Jew had already 
come up in a few texts in the age of Enlightenment. Thus, the German philosopher Fichte 
wrote in 1793, concurrent with the first emancipation debates, that he saw no other way for 
Jews to become full citizens “than to cut off their heads in one night and put on others.”*? But 
ideas like these were usually used in a metaphorical sense. With racist antisemitism they lost 
their symbolic qualities. Here, the antisemite hoped to transform the imaginary Other of the 
“Eternal Jew” into a “real” Other made of flesh and blood. For the “Aryan,” the line between 
life and death became the only certain differentiation between himself and the Jew: the “Ar- 
yan” could only be sure that “the Jew” was different (verschieden) once all Jews were “different” 
(verschieden in the sense of “departed”). In this conception one can already recognize one of 
the strands that would lead to the “final solution.” This does not mean that the phantasms of 
racial antisemitism necessarily lead to the realization of the extermination camps. But they 
were part of the collective imagination of racial antisemitism, and the fact that they were per- 
vaded with sexual metaphors helped to inscribe them both in the unconscious and in reality. 
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DISCOURSE AND ANTISEMITISM 
Ruth Wodak 


As the British sociologist Robert Fine critically observed, it could seem as if “antisemitism 1s 
tucked away safely in Europe’s past, overcome by the defeat of fascism and the development 
of the European Union. ... antisemitism is remembered, but only as a residual trauma or 
a museum piece.”! Here, Fine addresses the core problem of how to deal with history of 
antisemitic prejudice: the view that turns antisemitism into a museum piece reproduces an 
exclusive and unmediated juxtaposition of the past and the present and disregards the mul- 
tifaceted correspondences between them, or what Theodor Adorno called “the survival of 
National Socialism within democracy.”” 

Antisemitism occurs in manifold contexts, e.g. in the public sphere and anonymously 
in online postings and other Internet genres.* Indeed, antisemitism and Islamophobia 
can also appear together, as public debates about banning Halal and circumcision in 
Austria, Germany and France illustrate.* Moreover, it is important to emphasize that 
various antisemitisms exist: racist, capitalist, cultural, religious or syncretic; Muslim or 
Christian; left- or right-wing; “old” or “new”; “traditional, structural or secondary”; 
hard-core or latent; explicit or coded; and soft or violent, resemiotized in physical acts 
of hatred.° 

In the following, I first provide some working definitions of the most prominent forms of 
current expressions of antisemitism which feed into the systematic analysis of antisemitic 
text and talk. I then briefly describe how to detect and analyse instances of antisemitic prej- 
udice in discourse. 


Definitions 


The European Monitoring Centre on Racism and Xenophobia (EUMC) offered a working 
(standard) definition in 2006 to be used for data collection: It defined antisemitism as 


[a] certain perception of Jews, which may be expressed as hatred towards Jews. 
Rhetorical and physical manifestations of antisemitism are directed towards Jews 
and non-Jewish individuals and/or their property, towards Jewish community 
institutions and religious facilities.© 


Moreover, the EUMC added that criticism of Israel cannot be regarded as antisemitism, so 


long as it is “similar to that levelled against any other country.” In contrast, Zick et al. define 
antisemitism 
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[als social prejudice directed against Jews simply because they are Jewish. Its par- 
ticular power seems to be that it can be very flexibly argued and instrumental- 
ized to justify discrimination. Antisemitism takes many different forms: political 
(“Jewish world conspiracy”), secular (usury), religious (“responsible for the death of 


Jesus”) and racist (“Jewish character”).’ 


It must be emphasized that we are confronted with two new forms of antisemitism which 
emerged after the Second World War: secondary antisemitism and antisemitism related to Israel 
and “Xionism.” Both new variants refer to the zmaginary of an allegedly homogenous Jewish 
collective. This collective, according to prominent world conspiracy theories, is perceived to 
strive for power in all socially relevant domains, or it claims that the “Jewish collective” has 
already achieved such power and is abusing it — frequently combined with anti-American 
sentiments. 

The term “secondary antisemitism” was coined by T.W. Adorno in order to address public 
opinion existing in post-war Germany which claimed that the Jews were exploiting Germa- 
ny’s guilt over the Holocaust.® Wodak et al. define this phenomenon in the following way: 


Secondary antisemitism in post-war (Western) Europe, specifically in countries 
with fascist and national-socialist past, must therefore be viewed primarily in rela- 
tion to the various ways employed in dealing with alleged or real guilt, with alleged 
or actual accusations about the Nazi and fascist pasts. Discursive manifestations 
may be found not only in the large, traditional reservoir of antisemitic prejudice 
and in a general discourse of collective experiences and attitudes, but in several 
new fopoi as well. The forms of expression chosen vary significantly: They may be 
manifest or latent, explicit or very indirect. But each one appears to be embedded 
in a discourse of justification.? 


Some aspects of modern/racist antisemitism remain virulent in the form of a closed antise- 
mitic worldview — where all problems are explained by scapegoating Jews. This is what I 
label “JFudeus ex machina” — a mechanism which allows blaming an imagined homogenous 
collective of Jews for whatever issue might seem opportune for political ends. !® 


Defining and analysing antisemitic rhetoric: The “Judeus ex 
machina” strategy 


Syncretic Antisemitism 


It is important to emphasize that “antisemitic language behaviour” may imply explicitly 
held and/or articulated hostility towards Jews, but it necessarily implies the presence of 
prejudicial assumptions about “the Jews” as a group. For example, the slogan “Kill Jews” 
painted on the Sigmund Freud monument in Vienna (1988) clearly does contain an explicit, 
albeit anonymous, imperative call for the most hostile of actions against Jews. However, a 
Jewish joke, which can have various meanings depending on the setting, the participants 
and the function of the utterance, also forms part of what we term “antisemitic language 
behaviour,” but only in circumstances where the joke expresses anti-Jewish prejudices in 
an hostile context.'! Thus, analysing the context of an utterance is indispensable in determin- 
ing whether an utterance expresses antisemitic prejudice or not. Which antisemitic content is 
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expressed depends, among other things, on the setting (public, private or media), the for- 
mality of the situation, the participants, the topic, and the presence or absence of Jews. An- 
tisemitic language behaviour, moreover, covers a wide range of speech acts, ranging from 
explicit remarks or appeals for action to mere allusions. Antisemitic language behaviour 
includes all levels of language, from text or discourse to the individual word or even sounds, 
e.g. the Yiddish intonation of certain words or phrases, when used in derogatory ways. 
Ideally, systematic in-depth linguistic analysis of antisemitic utterances should draw on: 


¢ — historical analysis of antisemitism and its verbal expressions (i.e. “coded language’’); 

* — socio-cognitive analysis of collective memories and frames guiding the acquisition of 
specific knowledge so as to be able to understand “coded language”; 

* — socio-political analysis of ongoing debates and the political parties taking part in them; 
these two dimensions form the broad context; 

¢ genre theory, considering, e.g., the functions of posters, TV interviews, social media, 
tweets and so forth (persuasive strategies, positive self-presentation/negative-other 
presentation, populist rhetoric, etc.); 

* the setting, speakers, etc. of specific utterances, i.e. the narrow context; 

¢ the co-text of each utterance; 1.e. question-answer sequences, collocations; 

* and, finally, verbal expressions must be analysed in terms of linguistic, i.e. pragmatic 
and/or grammatical approaches (presuppositions, insinuations, implicatures, etc. as 
characteristics of specific “coded antisemitism”). 


As Jews are perceived as the “universal and ultimate evil” in such antisemitic rhetoric, 
contradicting moments can be combined within one argument, in the sense of the “Zudeus 
ex machina” strategy. Nowadays, the various roots of antisemitism (drawing on nationalist, 
religious and racist ideologies) are usually merged into — what I label — “syneretic antisemitism.” 
This implies that any traditional stereotype can be employed when it is useful for political 
ends, thus resorting to the Judeus ex machina strategy. 


Strategies of Blaming and Denying 


Teun van Dijk has described strategies for denying racism in great detail.'? He claims that 


[o]ne of the crucial properties of contemporary racism is its denial, typically 
illustrated in such well-known disclaimers as “I have nothing against blacks, but... 
“{. ...] The guiding idea behind this research is that ethnic and racial prejudices 
are prominently acquired and shared within the white dominant group through 
everyday conversation and institutional text and talk. Such discourse serves 
to express, convey, legitimate or indeed conceal or deny such negative ethnic 
attitudes. 


Theodor W. Adorno in his seminal 1963 lecture “Was bedeutet Aufarbeitung der Vergangenheit?” 
maintained that in German (and also Austrian) discourse about the Nazi past and the Shoah, 
the roles were reversed.'* Thus, Jews were causally linked to the Shoah, and victims were 
turned into quasi-perpetrators, i.e. the Jews themselves were blamed for their suffering. Sub- 
sequently, a “justification discourse” evolved which projected guilt onto aggression via — what 
Anna Freud labelled — “identification with the aggressor.” Frequently, these justificatory 
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strategies led to “secondary antisemitism.” In short, a no-win situation was created whereby 
Jews were constructed either as guilty of the Shoah in the first place or as subsequently 
exploiting history for their own interests, whenever the terrible past was mentioned. 

In such discourse, there are four essential macro-strategies. The first strategy negates 
the very context of the occurrence of antisemitism, at least at the explicit level (i.e. act denial); (1) 
this occurs everywhere (equation); all countries, all wars are the same (fallacious gener- 
alization; tu quoque); or (2) claim ignorance combined with a refusal to take a stance. (3) 
Individuals claim victimhood for themselves or for the entire country, thus shifting the 
blame onto others. The second major strategy raises the discussion to a more general 
level. Using the strategy of scientific rationalization, some people launch into extensive anal- 
yses of pre-war Germany, discussions about the past, debates about Israel and so forth. 
Many utterances make use of arguments embedded in a topos of history, drawing on col- 
lective memories and fallaciously equating the context of the Second World War and war 
crimes with current contexts. Such narratives, for example, might serve as justification 
for the re-emergence of Golden Dawn as a necessary consequence of Greek history and a 
predictable, thus justifiable, response to crisis management. The third macro-strategy 
consists of positive-self presentation, whereby the speaker narrates stories which portray him/ 
her as having performed “good and praiseworthy deeds,” of helping those in need when- 
ever possible. Speakers claim to have acted responsibly so that they are morally without 
blame. This strategy can be further developed as (1) trying to understand what happened 
or (2) trying to justify and/or deny the existence of “problems” triggered by the rise of the 
right wing, and so forth. Finally, the fourth macro-strategy serves to relativize the facts by 
(1) enumerating similar problems and occurrences in other nations (balancing, equating), 
(2) adopting further strategies seeking to provide a (pseudo-) rational causal explanation for a 
specific incident (e.g. fallaciously blaming the victims), (3) employing the “Not we, but them” 
strategy, which attributes the specific utterance to somebody else, another typical fallacy 
of shifting blame or (4) simply denying the fact that the Shoah happened at all (act denial) 
and attribute such “narratives or reports” to some kind of international (frequently Jewish) 
conspiracy. This final strategy constitutes Holocaust Denial. 


Jobbik — Identity Construction, Antisemitism and 
Victim-Perpetrator Reversal 


In the following, I briefly discuss a Hungarian instance of secondary antisemitism. Of 
course, the boundaries between traditional and secondary antisemitism are blurred as a 
range of stereotypes necessarily draws on the huge reservoir of syncretic antisemitic tropes, 
thus manifesting the Judeus ex Machina strategy briefly elaborated above. In this case, we are 
dealing with the strategy of victim-perpetrator reversal: Jews are blamed for the problems of cur- 
rent Hungarian politics; the plight and suffering of Jews during the Second World War and 
the Shoah are euphemized and even denied. Such strategies are frequently used to deflect 
guilt, on the one hand (guilt for the collaboration of many Hungarians with the Nazi exter- 
mination machinery); on the other hand, excluding the “Jewish other” serves to strengthen 
nationalist identity politics. Such explicit antisemitic prejudices can be frequently encoun- 
tered in Eastern European countries (i.e. Hungary, Poland, Romania, Bulgaria, Ukraine 
and Russia) with high percentages of antisemitic beliefs and a virulent antisemitic tradition. 
It also becomes apparent how extreme-right parties successfully attempt to mobilize public 
opinion and their electorate by addressing antisemitic beliefs. 
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In a recent study about racism and antisemitism as manifested in the propaganda of 
the Hungarian Jobbik since 2000, Kovacs and Szilagyi argue that the strategy of “victim- 
perpetrator reversal” has become a reoccurring element of explicit antisemitic discourse 
in present-day Hungary, different in some aspects from the virulent antisemitism of the 
1940s.'° Such text and talk are used by both the government party Fidesz and the opposi- 
tional party Jobbik. This — traditional and quite ubiquitous — strategy literally “turns the 
tables”: the victims are transformed into powerful perpetrators, and the perpetrators into 
victims. A variation of this posits that the victims are themselves to blame for their terri- 
ble and dangerous fate, inviting it, acting irresponsibly or deserving some form of “poetic 
justice.” Furthermore, the authors illustrate that the topoi of danger and threat are necessarily 
integrated with the strategy of victim-perpetrator reversal. Let us look at two examples,!° 
The first states, 


Decisions made by your kind [of people] are always dictated by whatever happens 
to “pay off at a particular point in time, whatever 1s profitable for you, that is, 
whatever results in money or power. Common values are replaced by antifascist 
slogans and anti-Hungarian sentiment, and other ways of bringing “our kind” [of 
people] under control. 

(Két emberkép kozott folyik a harc 27 August 2008) 


Your kind (intend us to be) obedient subjects, servants and domestics, in an 
impoverished and maimed Hungary that has been turned into a third-world colony. 
(A Népszava megint Morvai Krisztinat gyalazza — 

Krisztina nyilt valaszlevele Varkonyi Tibornak 5 December 2008) 


The discourse leaves little doubt as to the identity of the “Other.” Formulated in economic 
terms, and thus referring to the traditional stereotype of the “rich and greedy Jew,” Krisztina 
Morvai, then representative of Jobbik in the European Parliament, accused “the Jews” 
(“your kind of people’) of trying to dominate Hungary and the Hungarian people; more- 
over, apart from seeking domination, Jews are, she argues, per se disloyal (anti- Hungarian), 
thus evoking the stereotype of the “disloyal Jew” (an old religious antisemitic stereotype 
insinuating Judas’ betrayal of Jesus Christ), and would also strive to turn Hungary into a 
poor country, hence taking everything away from Hungarians and turning the latter into 
servants, implying that Jews actually would possess the power to do so (stereotype of the 
“mighty, powerful Jew”). 

The second text combines positive self- and negative-other presentation (thus group 
construction) with the defamation of Jews (argumentum ad hominem) and the attribution 
of various traditional negative stereotypes to them. Furthermore, the text suggests that 
Jews are dangerous and powerful and would thus intentionally damage Hungary and the 
Hungarians. 


If, after the fifty years of your communism, there had remained in us even a speck 
of the ancient Hungarian prowess, then after the so-called “change of regime” your 
kind would not have unpacked your legendary suitcases, which were supposedly 
on standby. No. You would have left promptly with your suitcases! You would have 
voluntarily moved out of your stolen [...] villas, and [...] you would not have been 
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able to put your grubby hands on the Hungarian people’s property, our factories, 

our industrial plants, our hospitals... We shall take back our homeland from those 
who have taken it hostage!” 

(A Magukfajtak ideje lejart: Morvai Krisztina reagal 

az Elet és Irodalom cikkére in Barikad, 12 November 2008) 


This text accuses Jews of having been part of and having collaborated with Communist 
Hungary by referring to it as “your communism,” hence obviously rewriting history (topos of 
history). By claiming sarcastically that Jews would have left voluntarily (or stayed voluntarily) 
with their “legendary suitcases,” they allude in an extraordinarily euphemistic way to the 
forced deportation of Jews to Nazi extermination camps, where they were only allowed to 
carry one suitcase with their belongings. The author therefore relativizes or even denies the 
Holocaust in order to avoid responsibility for the bad economic situation currently faced by 
Hungary. Moreover, Jews are accused of having stolen the Hungarians’ property, which 
implies that they allegedly never owned any legitimate property in Hungary; here, the fal- 
lacy of shifting the blame is used. This fallacious accusation means moreover that Jews are 
not Hungarians; they are construed as an out-group, as strangers “at hand,” not part of the 
Hungarian Volk.'’ The tables are turned and victims are transformed into perpetrators, 
despite the well-established fact that Jewish property was stolen (“Aryanised”) by the Nazis 
and their Hungarian collaborators, not vice versa. 

In short, Jews are blamed for all of Hungary’s problems and economic disasters, a typical 
fallacious argument (straw man fallacy, combined with the fallacies of shifting the blame and 
hasty generalization). Kovacs and Szilagy suggest that these rhetorical elements are “means, 
in the current antisemitic discourse, for constructing a narcissistic national self-image and 
self-identity.”!® In other words, antisemitism functions as a code for a “real” Hungarian 
political identity, part of a nativist body politics. 


Conclusion 


The many occurrences of antisemitism in Europe and beyond provide clear evidence that 
antisemitic rhetoric continues to be part of mainstream and extreme-right/extreme-left 
politics — albeit with differing stereotypes and different degrees of explicitness. Research 
to date notes that various antisemitic stereotypes and tropes are functionalized repeatedly 
for political ends. Anti-Muslim sentiments have not been substituted for antisemitic beliefs; 
quite the contrary in fact, they frequently occur together. Moreover, new forms of anti- 
semitism have emerged, while attempting to cope with alleged or real accusations about 
war crimes (in World War II) and the Shoah. It has also become obvious that a gap in the 
literature exists: much more quantitative and qualitative research is needed to investigate, in 
detail, the relationship between party affiliation and antisemitic beliefs. 
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There has long been confusion about whether the Boycott, Divestment, and Sanctions (BDS) 
movement directed against Israel is fundamentally antisemitic, even though its ultimate goal 
is to eliminate the Jewish state. After all, it is easy enough to meet students, faculty, and com- 
munity members whose motives for signing a BDS petition or joining a pro-BDS demon- 
stration are either vague (“I want justice for Palestinians”) or almost purely social (“All my 
friends were signing; it seemed like the thing to do”). People who cite these motivations 
are often comfortable adding that they have never read much about the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict, let alone studied it seriously. A similarly vague purpose defines those who insist that 
they are seeking to change Israeli policies through BDS activism but cannot specify what 
policies they want to see changed. It serves no purpose to characterize such peripheral BDS 
members or their reasons for joining the movement as antisemitic. But their casual commit- 
ment does not define either the movement's basic goals, its political and social impact, or the 
positions of its leaders and most influential advocates. 

Perhaps surprisingly, we do not have a concise definition of antisemitism that adequately 
covers the full range of its contemporary manifestations. In 2005 the Fundamental Rights 
Agency of the European Union published a “working definition” of antisemitism. In 2016 
the Berlin-based International Holocaust Remembrance Alliance (IHRA) issued a slightly 
modified version, which has since been adopted by a considerable number of countries and 
organizations.' The brief definition that opens the text—‘“Antisemitism is a certain per- 
ception of Jews, which may be expressed as hatred of Jews”—has been widely faulted for 
its imprecision. For example, the sentence fails to address forms of antisemitism not overtly 
manifesting hatred. 

But the document broke important new ground with its very useful list of 11 contempo- 
rary examples, several of which address potential antisemitism involving the Jewish state. 
Thus, “denying the Jewish people their right to self-determination,” “claiming that the 
existence of a state of Israel is a racist endeavor,” “drawing comparisons of contemporary 
Israeli policy to that of the Nazis,” and “applying double standards by requiring of it [Israel] 
a behavior not expected or demanded of any other democratic nation” are all IHRA exam- 
ples of antisemitism routinely exhibited by BDS leaders and allies. 

As Bernard Harrison has helped us understand, it is important to recognize that antisem- 
itism as it is manifested in contemporary anti-Zionism and the BDS movement does not, 
for the most part, represent organized hatred of Jews as individuals.” It can prove lethal to 
groups or individuals, but it 1s first of all an ideology, a pseudo-explanatory system, a set of 
political or religious convictions that believers may regard as necessary and virtuous. Some 
of those beliefs, like the fantasy that the pro-Israel lobby constitutes a vast, all powerful, 
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and distinctly sinister worldwide conspiracy, are either counterfactual or delusional, but 
others, like resentment of Israeli military power, are partly tethered to reality. In any case, 
BDS advocates may truthfully insist they harbor no hatred toward individual Jews, but that 
ignores the antisemitism embodied in recurrent unsupportable claims, among them that 
Israel is the world’s worst violator of human rights. Notably, however, some who despise Jews 
as people may use anti-Zionism as a cover for antisemitism. 

Worldwide, numerous nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) and religious groups pro- 
mote the BDS agenda, but the most widely distributed BDS activity is in the academy. 
BDS is not a tightly controlled, hierarchical movement that issues directives from a central 
command source. But it achieves a high degree of policy consistency through leadership 
statements, op-eds, key news outlets, group meetings, websites, and exchanges on social 
media. The main BDS website provides a schematic recipe for movement goals or policy 
changes for those who want a concise answer but do not want to get into the weeds of detail. 
It lists three such goals: 


¢« “Ending its [Israel’s] occupation and colonization of all Arab lands and dismantling 
the Wall” 
« “Recognizing the fundamental rights of the Arab-Palestinian citizens of Israel to full 


equality” “Respecting, protecting, and promoting the rights of Palestinian refugees to 
return to their homes and properties as stipulated in UN Resolution 194”° 


Even that much specification, however, presents major difficulties and potentially antise- 
mitic implications because of the following: 


1. There is intense debate about what constitutes “all Arab lands.” For many, the existence 
of a Jewish state anywhere in “Arab lands” is a colonialist project and an unsupportable 
affront. Others regard the existence of a Jewish state as a fait accompli and consider 
only the territories occupied in the 1967 war to be effectively Arab or Palestinian lands. 
The BDS movement often characterizes this flexibility as a strength, as it appears to 
let people choose which position they want to adopt, but everything hinges on that dis- 
tinction, and BDS’s three demands are not actually ambiguous. They would eliminate 
the Jewish state. Signing on to a movement that misrepresents its most basic premise 
as reversible gives people a false sense of political self-confidence and leads to political 
manipulation by the movement’s leaders. 

2. Many in the West find “tear down that wall” to be an emotionally gratifying demand. 
It suggests comparisons with the Berlin wall. Some call Israel’s separation barrier an 
“Apartheid Wall” to evoke an analogy with South Africa. We need to remember that 
construction began in order to stop Palestinian terrorists from crossing from the West 
Bank to launch continuing suicide attacks against Israeli civilians. Most of it is a fence 
whose route can easily be moved, as it has been when courts recognized problems with 
Palestinian access. Whether fence or wall, the structure represents a potential border, 
reinforcing the logic of two states for two peoples, the guiding principle for negotiations 
since before Israel was established. 

3. Israel’s founding Declaration and its Basic Laws have constitutional status and already 
guarantee full rights to all its citizens, Arab and Jewish alike, just as they ensure freedom 
of religion for Christians, Druze, Jews, and Muslims. (There are lingering elements of 
discrimination in Israel, as elsewhere, but the arc of Israeli law has steadily been to 
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eliminate them.) Yet the insistence that Arab rights are not guaranteed often persuades 
audiences that are not knowledgeable about Israeli law. Since the BDS aim can hardly 
be to press Israel to pass laws that already exist, one is left with the obvious aim of del- 
egitimization. Indeed, the false accusation about Israel’s treatment of its Arab citizens 
fuels the powerful demand that Israel be branded a racist state. 

4, Using rounded numbers, there are 6.5 million Jews and about two million Arabs 
within Israel’s pre-1967 borders. With nearly four million additional Palestinians di- 
vided between Gaza and the West Bank (and some seven million living in “exile”), 
the demographics of one state between the Jordan River and the Mediterranean Sea 
preclude that state from being a Jewish one. Jewish civil, political, and religious rights 
would not be secure. The entire arc of Middle East history confirms fear of that out- 
come and its antisemitic consequences. The BDS movement’s third demand is thus one 
to which no imaginable Israeli government would agree. Despite the BDS movement’s 
claim to nonviolence, only Israel’s defeat in war could lead to a single state with a Jew- 
ish minority. 


Whereas two states would recognize each people’s right to political self-determination, 
the BDS one-state model would eliminate the right of 6.5 million Israelis to political self- 
determination. Some people no doubt sign on to that antisemitic agenda without under- 
standing its consequences; they can do so without antisemitic intent. But that ignorance 
would not help those who would suffer from its antisemitic results. 

If BDS’s three declared policy objectives, detailed above, have antisemitic implications, 
BDS’s tactics instead have real-time antisemitic consequences. It should be no surprise that 
the three terms that comprise the BDS movement’s name and its anti-Zionist goals—boycott, 
divestment, and sanctions—promote demonization of the world’s only Jewish state.* While 
BDS campaigns routinely fail or have only limited impact, they inevitably recruit people to 
passionate anti-Zionism. The campaigns are pursued because they are effective in the battle 
for hearts and minds: 


* Boycott: For a generation, a variety of organized campaigns have urged both indi- 
viduals and organizations to boycott specific Israeli products (like Israeli hummus), 
businesses (including Israeli banks), sports teams and entertainment groups, and all 
Israeli universities and their academic programs, along, at times, with their students 
and faculty. These contemporary efforts cannot help but echo the boycotts of Jewish 
businesses initiated by the Nazis immediately after they came to power, as well as the 
Arab boycott of the Yishuv (the pre-state Jewish community in Palestine) of the 1920s 
and 1930s, or the boycott announced by the Arab League in 1945. 

¢ Divestment: This refers to the effort to convince groups and organizations to divest 
from (meaning sell) stock in companies doing business in Israel or “profiting from the 
occupation” of the West Bank. Resolutions to divest from selected companies doing 
business in Israel have been approved at the annual gatherings of several Protestant 
denominations and by several college student governments, but many such resolutions 
have been defeated. No college or university administration, moreover, has abdicated 
its authority over investment decisions; no church divestment plan has had a significant 
economic impact. 
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e Sanctions: The term refers to organized, coordinated, international, government- 
initiated penalties and punitive actions against Israel. While the UN General Assembly 
could certainly endorse official sanctions by majority vote, Israel’s allies would block 
their implementation. Short of full-scale war or substantial annexation of West Bank 
territory, an international sanctions regime is unlikely. 


As the BDS movement has evolved, it has embraced one other major tactic, perhaps the 
most destructive element of the movement’s agenda—its anti-normalization campaign, 
along with a series of specific recommendations targeting higher education. Normalization, 
it is feared, would reinforce Israel’s right to exist and demonstrate that it is like any other 
nation instead of an illegitimate and fundamentally evil entity. Anti-normalization is the 
principle that dialogue with Israeli’s Jewish citizens or its institutions is morally and polit- 
ically unacceptable, even though no peace process is possible without it. The embrace of 
anti-normalization now increasingly entails rejecting interaction with Zionists worldwide. 
In the West, anti-normalization frustrates dialogue and is invoked to justify blocking Israeli 
speakers. On the West Bank and in Gaza, anti-normalization leads to assaults and killing 
based on accusations of collaboration with Israelis.° 

In 2014 the Palestinian Campaign for the Academic and Cultural Boycott of Israel 
(PACBI) issued its “Guidelines for Academic and Cultural Boycotts,” which gave the BDS 
movement not only tactics for group activities but also a series of actions individuals and 
small groups could take.° Both then and since, the movement disingenuously insists it targets 
institutions, not individuals, even though the guidelines demonstrate otherwise, explicitly 
stating that “common sense” boycotts against individuals are permissible. Thus, in 2018, 
when University of Michigan faculty member John Cheney-Lippold told his student Abigail 
Ingber he would not write her recommendations to study in Israel, he was following both the 
PACBI guidelines and the American Studies Association boycott resolution. 

Scores of such individual assaults are gradually being thoroughly documented.’ Officially 
targeting students and faculty for their Zionism, these micro-boycotts are often carried 
out with virulently antisemitic social media assaults. In 2020, when University of South- 
ern California student Vice President Rose Ritch was driven to resign by a campaign to 
“impeach her Zionist ass,” she experienced it as an assault on her Jewish identity.® She was 
one of several students on US campuses slandered with claims that being Jewish and Zionist 
meant they could not make objective judgments. 

It is remarkable how rapidly and decisively all ambiguities about BDS’s aims and tac- 
tics disappear when one shifts attention from the movement’s followers to its national and 
international leaders. Their individual rhetoric varies, as each has his or her own favorite 
formulations, but all have been explicit about wanting to bring the Jewish state to an end. 
Whether it is BDS movement founder Omar Barghouti declaring that “accepting Israel as a 
‘Jewish state’ on our land is impossible” and that the only solution is “euthanasia” for Israel, 
California State University political scientist As’ad AbuKhalil maintaining that “Justice 
and freedom for the Palestinians are incompatible with the existence of the state of Israel,” 
or Electronic Intifada cofounder Ali Abunimah concluding that “Israel’s ‘right to exist as a 
Jewish state’ is one with no proper legal or moral remedy and one whose enforcement neces- 
sitates perpetuating terrible wrongs” and “therefore it is no right at all,” all the leaders of the 


BDS movement speak in modulations of one voice.” 
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Judith Butler is arguably the only major BDS spokesperson who 1s specific about how 
the Jewish state can be ended nonviolently. If Jews look into their hearts, she tells us in 
Parting Ways: Fewishness and the Critique of Xionism, they will realize they are a diasporic peo- 
ple destined to wander the earth who really do not want a state, and they will give it up 
voluntarily.!° This improbable scenario becomes less appealing when we recognize it is a 
variation on the antisemitic Christian myth of the wandering Jew, now rewritten, in Butler’s 
case, as a sadomasochistic fantasy in which a Jew revives exile as the true condition of Jewish 
peoplehood. 

In the contemporary world, the phenomenon of fierce and unrelenting BDS anti-Zionism 
constitutes antisemitism’s new face, its political and social cover, and its facilitator and 
enabler. It also supplies devotees of anti-Zionism with a rationale and reliable mecha- 
nism for rationalization and self-deception. Channeling objections to “injustice,” it allows 
anti-Zionism to be fueled not just with moral righteousness but with rage. Anti-Zionism is 
the new mask of the world’s oldest hatred. 


Anti-Zionism as Antisemitism 


Butler is among those who have deflected attention from the core BDS agenda by charging 
that opponents of BDS accuse all who criticize Israeli government policy of being antisem- 
ites. Yet no national group is more contentious in debating Israeli government policy than 
Israelis themselves. Years ago, there was a significant Western fraction of Israeli supporters 
who tolerated no criticism of the Jewish state, and some evangelical Christians still hew to 
that position, but 50 years of Jewish anguish at policies and practices in the occupied terri- 
tories left that position without a major constituency. Retired Israeli generals and security 
officers are but one of the groups putting forward serious criticism and reform proposals 
directed toward government policy." 

Meanwhile, one group in particular has emerged to carry the burden of promoting the 
false claim that Zionists argue all criticism of Israeli government policies is antisemitic — 
Jewish Voice for Peace.!? Founded in 1996, it took a decade to rise to prominence. Now 
its representatives are front and center at many BDS rallies and debates over anti-Zionist 
resolutions, particularly those at mainline Protestant annual meetings, where J VP is falsely 
presented as though it is the one true representative of the Jewish people when it represents 
but one small faction of Jewish opinion. 

In 2019, JVP passed a certain milestone by formally declaring itself an anti-Zionist 
organization, pointing out that this new definition of its mission would make it easier to 
establish alliances with other groups devoted to anti-Zionism.!° In one respect, that merely 
codified what was already apparent, but the emphasis on coalition-building meant JVP 
would be identified with troubling forms of virulently antisemitic anti-Zionism. 

At its most basic level, Zionism was the movement to establish a home and the right to 
national self-determination for the Jewish people in its ancient homeland. The return to 
Israel has been central to Jewish culture and Jewish prayers for nearly 2,000 years. Since 
the late nineteenth century, to be sure, Jews debated whether their aspirations could best be 
fulfilled in the land of Israel or the Diaspora. But after World War I, in the wake of the Hol- 
ocaust, confidence that Europe could even protect its Jews, let alone integrate them, entirely 
evaporated. (That confidence has been further undermined by the rise of antisemitism in 
the new millennium.) A nation-state of the Jews had become an urgent need. After 1948 
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and the creation of Israel under a United Nations warrant, anti-Zionism was no longer a 
component of a hypothetical philosophical or political debate. With the military assault by 
the Arab states, anti-Zionism turned into a campaign to abolish the state of Israel and dis- 
enfranchise its Jewish citizens. Anti-Zionism had metamorphosed into antisemitism. Those 
who try to maintain that anti-Zionism has the same character it had a hundred or more 
years ago are manipulating reality. 

In embracing anti-Zionism, the BDS movement does precisely this, clinging publicly to 
the anachronistic model of anti-Zionism as an abstract position within a political debate, 
even though it has inescapably become a political agenda with material consequences. Its 
most popular slogan—” Palestine will be free from the river to the sea”—is a call for an 
utterly transformed polity grounded in a Palestinian majority with a disenfranchised or 
marginalized Jewish minority or no Jewish presence at all. That antisemitic eliminationist 
agenda is behind the entire BDS movement. 

The ongoing debate over proposed academic boycotts of Israeli universities gives a clear 
indication of why the BDS campaign’s anti-Zionist tactics persist on college campuses and 
in academic professional associations—because the debates themselves turn some stu- 
dents and faculty members into lifelong anti-Zionists. There is reason to fear the long- 
term political effect of this battle over hearts and minds, as anti-Zionist student converts 
graduate and enter the professions. The irony that breaking relations with Israeli univer- 
sities means isolating and distancing some of the most prominent Israeli sites of policy 
critique has not dissuaded academic BDS advocates from pursuing the strategy despite 
the fact that the American Association of University Professors (AAUP) has officially op- 
posed all academic boycotts as a matter of principle since 2005.'° Several relatively small 
academic associations, the largest of them being the 5,000-member American Studies As- 
sociation (ASA), passed academic boycott resolutions beginning in 2013.!° The National 
Women’s Studies Association (NWSA) passed a far-ranging and unusually aggressive ac- 
ademic, political, and cultural boycott resolution in 2015.'’ But the largest and most ven- 
erable groups, among them the 12,000-member American Historical Association (AHA) 
and the 25,000-member Modern Language Association (MLA), have consistently rejected 
them.'® The MLA defeated the most recent such resolution by a 2-1 margin in 2017. The 
10,000-member American Anthropological Association’s (AAA) 2016 membership-wide 
vote was much closer, but it nonetheless settled the issue at least for a time.!? These debates 
can go on for years; the AHA, for example, rejected anti-Israel resolutions for the fourth 
time in 2020. 

Other than the success at creating anti-Zionist activists—and certainly the success at 
making the Israeli-Palestinian conflict a simultaneous campus conflict as well—perhaps 
the most notable effect of the disciplinary association votes has been to convince faculty 
they have a right to teach ideologically committed courses. When your national academic 
discipline declares that “Zionism is racism,” you may well believe it is no longer necessary to 
balance Zionist and anti-Zionist views in the classroom. (‘The “Zionism is racism” slander, 
adopted by the UN General Assembly in 1975, was revoked by the GA in 1991. It was 
revived at a Durban, South Africa, UN meeting on racism in 2001, an event that 1s credited 
with inaugurating the BDS movement.) Courses with altogether anti-Zionist reading lists 
are now common in several academic disciplines, not only in Middle East Studies but also 
in history, political science, and other humanities and social science disciplines, areas that 
are the centers of BDS organizing.” 
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It is of considerable interest that, despite years of BDS organizing on campus and in pro- 
fessional organizations, STEM (science, technology, engineering, and mathematics) fields 
continue to show no interest in anti-Zionism. That applies as well to related fields such as 
computer science and medicine, along with unrelated areas such as business. At issue are not 
only a stricter definition of professional responsibilities but also different models of student 
and faculty identity. STEM faculty sometimes organize against campus divestment drives. 

Academic freedom gives faculty members in humanities and other fields the right to 
teach one-sided courses if their departments assign them the subject area, though academic 
freedom does not protect faculty members from public criticism or the criticism of their 
colleagues if they teach in a propagandistic or antisemitic manner. Mounting alternative 
courses is the only other readily available counter strategy. 

Academic freedom also protects faculty members from official sanctions if their pedagogy 
echoes the views prevailing in their disciplines. As the weight of opinion in some humani- 
ties and social science disciplines, unlike the sciences, becomes predominantly anti-Zionist, 
faculty have the warrant to treat such opinion as embodying an effective consensus about 
the truth. Some BDS claims, like the frequent accusation that Israel is an apartheid state or 
that it behaves like Nazi Germany, arguably cross the line into antisemitism, as there is no 
evidence to support the contention that Israel within its pre-1967 borders practices any form 
of apartheid or engages in any genocidal practices there or elsewhere, but a faculty member 
can safely promote those views if they are a disciplinary commonplace. A historian who 
engages in Holocaust denial, however, could well be terminated as unfit.”! 

Most often the only direct evidence we have of a course’s purpose, when it is available, is 
the syllabus. If all or virtually all the assigned readings are anti-Zionist, opposing the exist- 
ence of the Jewish state, that gives a clear indication of the instructor’s views. It also shows 
that pro-Zionist students in such courses have no assigned readings to refer to in advocating 
for Israel’s right to exist. AAUP principles since 1915 have required faculty members to per- 
mit student expression of alternative views, but when the playing field for classroom opinion 
is so tilted, that guarantee can prove hollow. The other strong indication of bias, however, 
is in faculty publications. 


BDS Pseudo-Scholarship 


Perhaps it was inevitable that the most intricate, obsessive, and distinctive expressions of 
BDS-linked antisemitism would come not in slogans, petitions, or organizational agendas 
but in extended examples of dedicated BDS scholarship. Writing substantial books and 
essays, or often enough a series of them, requires a deeper personal commitment. Like the 
BDS activists who commit themselves to a series of campaigns over a period of years—and 
unlike those who simply join a demonstration or sign a petition—people who write anti- 
Zionist books and essays cannot really do so casually. These deeper commitments become 
central to peoples’ personal and professional identities, to their sense of who they are as 
people and as faculty members. 

Consequently, although they want to hail a sympathetic reader with anti-Zionism’s 
established terms and arguments—declaring Zionism fundamentally racist, indeed a form 
of “white supremacism,” labeling Israel a “settler colonialist” and apartheid society—they 
also feel a need to add their own claims to the growing body of what passes for BDS scholar- 
ship. That impulse comes in part from the standard academic pressure to produce original 
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research, though for academic BDS work, that often simply means, “tell us something bad 
about Israel we didn’t already know.” 

Several established and highly regarded university and commercial presses—California, 
Chicago, Duke, and Minnesota among the former—have built significant anti-Zionist book 
lists or journals over a period of years. They do so in part by building a stable of readers who 
can be relied on to recommend anti-Zionist manuscripts for publication. The process is cir- 
cular: people who publish anti-Zionist books or essays then serve as readers for other peoples’ 
manuscripts. It is perfectly acceptable to seek out sympathetic readers. But those readers 
are expected to apply objective standards of evidence and argument. Indeed, a prospective 
author ideally wants them to do so. Far better to have your errors and weak arguments 
corrected than to have them glaringly evident in print. The baseline test in scholarship is 
whether the author has provided supporting evidence to prove a case. Unfortunately, in the 
echo chamber of academic anti-Zionism, evidence is no longer required. Absurd, invidious, 
and wholly unsupported claims now get published under the imprimatur of distinguished 
universities. 

In his 2010 W. W. Norton book, Palestine Inside Out, UCLA’s Saree Makdisi, an English 
professor and BDS leader, summarizes his wholly false account of the number of Israel’s 
Basic Laws that guarantee equality:7” 


INEQUALITY BY THE NUMBERS: 


* Number of Israel’s Basic Laws that guarantee equality of citizenship: 0 
* Number of Israeli High Court rulings upholding equality as a right: 0 


Israel’s Basic Laws have constitutional status and establish the principles that guide gov- 
ernment and the courts, so Makdisi’s accusation would be quite serious were it true. In 
December 2017 the University of Chicago Press’s journal Critical Inquiry, edited by W. J. T. 
Mitchell, himself a committed anti-Zionist, published Makdisi’s “Apartheid / Apartheid / 
[ |,” the third long essay from his new book in progress about Israel featured in the journal, 
in which he declares again that “nowhere in Israel law is the right to equality protected,” 
although an objective reading of Israel’s Basic Law: Human Dignity and Liberty (1992) proves 
otherwise. Its eight specifications of equality cover basic freedom, the right to privacy and 
intimacy, property rights, freedom from illegal searches, and freedom of expression, among 
other topics, and a substantial number of Israeli Supreme Court decisions have repeatedly 
reinforced those guarantees, notably regarding the rights of women and Arab minorities.”* 

In “Apartheid / Apartheid / [ |,’ Makdisi emphasizes a claim that several Arab (actually 
Bedouin) villages near Haifa never received basic municipal services such as sewer and water 
connections. He considers this “fact” key evidence of discrimination against Israel’s Arab cit- 
izens. Yet the last of the villages he names to be recognized, Arab al-Na’im, was recognized 
in 2000, at which point, like the others before it, it received the very services he claims it still 
lacked in 2017. Indeed, the neighboring Jewish village Eshchar had been supplying Arab al- 
Naim with water since 1993. Makdisi adds the painful information that the Arabs there live 
in crude tin shacks. A simple internet search reveals that masonry homes had been approved 
in 2013, with the first homes constructed the following year.” These are among the many 
false statements by Makdisi that basic fact checking would have corrected. Their publication 
by W. W. Norton and the University of Chicago Press constitutes antisemitic slander. 
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In October 2017, Duke University Press published The Right to Maim by the Rutgers 
University Women’s Studies Professor Jasbir Puar.”° It was preceded by a well-publicized 
2016 lecture at Vassar that offered her major accusations in abbreviated form. The book 
received the annual award from the now thoroughly anti-Zionist NWSA. Among Puar’s 
many unsupported claims are that Israel has for years been stunting the growth of 
Palestinians by preventing pregnant mothers and their young children from getting ade- 
quate nutrition. Neither Duke’s readers nor the press apparently required her to provide 
evidence, though it is readily available. The World Health Organization, UNICEF, and 
the Palestinian Authority itself have elaborately documented that stunting is not a serious 
problem in either Gaza or the West Bank (in fact, the rate is lower than in some neighboring 
Arab countries) and that food supplies are adequate, though food insecurity exists there as 
elsewhere.”’ If Israelis are willfully stunting the growth of Palestinian children, they are 
doing a poor job of it. That anti-Zionism should fuel Puar’s promotion of medical fantasies 
is worse than deplorable. Amplified by her relentless conspiracies about Israelis, it crosses 
the line into antisemitism. 

Puar’s accusations at Vassar were arguably still more ghoulish. Drawing on earlier 
accusations by anthropologist Nancy Scheper-Hughes, Puar condemned Israel for allegedly 
harvesting the organs of Palestinians killed in terrorist actions and violent demonstrations.”° 
Harvesting major organs for transplantation, however, is impossible if the dead have been 
wounded; contamination and infection set in rapidly and render major organs unusable. 
Israel’s Abu Kabir Forensic Institute did for a time violate the law by taking skin, inner ear 
bones, heart valves, and corneas from both Jewish and Palestinian cadavers. (Many states 
in the US, it should be noted, permit this under laws of “presumed consent.”) This was, 
however, very different from a state-run organ-harvesting conspiracy. Most importantly, 
Puar did not seem concerned that her charges echo medieval accusations that Jews killed 
Christian children for their blood. 


Conclusion 


In addition to sharing the beliefs that Zionism is racist at its core and that the very idea 
of a Jewish state is illegitimate, BDS academic authors hold a number of other views not 
typical of the movement’s casual supporters: (1) that Israel is a fundamentally demonic, 
destructive, and anti-democratic country about which little or nothing positive can be 
said; (2) that Israel is perhaps the world’s most extreme violator of human rights; (3) that 
there are no meaningful distinctions to be drawn between a given Israeli government 
and the Israeli people as a whole; (4) that distinctions between what is true or false in 
scholarly debate can be set aside for purposes of political expediency. Therefore, BDS 
faculty research and publication often abandon the fundamental reason for the acad- 
emy’s existence and the societal basis for maintaining the commitment to academic 
freedom, the search for the truth. The combination of these factors marks a number 
of BDS faculty books and essays as both anti-Zionist and antisemitic. But any effort to 
list common features of BDS faculty ideology will fall short of the reality unless it notes 
what is, overall, perhaps the most disturbing feature of this work—the sheer ferocity of 
the hatred of the Jewish state. 

That ferocity, both in academia and in the general public, gives the BDS movement its 
most tellingly antisemitic character. It led the German Bundestag in 2019 to define the 
BDS movement as an antisemitic enterprise. When BDS advocates and allies assure us 
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their complaint is not with Jews but with Zionists, they omit the most pertinent fact—that 
most Jews worldwide, whatever their objections to Israeli policy, support the existence of 
the Jewish state and thus qualify as Zionists. Moreover, as Harrison writes, “the hostility 
of anti-Zionists ... 1s virtually exclusively directed against Jewish supporters of Israel. The 
object is to create the entirely misleading impression that support for Israel is a new Jewish 
conspiracy.’ When you add to that prejudice the vision of Israel as a uniquely aggressive, 
overmilitarized, murderous state, we bring on board the foundational Christian slander that 
Judaism is a religion founded in vengeance rather than love. We are then in the territory of 
the old hatreds that have plagued Jews for centuries. By reviving them, the BDS movement 
has helped position itselfin the vanguard of the new antisemitism. 
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ANTISEMITISM 2.0 AND THE 
CYBERCULTURE OF HATE 


Opening Pandora’s Box 


Monika Schwarz-Friesel 


In this chapter, the following questions are answered: how does antisemitism manifest itself 
in the twenty-first century on the Internet? How, where, and by whom is anti-Jewish content 
expressed and disseminated? Which stereotypes are therein encoded, which arguments put 
forward? Further, the chapter considers and evaluates the role of emotions and irrational 
logic in present-day attitudinal and online verbalized antisemitism, as well as to what extent 
social media has accelerated the spread and intensification of antisemitism. The purpose 
of the chapter is to provide an overview of issues and empirical results from one long-term 
study on antisemitism to assist researchers in evaluating the perils of online Jew hatred. 


Internet Communication and Online Antisemitism: 
Empirical Findings 


There is hardly anyone any more who does not engage with online media. While this tech- 
nology offers many positive processes and interactions, it has several negative aspects that 
have spread around the global world. Among these, include the ways by which online media 
has become the primary tool for spreading hate online and antisemitism.! Thus, scholars 
and researchers are confronted with new challenges in terms of applying research methods 
to the study of online behavior and Internet use concerning antisemitism. How can modern 
manifestations of online hatred against Jews be recorded, classified and explained in scien- 
tific terms? A long-term study in Germany, conducted within the framework of empirical 
research into antisemitism focusing on the articulation, perpetuation, dissemination and 
manifestation of hatred against Jews in the Internet, has addressed these issues and con- 
ducted quantitatively extensive and detailed content-related research.” 

The encoding and spread of antisemitism are rapidly increasing globally. This develop- 
ment in the virtual world correlates with that in the real world where antisemitic abuse, 
attacks, threats and insults occur, and which has witnessed the phenomenon of the fear and 
concern felt in the Jewish communities of Germany and Europe.? This impression has now 
been scientifically confirmed by our long-term study based on broad empirical evidence. 
This study used extensive corpus studies, meaning quantitative and qualitative analyses of 
large data quantities of authentic texts. This approach allows us to obtain an indication of 
attitudinal antisemitism, its cognitive representation and emotions, as well as its commu- 
nicative forms of transmission. 

This four-year study examined forms of online antisemitism, how they were made 
accessible and how they were disseminated online. Expressions of antisemitism were 
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classified according to the dominant stereotypes of classical, post-Holocaust and Israel- 
centered antisemitism. I distinguish between the stereotypes of classical antisemitism (CIA), 
which characterized discourse until 1945, and the concepts of the post-Holocaust phase 
(PHA) after 1945, which gave rise to the stereotypes of Holocaust exploitation, resentful 
unforgiveness and taboos on criticism. These post-Holocaust stereotypes ultimately rest 
upon the classical stereotypes of Jewish vengeance, greed and exercise of power but have 
been projected onto the experience of Auschwitz and should be seen in the context of the 
rejection of guilt, the refusal to remember and the antisemitism of the desire to be free of 
feelings of guilt (Entlastungsantisemitismus). In the research these are sometimes referred to as 
“primary and secondary antisemitism.”* The third variation is Israel-centered antisemi- 
tism (IA) which is sometimes described as “new.” This manifestation of present-day hatred 
toward Jews is connected to classical hostility toward Jews. 

The study explored which stereotypes were explicitly or implicitly encoded and which 
were dominant. Those strategies used to render Judeophobic positions and pronounce- 
ments acceptable and/or to defend antisemitic positions were also identified and elucidated. 
Finally, the central role played by emotions in the encoding of anti-Jewish texts and the 
dimension of affect mobilization were also examined. 

In our analysis, we found that classical hostility toward Jews remains the primary concep- 
tual basis for present-day hatred of Jews. The “Israelization of antisemitism,” which our data 
suggested is the most dominant manifestation of Judeophobia today, proves to be merely a new 
garb for the age-old Jew hatred. The belief in inherent Jewish evil based on the concept of the 
“Eternal Jew” 1s still very much alive and found on all levels of communication on the web. 

Antisemitism online is also a global phenomenon. Social media is the primary multiplier 
and locus for the transmission of manifestations of antisemitism which continue to increase 
significantly. This increase is accompanied by a qualitative radicalization and intensifica- 
tion of expressions of antisemitism. Consequently, antisemitism’s scope for expression and 
the visibility of antisemitic sentiments have grown enormously. 

Antisemitism is marked by classical stereotypes of hostility toward Jews. With a mean 
value of 33.35 percent, Israel-centered antisemitism is a prevalent manifestation of hatred 
toward Jews, which is, however, conceptually and affectively determined by classical hatred 
of Jews. Despite differing political and ideological beliefs, expressions of antisemitism, 
regardless of where they originate, display a pronounced uniformity and homogeneity in 
their encoding of stereotypes and in their argumentation. The quotidian communication 
processes of non-extremist everyday users of social media are responsible for the dissemina- 
tion and normalization of antisemitic attitudes; hatred of Jews is revealed as a phenomenon 
manifest in society and as an omnipresent aspect of cyberculture. At the same time, inten- 
sive defensive and relativization strategies are an integral element of antisemitic discourse. 
Hatred of Jews reveals itself in the multimodal encoding online (texts, images, films, songs) 
as a constant and collective emotional value of cultural memory. 


Methods: Corpus Analyses — The Relevance of 
Authentic Data 


In conducting research on hate against Jews, methods are needed that give insight with- 
out prejudicing factors such as social acceptance or political correctness — a problem that 
sometimes appears in public opinion polling. Corpus analysis proves to be the very best 
method to do so: using huge databases of authentic texts that were produced in a natural 
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setting and without request, and analyzing samples both quantitatively and with content 
analysis. 

Our research was a novel technical pilot project, which enabled the comprehensive and 
automated storage of websites (some 66,374 in total) and user comments using a crawler spe- 
cially designed for the analysis of antisemitic texts. Thematic-specific subcorpora were cre- 
ated from 265,496 comments and quantitatively and qualitatively coded in detail using the 
qualitative data analysis software MAXQDA. This enabled the contextualized analysis of 
all direct and indirect forms of naturally produced antisemitism.° The basic corpus has also 
been manually extended year on year through the manual inclusion of further web corpora 
as well as through extensive sample analyses of all relevant social media, such as Facebook, 
Twitter, YouTube, self-help portals and discussion forums on various topics (Judaism in 
Germany, Middle-East conflict, the culture of memory, solidarity projects and much more).° 
For comparison, the study also assessed 20,000 emails sent to the Israeli Embassy in Berlin 
and the Central Council of Jews in Germany between 2002 and 2018. This comparison 
allowed for the examination of whether this type of discourse, which also included identifi- 
cation information, revealed any differences. 

By means of a coding guideline, which represented the classification list for the workable 
analysis of expressions of antisemitism, the texts were coded and categorized using a series 
of mostly dichotomous variables (e.g. anti-Jewish stereotype XY coded: yes/no; expression 
of emotion: yes/no). The project was double-coded, which allowed independent analysis by 
two researchers. Coding was always conducted on a conservative basis. The most important 
valuation variable was “antisemitic status.” Ifthe value of this variable was coded as anti- 
semitic, it was classified as classical antisemitism (CIA), post-Holocaust antisemitism (PHA) 
or Israel-centered antisemitism (IA). An analysis of content was then conducted where the 
comments were additionally analyzed in detail and according to their context. 


Antisemitism 2.0 and Social Media 


The specifics of Internet communication (reciprocity, active cyber participation, speed, free 
access, multimodality, anonymity, global connection) and the increasing relevance of social 
media as an opinion-forming source of information have resulted in a rapid, unfiltered and 
almost unchecked spread of anti-Jewish ideology. In purely quantitative terms, this is with- 
out precedent. Social media has enabled us to communicate with a much greater number of 
people on a global scale. The Internet has great flexibility, carrying nearly any type of data. 
Multimodal messages can be sent that encode anti-Jewish content in different modes of rep- 
resentation and therefore enhance the persuasive effect. The Internet plays host to a variety 
of services, covering email transfer, tweets, blogs and so forth, and on all those services we 
found antisemitic messages, pictures or videos.’ 

The digitalization of information and communications technology has allowed antisem- 
itism online to be multipliable in a rapid, multimodal manner, diverse in terms of text type 
and unspecific in terms of recipient. Every day thousands of new expressions of antisemitism 
are posted adding to the available anti-Jewish texts, images and videos which have been 
stored on the Internet for years.® 

Current manifestations of twenty-first century antisemitism are cognitively based upon 
transmitted Judeophobic stereotypes, and emotionally on a collective feeling of hatred. 
As such, they represent a new, modern outbreak of culturally rooted resentment. Israel- 
centered antisemitism, a dominant form of the manifestation of current hostility toward 
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Jews in Web 2.0 with a mean value of 33.35 percent, pursues the age-old adoption pattern of 
hatred toward Jews as manifested by defamation of Judaism (in this case the State of Israel).° 
Antisemitism is not merely a system of prejudice; it is rather a system of belief and a way of 
interpreting the world which is deeply rooted in occidental structures of thought and emo- 
tion.'? Patterns of linguistic usage perpetuate the reproduction of antisemitic stereotypes, 
thus ensuring they remain part of the collective consciousness. Even the experience of the 
Holocaust failed to break this tradition. 

With a mean value of 54.02 percent, classical stereotypes of hatred toward Jews figure 
very significantly in Antisemitism 2.0. It should be observed that hatred of Jews and hatred 
of Israel form a conceptual symbiosis which is largely determined by the collective con- 
cept of the Eternal Jew with its centuries-old constructed characteristics of Jews as foreign/ 
other/evil, as villains or exploiters, as vengeful schemers or people obsessed with power, as 
murders, as practitioners of rituals or blood cults, as land grabbers or destroyers or as con- 
spirators. Other than in superficial variations regarding encoding, there are no significant 
differences between the antisemitism of the Right or the Left, of that of Islamist antisem- 
itism, or that of users from the political center. The authors of expressions of antisemitism 
draw upon classical stereotypes of hostility toward Jews and use uniform arguments deter- 
mined by an emotional affect logic.'' These reveal numerous strategies seeking to defend 
against, deny, reinterpret and marginalize the hatred of Jews to be found in society.'” 

Sometimes, to conform with post-Holocaust consciousness and achieve an appearance 
of political correctness and social acceptability, antisemitism is reclassified as “criticism” in 
pseudo-political discourse, or as “art or freedom of opinion” in German-language cultural 
discourse. Consequently, there are many ways by which expressions of antisemitism are 
camouflaged. Rather than the terms Jews or Judaism, substitute expressions such as Israelis or 
Ktonism, or ciphers such as Rothschild, or vague paraphrases like that influential circle or rhetor- 
ical questions such as Why are Zionists evil’. Often enough, these are the forms used to spread 
anti-Jewish semantics. Comparisons with the Nazi regime, brutal pejoratives (ith, plague, 
cancer) and fantasies of violence (in the sense of eliminatory antisemitism) are also proof of 
the tendency toward verbal radicalization, as well as a clear lowering of the threshold of 
taboos. The attempts at enlightenment in recent decades have not been uniformly successful 
throughout society, and discussions concerning the dangers of defamatory and demonizing 
patterns of language have not resulted in a sensitization regarding antisemitism. Antisemi- 


tism has been a growing cause for concern for many years and continues to be so. 


The Omnipresence and Accessibility of Antisemitism 
Online — “With One Click” 


A study of Google Search and self-help portals reveals that users, against their expectation, 
encounter expressions of antisemitism after just one click upon entering keywords such as 
Jew(s), Judaism, Passover or Israel. Some such expressions of antisemitism remain undeleted 
for years, such as the question “Why are Jews so evil?” which has been visible on Gutefrage. 
net (“Good-question.net’’) since 2011. Expressions of antisemitism are in no way limited to 
political discourse areas; they are particularly prevalent in frequently used every-day web 
media. Corpus studies of comments made in connection with campaigns calling for solidar- 
ity against antisemitism, e.g., Me weeder Judenhass (“No more Jew hatred”) or Berlin trégt Kippa 
(“Berlin wears the kippa’”), demonstrate that there is even some infiltration of antisemitic 
expression (in some cases more than 37 percent) within those structures. 
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Global connections and multimodal links on the web play a particular role in the trans- 
mission of expressions of antisemitism. Users are confronted with indoctrination rather than 
information or discussion can be seen in all significant social media (‘Twitter, YouTube, Face- 
book), as well as via fan forums, blogs and online booking shops. YouTube comments posted 
under Judeophobic films reveal a strikingly high level of violence and hate encoding: “I hope 
the plague strikes you down — you should pay in agony for your crimes against the peoples 
of this earth.”!* Another common tactic is joking or sarcasm, as seen among members of the 
alt-right movement. For example, “Never forget the 6 million calories that didn’t burned”'” 
or “I am wandering the earth looking for a new gym. So this is what it feels like to be a 
Jew! 

There are scarcely any areas of discourse where users are not at risk of stumbling upon 
antisemitic texts, even when not actively seeking such content. The Internet functions, 
particularly in the everyday areas of communication of social media, as a multiplier, as it 
makes expressions of antisemitism very widely accessible, ensuring their global dissemina- 
tion at every level online, thus hastening the normalization of hatred toward Jews. 


The Increase and Radicalization of 
Expressions of Antisemitism 


In a ten-year comparative study (2007-2017), corpus studies examining the comments 
sections of the quality online media in Germany (including Welt, Stiddeutsche Zeitung, Xeit, 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, taz, Tagespiegel and Focus) reveal a significant increase in verbal 
antisemitism (Figure 35.1): 

At the same time it is possible to observe a tendency toward a semantic and argumentative 
radicalization: the prevalence of comparisons with the Nazi regime (Jews in Israel behave like 


2007 2009 2010 2012 2014 2017 


7.51% 14.74% 17.17% 23.32% 22.67% 30.18% 


Figure 55.1 Ten-year development, 2007-2017. 
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Nazis), fantasies of violence (Bomb Israel!, Death to all Jews, Re-open the gas chambers) as well as 
an extreme, demonizing and dehumanizing pejorative language (Jews as plague, cancer, filth, 
dirty rotten garbage) have more than doubled since 2009. This demonstrates the lowering of 
the taboo threshold regarding the articulation of even such explicit and extreme expressions 
of antisemitism. 

The anonymity provided by the web is not the only factor here. Since at least 2009, verbal 
radicalization can be seen in the corpus of email messages with personally identifiable infor- 
mation sent to the Central Committee of Jews and the Israeli Embassy in Berlin. Social media 
provides users at the same time with a large community which reactively confirms their ex- 
pressions of antisemitism and affectively supports their anti-Jewish beliefs. Filter bubbles and 
echo chambers online are significantly responsible for the consolidation and normalization 
of expressions of antisemitism. Consider the comments that can be found among YouTube 
videos. Some, such as “Jews are the greatest misery of mankind” or “The Zionist clans are the 
plague of the world,” have become remarkably and disturbingly common. 


The Homogeneity of Expressions of Antisemitism 


Our findings show an overwhelming uniformity of antisemitic texts. Except for minor sty- 
listic differences, the postings, no matter whether from the right or left or Islamist, show a 
striking similarity.'’ To understand whether and how antisemitic rhetoric changed after 
1945 and in what ways classical Jew hatred shows on the web, a data collection of 800 
historical texts from the sixteenth century through 1945 that contain typical anti-Jewish ste- 
reotype encodings and arguments served as a comparison corpus. Some of the antisemitism 
found today is not recognized as antisemitism because of a common misunderstanding that 
sees antisemitism only through the lens of the 12 years of Nazism. However, present-day 
manifestations of antisemitism cannot be explained without taking account of the long 
Western tradition of Jew hatred and its manifestations over the centuries. 

The patterns seen today echo those of the past. Indeed, even patterns of linguistic usage of 
historical and contemporary hostility toward Jews are strikingly similar both in their seman- 
tics and in their form. The fundamental conceptualizations of The Eternal Jew and The 
Jews are the Curse of the World vary slightly according to the political or ideological orien- 
tation of the author of the comment in terms of the choice of ideological vocabulary, but are 
always recognizable as the base semantics. Despite stylistic differences, the linguistic usage 
of most authors of antisemitic texts is strikingly similar and displays equivalent patterns 
even in the argumentative structure of the texts. Classical hostility toward Jews remains 
the primary conceptual basis for present-day hatred of Jews. This encoding of anti-Jewish 
sentiment at multiple levels of discourse, their varied multiple means of dissemination and 
their semantic uniformity is also echoed in cyberculture. 


Israel-Centered Antisemitism: The Will to 
Annihilate the Jews 


With a mean value of 33.35 percent in the major corpora, Judeophobic hostility toward 
Israel is a particularly dominant manifestation of the hatred of Jews online. It can be found 
at all levels and in all areas of communication even when there is no thematic connection 
to Israel/Middle East and it manifests itself in issues entirely unrelated to the Middle East 
conflict (e.g. in entertainment platforms or discussion groups). 
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This “Israelization of antisemitic semantics”!® has a very significant impact on the 
antisemitic communication culture of the Internet. Israel-centered antisemitism (IA) dis- 
plays all the features of classical hostility toward Jews (de-realization and defamation by 
means of dissociation, stereotyping, devaluation). 

And contrary to a common opinion in public, it is not hard to define the difference 
between justified criticism and antisemitic agitation.!° If criticism, even harshly formulated, 
is well-founded and based on facts, it is not antisemitism. If, however, Israel is demonized 
and delegitimized, there is clearly no freedom of speech or rational criticism at hand, but 
hate. Many fail to accept this. Hatred of Jews that is projected onto Israel by means of 
classical stereotypes perpetuates the tradition of radical and eliminatory hostility toward 
Jews, thus increasingly legitimizing antisemitism in civil society in the absence of counter- 
measures in the judiciary or politics. 

In the Gaza 2014 corpus, multiple stereotype encodings are frequent (mean value of 
33.1 percent) with Israel-centered (59.0 percent) and classical stereotypes (43.9 percent) 
highly prevalent when expressed in various combinations. Post-Holocaust stereotypes 
(PHA) by contrast only have a 20.0 percent representation. The combination of classical 
and Israel-centered stereotypes is, at 20.8 percent, twice as common as combinations of 
post-Holocaust stereotypes and Israel stereotypes (10.2 percent), even in discourses without 
any Middle East/Israel context (such as statements from the Central Council of Jews in 
Germany). 

There is a strong mingling of classical and Israel-related stereotypes: in a subcorpus of 
882 texts we found 40.36 classical stereotypes, 13.61 PH and 46.03 Israel-related stereotypes 
frequently combined with each other. This correlates with a fierce anti-Israel narrative that 
has become not only common in anti-Israel circles on the Internet, but also in mass media 
and in broad parts of the public.” 

In many cartoons and images on the web, the concept of “Israeli Brutality” is mixed with 
Jewish symbols in Nazi analogies. 

This symbiosis of Israeli and Jewish matters, the mingling of symbols going along with the 
conceptualization of “the collective Jew,” is typical of Israel-related antisemitism. 


Radical Islamist Antisemitism 


Stereotypes that encode Jews as inhuman, greedy, power obsessed, murderers, conspirators, 
etc., also form the basis of radical Islamist antisemitism.”! In a corpus taken from more than 
2,000 web texts from Muslim Turks and Arabs, we found a prevalence of 53.66 percent of 
classical stereotypes, a representation of 11.22 percent of PH and 35.12 percent of Israel- 
related stereotypes. 

The Israeli-Palestinian conflict, often called upon as the main cause or intensifier 
of Muslim antisemitism, seemed to be of no real significance. While it triggers fierce 
hatred from time to time, it does not nourish deep hatred toward Jews in general. In- 
stead, Israel, as “the collective Jew,” has become the major projection for antisemitic 
thoughts and feelings. Thus, contemporary Jew-hatred focuses on this most important 
symbol of Judaism, Jewish life and existence. This “Israelization of antisemitism” 1s 
found in the right, in the left, and in the middle of society. Hate speech against Israel 
also frequently occurs even if there is no thematic connection in discourse, for example, 
during the 2012 circumcision debate in Germany. There are two major ways in which 
anti-Israelism and anti-Zionism can perpetuate old hatreds: first, through the concept 
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of Jewish evil, which is projected onto Israel’s existence when seen as a severe sin in the 
world; second, through the myth of Jewish domination. 


Conspiracy Fantasies 


The myth of Jewish world domination is commonly found in the Internet, both in verbal 
encodings and in pictures. Israel (or the Israeli government) is frequently depicted as a pup- 
pet player pulling the strings, being responsible for all the evil in the world. 

A fantasy frequently found, and not only in right-wing circles, employs the name 
“Rothschild” as a meme for the concept of a Jewish conspiracy to rule or want to rule the 
world. Many antisemitic caricatures depict a blurred Rothschild face in symbiosis with 
texts stressing Jewish international domination to enhance their persuasive power. Con- 
spiracy fantasies are common online. They are disseminated on all levels of the net and in 
all modal representations such as texts, films and pictures. Crude conspiracy fantasies are 
also available on sellers such as Amazon, Hugendubel.de, booklooker.de or Google Books 
on the Internet. A book by Timan Knechtel, for example, combines on its cover page a 
dramatic picture and sensational text to convey the age-old conspiracy fantasy of Jewish 
world domination stemming from the Rothschild family with its connections to Israel. 
The jacket blurb reads: 


Incredible, but true: There is a hidden mighty power on this planet that turns the 
wheel around ...Find out about the tricks ...of the Rothschilds. The blood of all 
great wars is on their hands... Yet, their thirst for blood has not been satisfied, 
their goal is a third world war that destroys everything, and a world government, 
controlled from Jerusalem. 


It is claimed that “far off from adventurous conspiracy theories, the net of the Rothschilds 
is identified” “whose power is wrapped around the globe like octopus’ arms.”?? Although 
the text follows the classical pattern of crude conspiracy phantasies and depicts several 
Judeophobic stereotypes and metaphors, it can be purchased freely — without any warnings 
from the book sellers. 


Hate as a Cultural Emotional Value: The Persuasive Power 
of Affect Mobilization 


Antisemitism has a very strong emotional basis. With a mean value of 70.3 percent, 
hatred is the most commonly encoded emotion. It often manifests itself in brutal and 
vulgar death wishes (with explicit or implicit references to the “final solution” of the 
Nazis) as in utterances like “Into the gas chambers with you, disgusting and hateful 
people!” 

Characteristics of this hatred are obsessivity, cognitive rigidity, a resistance to facts and 
conceptual deprivation, all of which can be classified as a type of affect logic.?? There are 
two types of manifestation of affective and rationally encoded hatred: the egosyntonic (in 
harmony with the ego) and the egodystonic (ego alien, not compatible with ego). Rightwing 
extremist and Islamist antisemites tend to express their hatred through affective phrases 
like, “I hate Jews so much!” This egosyntonic hate rests on the form belief that it is right to 
feel disgust and hostility against Jews. 
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Posters from the center and the left, particularly educated users, tend to adopt a pseudo- 
rational approach connected to defensive strategies and reinterpretation. For example, in an 
email sent to the Israeli embassy in Berlin in 2016, the writer claimed, 


Iam not antisemitic, but I strongly condemn ~ in the name of humanity — the bar- 
barous acts of violence from Israel. It reminds me of the darkest hours in Germany. 
Does this violence unprecedent belong to the Jewish tradition of ‘eye for an eye’? 


By using Nazi comparisons indirectly and delegitimizing Israel with arguments based on 
the concept of the collective Jew, egodystonic hate is seemingly legitimized and appears to 
be based on facts. 

Antisemitic pseudo-argumentation displays its own affect logic. So-called “pink wash- 
ing” illustrates this clearly. Modern antisemites tend to adapt everything from Israel to their 
sinister world view about the Jewish state. Thus, also good, noble and praiseworthy actions 
from Israelis are turned upside down to the opposite. If media reports focus on Israeli gay 
parade, they write, “This is merely pink washing to divert from the brutal oppression of the 
Palestinians.”** If the media reports about helping refugees in Israelis hospitals, users write 
on the web: “This is only done for public relation. If the reporters are gone, they throw the 
refugees out of the beds” (Tweet, 2017). Whatever Israel does or does not do antisemites will 
reinterpret it in the most negative way. This reflects the image of the evil Jew and the old 
tradition of blaming Jews for everything going wrong in the world.?° 

Educated antisemites rarely admit that they feel hatred toward Jews but their statements 
nevertheless reveal a strong resentment. Such communicative practices only emerged after 
the Holocaust. The experience of Auschwitz makes it impossible for a humanist, educated 
person to accept old forms of hatred of Jews as egosyntonic.”° The need to legitimize Judeo- 
phobic feelings among such people gives rise to processes of projection and reinterpretation. 


Communicative Strategies: Antisemitism, Denial, 
Consolidation and Legitimization 


Denial and defensive strategies are typical for the modern-day antisemitism. These strategies 
shape debates about antisemitism (both on the web and in the public sphere) and have become 
habitualized discourse rituals. On the one hand, they marginalize present-day hatred of Jews, 
and on the other they act to legitimize and justify antisemitic statements.2’ They are based to a 
large extent on Judeophobic stereotypes and are used exclusively in connection with expressions 
of antisemitism. Authors of serious argumentation and criticism do not engage in such strategies. 

This dynamic is revealed in the imagined taboo on criticism, specifically the claim that 
“criticism of Israel” and “verbal antisemitism” are directly equated with one another.”° 
Using LexisNexis, the project also checked to see equating occurred elsewhere in the sphere 
of mass media communication. This yielded a result of 0.0 percent, showing the notion of 
the “criticism taboo” to be a fantasy. 


Perpetuation, Propagation, Affect Mobilization: 
Normalization 


Ease of access and the omnipresence of online antisemitism enhance and intensify the 
spreading of Jew hatred, and its propagation on social media can lead to the normalization 
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of antisemitic communication, thinking and feeling. In terms of the perpetuation of expres- 
sions of antisemitism and the strong manifestation of affect mobilization, Islamist, rightwing 
and leftwing antisemites reveal structurally equivalent approaches. The potential to influ- 
ence is located primarily within those communication spaces and portals which provide 
everyday links to the living environment in groups, fan and discussion forums, self-help 
portals and social networks. These sites are now being purposely infiltrated by users with 
antisemitic ideologies in order to spread Judeophobic messages as widely as possible in the 
web via a variety of media through the provision of numerous links. Antisemitic content 
is then encoded in a variety of ways ranging from vulgar and aggressive hate speech to 
the sophisticated, implicit, seemingly rational rhetoric of educated users. Teens and young 
children are confronted with a “truth” about Jews that many are not equipped to question. 
If those assertions appear frequently on websites used by ordinary and not extremist users, 
and if those texts are not being deleted by the providers, questions such as “Why are Jews 
always so mean?” (“Wieso sind Juden immer so bése?”) linger.”? For years this “good ques- 
tion” could be viewed on this platform, perhaps because supporters felt it was an “interesting 
question.” 

There are no longer any boundaries between presentations that provide information and 
those seeking to persuade and influence opinion. This problem of classification leads to a 
lack of transparency and a loss of understanding of what differentiates fact from fiction. In 
addition, hash tags enable the tagging of stereotype content, for example, #Kindermorder- 
Israel or #gazamassacre, allowing for the networking of posts on the same topic, which can 
strengthen the impact of filter bubbles and echo chambers. It also allows for hate content to 
infiltrate neutral spaces of discourse. 

In our review of comments from 2014 concerning calls for solidarity in the fight against 
antisemitism, we found more than 38 percent of the comments were antisemitic utterances. 
Most of the tweets within this context were repugnant and revealed both denial of antisem- 
itism and at the same time the coding of Judeophobic stereotypes and hatred against Israel. 
Hence, counter-activities and public condemnations of antisemitism in Germany can trig- 
ger negative reactions. This kind of infiltration of verbal antisemitism within texts that are 
intended to combat that very phenomenon enhances and very much intensifies the omni- 
presence of Judeophobic belief systems. The Internet communication thus accelerates both 
the transmission and the acceptance and normalization of anti-Jewish content. 


Summary: Hostility toward Jews as a Cultural Constant and 
Collective Emotional Value in the Digital Age 

As Fritz Bauer, the first German jurist to prosecute Nazis after World War II, said, “Nothing belongs to 
the past. Everything is still part of the present and could become part of the future again.”°° 

The epoch-spanning reiteration of Judeophobic stereotypes and conspiracy fantasies 
is revealed every day in the Internet. The experience of the Holocaust and dealing with 
the lethal ideology that led to Auschwitz did not bring the strategies of dehumanizing and 
demonizing the Jews to an end. Such strategies prevail and are frequently used in mod- 
ern discourse even by highly educated people from mainstream society. More and more, 
antisemitism is on the rise, in Germany, Europe and worldwide. In the twenty-first century, 
official bans and cultural deterrents against antisemitic utterances have lost their influence. 
The articulation of traditional antisemitic stereotypes, especially by projecting them onto 
Israel, has increased significantly, both in media discourse and on the Internet. Bashing 
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Israel by evoking Badiional Judeophobic stereotypes is by now the most common strategy 
of contemporary antisemitism.° ' Today’ s anti-Israelism continues the old antisemitism; the 
new hatred is, in fact, the old hatred renewed. 

At the same time, there is a noticeable rejection of results from antisemitism research 
in mainstream society. One of the dominant strategies of dealing with Israel-related anti- 
semitism is to deny the very existence of it. The belief in “Jewish evil,” the clinging to the 
concept of “the Eternal Jew,” with a tradition going back almost 2,000 years to the origins of 
Christianity, proves to be a world view that has infiltrated mainstream society. Further, viral 
antisemitism is by no means found only on the Internet. It is also in the “real world” under 
the guise of criticism of Israel articulated in the public space, as well. Despite the knowledge 
about the Holocaust, as well as to what consequences a rhetoric of hate and hostility might 
lead to, Jews are frequently attacked verbally in contemporary discourse. Anti-Judaism 
proves to be both a persistent and a central way of thinking and feeling in the Western tra- 
dition that has been neither shaken nor destroyed by the experience of Auschwitz. Hatred of 
Jews reveals itselfin the multimodal encoding online as a constant and collective emotional 
value of cultural memory. Like a chameleon, it retains its basic structure but it adapts to 
new circumstances. Its surface changes and it takes the opportunity to become a part of new 
environments.*? The Internet opens a Pandora’s box, from which an ages-old hatred flows 
unimpeded into collective consciousness and makes its way unhindered into the twenty-first 
century. 
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ALGORITHMIC ANTISEMITISM ON 
SOCIAL MEDIA 


Monika Hiibscher 


Introduction 


Chamath Palihapitiya, a former senior executive at Facebook, sat back in his armchair 
and looked uncomfortably away from the audience at Stanford University in 2017, tapping 
his hand rhythmically on the armrest and looking down. He said he felt tremendous guilt 
for creating a “beast” that was destroying the fabric of society. Social media, he said, has 
led to social division through the dissemination of hate speech and disinformation on a 
massive scale.! Through research and whistleblower testimony, it is now well known that 
social media has influenced democratic exercises, such as elections and referendums. The 
emergence of social media and its widespread use have also led to a surge in antisemitism. 
Because of its global presence and countless variations that are impossible to capture and 
contain, it is distinct from offline antisemitism in significant ways. 

Antisemitism on social media are posts, reels, vlogs, memes, GIF's, and emoji combina- 
tions that include hateful anti-Jewish speech and images on algorithmically curated plat- 
forms, such as Facebook, Instagram, YouTube, and TikTok. Antisemitism on social media 
is violence through verbal and visual discrimination and aggression. Anti-Jewish violence 
on social media has cultural weight and must be understood as part of a tradition of hatred 
that has led to genocide. Expressions of antisemitism on social media reinforce historical 
violence and can imply an acute threat. 

The rise of antisemitic incidents on social media has accompanied a surge in hate crimes. 
Thus, there is reason to believe that antisemitic hate speech on social media migrates 
into the real world.” Currently, Jewish people face verbal and physical attacks online and 
offline daily. Synagogues and Jewish institutions are attacked, and antisemitic conspiracy 
myths have become normalized and erode solidarity in our society. Although it seems that 
awareness of social media’s influence on hate speech and antisemitism has grown since 
Palihapitiya’s 2017 speech, a meeting between executives from TikTok, Meta (Facebook, 
Instagram, WhatsApp), and YouTube and members of the Inter-Parliamentary Task Force 
to Combat Online Antisemitism in September 2022 shows that the platform’s pledges are 
mostly lip service when it comes to effectively reducing antisemitic hate.? Moreover, the 
hearing revealed that the representatives of the task force cannot draw on enough reliable 
quantitative and in-depth qualitative scholarship on the matter. Only a few qualitative and 
quantitative studies have been dedicated to antisemitism on social media, which marks a 
stark contrast with the potentially deadly consequences of antisemitic hate speech.* 

Antisemitism on social media is a global phenomenon. It appears in many languages, it 
has no geographical borders, and it seems to affect the whole of society. Therefore, it is no 
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surprise that virtually all reports on the matter show a rise in antisemitic incidents and attest 
to social media’s exceptionally alarming role in the incitement of antisemitic violence.’ In 
the Holocaust perpetrator society Germany, data shows a 29 percent increase of antisemitic 
incidents between 2020 and 2021.° Furthermore, the Anti-Defamation League counted 
2,717 incidents in the US in 2021, which is a 34 percent rise from the year before.’ 

Against this backdrop, this chapter addresses the adaption of the centuries-old hatred to 
algorithmically curated platforms, and how the platforms have mainstreamed antisemitism. 
It then looks at antisemitism on social media from two perspectives: how it impacts Jewish 
social media users and how a non-Jewish users responds to antisemitic conspiracy posts on 
Instagram. 


Expressions of Antisemitic Hate on Social Media 


Social media has revolutionized the generation and dissemination of the antisemitism. ‘The 
Center for Countering Digital Hate reported that over the course of two months in 2021, 
714 antisemitic social media posts had been viewed 7.3 million times and that 84 percent 
of posts that contained antisemitism were not taken down by the social media companies.® 
One of the main drivers that proliferate antisemitic hate today might be algorithms. An 
algorithm is a mathematical set of rules that specifies how a data set behaves. On social 
media, algorithms curate content and limit user ability to influence what they see on their 
feed or stream. Because social media is dependent on user-generated content, algorithms 
favor posts, tweets, or videos with lots of user engagement and disseminate them further. 

User engagement is created through liking, disliking, sharing, and commenting, and 
it is exactly these tools that work like incentives to generate more material. Social media 
algorithms are adaptive to users’ preferences. For example, if users are interested in content 
and exchange about World War IJ and the Holocaust, they will receive recommendations to 
connect with other users who favor that content and will be exposed to more posts on these 
topics. What users see on their social media profile is shaped by what they and other people 
posted, shared, or liked. The network of like-minded people who share similar content on 
social media is often referred to as filter bubbles and echo chambers.’ It is problematic 
that algorithms are currently not sophisticated enough to distinguish between content that 
informs about the Holocaust and content that relativizes or denies it. Thus, they might dis- 
seminate antisemitic content further instead of taking it off the platform. Recommendation 
algorithms are also known to gradually expose social media users to more extreme content, 
as exemplified by a study of YouTube.!° Because algorithms learn from user behavior, they 
not only reflect users’ prejudices but embed the biased knowledge into their code.'! This 
means that algorithmic antisemitism 1s first generated by what users post, then shapes what 
users are exposed to, which as a result normalizes antisemitism.” 

Algorithms seem to play an essential role in the mainstreaming of incendiary state- 
ments such as Holocaust denial and antisemitic hate on social media platforms. Facebook 
is another example: the algorithm-driven news feed of that platform privileges incendiary 
content, setting up a stimulus-response loop where hateful speech and visuals become nor- 
malized.'? Users who post antisemitic content and get likes and shares feel validated in their 
hateful positioning. But even users who stumble across antisemitic posts might be convinced 
to see them as true because they see such posts receive a lot of engagement. Sean Parker, 
Facebook’s former president and now one of the platform’s most outspoken critics, explained 
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that comments and likes function as a social validation feedback loop, leading to dopamine 
hits. Social media was designed to create revenue by exploiting vulnerability in human psy- 
chology, namely the wish for validation.!* 

Another important role in the dissemination of antisemitic hate on social platforms is 
played by influencers and celebrities. For example, when US Superstar Kanye West tweeted 
antisemitic threats against Jews in early October 2022, potentially all of his 30 million fol- 
lowers could have read it.'? Because West is a powerful individual and people look up to him, 
his positioning can shape opinions. His tweet was taken off the platform, but the antisemitic 
comments below a follow-up tweet by West asking, “Who do you think created cancel cul- 
ture?” show the extent of the damage. Despite the implicitness of the tweet and considering 
that the antisemitic trigger, namely the first tweet by West, had been erased, the antisemitic 
nature remains understood and reproduced in the comments. ‘The roughly 420,000 likes (as 
on 30 October 2022) of West’s tweet suggest further validation and support of his antisemitic 
positioning. In the aftermath of West’s antisemitic tweet, the message “Kanye was right 
about the Jews” was displayed on a bridge and some buildings in the US. This antisemitic 
escalation from social media into the real world marks another worrisome development.'° 

Implicit forms of antisemitism and innuendo are widespread, and it remains an enormous 
challenge for content moderators on the platforms (and researchers alike) to decode them, 
because they appear in many forms and languages. In a study on antisemitism in social 
media posts of Germany’s radical right-wing party Alternative fiir Deutschland (AfD), a 
party that is hugely successful on Facebook, the researchers found such particular forms 
of implicit antisemitism related to Holocaust revisionism. They defined tertiary antisemi- 
tism, “a form of antisemitism that seeks to paint a revisionist picture of German history in 
which the Holocaust is fragmented, marginalized or omitted.”!’ The study shows that in 
Af£D social media posts the antisemitic content often only emerges in respective context and 
that Jewish and other Holocaust victims are strategically replaced with German victims. '® 
Tertiary antisemitism, as found in the AfD’s social media posts, is correlated with the use of 
social media. Expressed in the public in real life, the AfD would not be able to circumvent 
these forms of Holocaust revisionism and antisemitism. The study shows not only that these 
forms are very difficult to detect but that specifically coded forms of antisemitism might be 
widespread and normalized. Ultimately, the examples of Kanye West and Germany’s AfD 
deal with the same phenomenon: the antisemitic innuendo only emerges in the respective 
context or process of a thread of posts. Although machine learning is used to find hate 
speech on social media, it can be assumed that these coded forms are impossible to detect 
because they are not based on keywords whatsoever (for more information, see the section 
about artificial intelligence). 

Next to implicit forms, overt antisemitic speech on the platforms is prevalent and there 
are already some studies that highlight this phenomenon. In their study of TikTok, Gabriel 
Weiman and Natalie Masri found antisemitic videos and comments as well as antisemitic 
usernames and handles, expanding the focus on appearances of antisemitism that are usu- 
ally overlooked.'® 

Although there is some knowledge about antisemitic speech, there is little insight into the 
role of antisemitic visuals on social media. Notwithstanding the vast amount of antisemitic 
imagery on social media, most research and combat strategies focus on hate speech, not 
visuals. But antisemitism received a new aesthetic imprint on social media. For example, the 
so-called “Happy Merchant” meme, which shows the widespread physiognomic stereotypes 
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of. Jewish men, can be found in countless visual forms and many languages, and appeared for 
the first time in 2004." The antisemitic image allows users to circumvent language barriers, 
but also verbal taboos. The widespread dissemination of the meme and constant repetition 
of the stereotype increase the tendency to ascribe meaning to the image.”! Ultimately, it 
normalizes hate. Moreover, since hate speech appears in all languages and thus requires 
language skills, visuals are more accessible and highly conducive to antisemitic content 
being understood and reproduced. 

Antisemitic expressions on social media adapt to the ever-changing restrictions of plat- 
forms, and therefore users increasingly use codewords, emoji combinations, and deliberate 
typos to avoid detection by moderation AI, that is, algorithms that are supposed to detect 
materials that break the rules of the platforms. Recently, the antisemitic emoji combination 
of a star of David and a rat, resembling the Nazi propaganda of linking Jews to vermin, 
has seen an uptick. To avoid detection users would switch letters and post on social media 
“jill all kews.” This phenomenon of sidestepping platform rules on hate speech restriction is 
called “algospeak,” which will pose an ongoing issue in reducing hate.?” 

Social media companies sometimes deplatform individuals and groups that have repeat- 
edly violated the rules and restrictions.”° Cassie Miller shows that the US neo-Nazi group 
“the Base” migrated from Twitter to alternatives such as Gab, where they avoid content 
moderation and can unrestrictedly express antisemitism.” A case study from Germany 
shows that because of deplatforming, an individual moves from expressing coded forms of 
antisemitism to overt Holocaust denial and death threats against Jews, a phenomenon that 
scholars define as “antisemitic escalation.””° To sum up, it can be said that deplatforming 
does not effectively reduce antisemitic hate from spreading; it just moves on and spreads 
on a different platform. Social media companies so far rely on algorithms and on users 
who report antisemitic content that is then evaluated by content moderators. Yfat Barak- 
Cheney and Leon Saltiel from the World Jewish Congress suggest that the reliance on so- 
cial media users reporting antisemitism should be replaced with concrete legislation and 
rigorous enforcement by social media networks themselves.”° Presently, no platform offers 
“Antisemitism” as a category to report hate on their platform. 


Artificial Intelligence and Antisemitism Detection 


Artificial Intelligence (AI), computer code trained to learn from human behavior, has long 
been hailed to be on the forefront of combating hate on social media. But the process of 
teaching algorithms to detect antisemitism is time consuming and, given the changing 
nature of hateful expressions in social media environments, never ending. Nevertheless, the 
current research projects experimenting with AI show valuable insights into the possibilities 
and restrictions of its employment. 

One way to understand how AI could potentially be used to determine antisemitic expres- 
sions is with the help of the Perspective API (Application Programming Interface), which 
uses machine learning to identify “toxic” expressions online and is available for everyone to 
use and to check their content before posting it on social media.?’ Helena Mihaljevié and 
Elisabeth Steffen (2022) use Perspective API for their research on the toxicity of antisemi- 
tism on German ‘Twitter and Telegram and find that it identifies explicit antisemitic expres- 
sions as toxic. However, the API fails to recognize those implicit forms of antisemitism that 


might be much more prevalent on social media.”° 
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For several years, the research team led by Ginther Jikeli and Damir Cavar has been 
developing AI to detect antisemitism. Based on keywords such as Jew and Israel and de- 
rogatory words such as Krke and ZtoNazt ue team is building a database of antisemitic 
and non-antisemitic examples from Twitter.*? Their ongoing research shows that AI alone 
will not be enough to detect antisemitism and is dependent on human support.?° The 
experimental research project “Decoding Antisemitism” aims to build an automated clas- 
sification tool to detect antisemitism online with data from Germany, the UK, and France. 
But the data sets that stem from the different case studies only present a minimal fraction of 
antisemitism on social media. Despite the project’s initial goal to build an AI that can detect 
hate pen and visuals, there is no mention of image detection in any of the four project 
reports.*! Just as with Jikeli and Davar’s work, it is unclear how the databases or the AI to 
detect antisemitism from the project “Decoding Antisemitism” can be employed. Neverthe- 
less, the above-mentioned research projects are valuable contributions and demonstrate the 
present limitations of using AI to meaningfully reduce antisemitism on social media. 


Impact of Antisemitic Hate on Social Media 


Since most people use social media daily, repeated confrontation with hate can have grave 
consequences for targeted individuals and groups, as well as other consumers. Encounters 
with hate on social media, including antisemitism, can lead to anger, sadness, shock, and 
modifications in online behavior or the complete avoidance of social media, as surveys 
show.°? 

People affected by hate speech on nal media describe the attacks in a language that 
equals the depictions of physical acts. 3 Feelings of fear and insecurity, increased anxiety, 
and sleeping disorders can result from being exposed to hate on social networks. Seeing 
hate or being affected by i can profoundly shape users’ daily life and how they relate to 
their social environment.** Because Jewish users report that they perceive social media as 
the main sphere where they experience antisemitism, 3° German scholar Quint Czymmek 
interviewed three Jewish social media users who reported that encountering a substantial 
amount of antisemitic hate on social media created feelings of isolation and a belief that 
they only had real solidarity from the Jewish community. As a result, all three Jewish so- 
cial media users developed strategies to cope with antisemitic hate on social media. They 
began hiding their Jewishness to minimize being targeted and employed other security 
measures, such as being anonymous when online. They also began to connect only with 
other Jewish social media users, thereby creating a Jewish bubble to avoid being targeted 
by antisemitism.°° 

But how is antisemitism on social media perceived by non-Jewish users? Despite numer- 
ous studies and reports that point out the relationship between social media and the spread 
of antisemitism and potentially in the incitement of antisemitic hate crimes offline, there is a 
dearth of knowledge relating to how such content is understood by users. 

A current study from Germany gives some preliminary first insights and shows how 
antisemitic content from social media can manifest in young people’s understanding. For 
the ongoing project “Antisemitism and Youth” at the Duisburg-Essen University, research- 
ers conducted interviews with 31 young Germans about their educational experiences with 
topics like antisemitism and the Holocaust but also Judaism and Israel.*° Young people in 
Germany grow up in a society shaped by knowledge, aesthetics, and social practices relevant 
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to antisemitism. Thus, antisemitic images and speech on social media may inscribe antisem- 
itism further in the mindsets of those susceptible to it. 

A quote from one interview of the project “Antisemitism and Youth” shows that social 
media can confirm and expand what the researchers call antisemitism-informed knowl- 
edge. For the 18-year-old interviewee Aylo from West Germany, social media 1s an essential 
experiential space.°? Aylo was asked about her educational experiences with the topics of 
antisemitism and the Holocaust. During the interview, she mentioned an Instagram profile 
whose name translates to “free thinker” that she frequently engages with. In the interview 
she shows strong empathy for those affected by discrimination and she firmly positions her- 
self against antisemitic violence. Although her school dedicated an entire week to the topic 
of antisemitic conspiracy myths, the interview shows that she fails to decode such narratives 
when she encounters them on social media: 


You know, I think his name was Epstein, so Epstein had somehow, uh, such an 
island (.) and there (.) children are said to have been kidnapped and raped there 
and, among other things, it is said that they are also sacrificed and (.) and their 
blood is somehow taken and (.) so the blood is used to make the celebrities look 
younger (.) that they somehow, um, I think it’s called adrenochrome so that the 
children are put into a shock phase in which they produce the most adrenaline... 

I don’t say that this is true but ... I think that this is really happening but I’m not 
sure... because I don’t know exactly because I sometimes think that why should 
conspiracy theorists make this up, they don’t get paid or something for doing this, 
they do it out of their own interest... 


In the quote, Aylo talks about Jeffrey Epstein, an American investment banker who might 
have been convicted of multiple cases of grooming and rape if he had not committed suicide. 
The story relayed by Aylo here refers to the antisemitic blood libel from the Middle Ages, 
that is, the antisemitic myth that Jews bake matzot with the blood of Christian children 
on Passover. The references to the blood libel and conspiracy myths about Jeffrey Epstein 
and Adrenochrome can also be found on the “free thinker” Instagram account that Aylo 
mentioned: in an audio file called “Beware, this will shock you. Rabbi Finkelstein Speech on 
Human Sacrifice” on the “free thinker” Instagram profile, a purported Rabbi Finkelstein 
from New York tells in English how his congregation buys surrogate children that are killed. 
Ostensibly, their blood is taken for baking, and the rest of their bodies go to McDonald’s to 
be made into burgers. The German Instagram profile has around 10,000 followers, which 
suggests legitimacy due to the number of followers alone. On the surface, the profile mainly 
posts content about the pursuit of truth and knowledge. However, the conspiracy narratives 
about the so-called Adrenochrome and Epstein that Aylo spoke of in the interview can be 
found in many posts. 

The modernized and adapted narrative of the blood libel “told by a Rabbi” is supposed 
to prove that human sacrifice is part of Jewish practice and Jewish people are therefore 
immoral and generally evil. The long tradition of the blood libel, as well as the new adap- 
tation on the Instagram profile, serves to legitimize discrimination and violence against 
Jewish people. 

The analysis of the Instagram profile shows that growing up with antisemitism-informed 
knowledge can make people more susceptible to antisemitic social media content. Further, 
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social media tools, such as algorithms, likes, dislikes, sharing, and commenting, can shape 
users’ perceptions. For example, Aylo believes that she came across the Instagram profile in 
search of truth, but simply put, algorithms decided based on her preferences that she would 
see this profile and would not see other profiles. Although Aylo positions herself as critical 
of antisemitism, the approval in the form of views, likes, shares, and comments below the 
post blinds her to its antisemitic nature. That the Instagram post probably migrated from 
American profiles to one in Germany testifies to the previously mentioned global extent of 
antisemitism on social media. 

The excerpt from the interview project shows that even if someone is critical of anti- 
semitism, they are not safe from susceptibility to antisemitic hate on social media. It also 
shows that technology and tools influence the perception of what is believable, sayable, and 
acceptable on social media. 


Conclusion 


Because algorithms play a crucial role insofar as they potentially can elevate antisemitic con- 
tent, the issue can be addressed as algorithmic antisemitism. With the emergence of social 
media, the dissemination of antisemitism has gotten a payment-free upgrade globally. At 
the same time, rules to confine hate speech on the platforms are insufficient and antisemitic 
expressions adapt to restriction. AI projects to recognize antisemitism can follow and collect 
adaptations of antisemitic hate speech but are inadequate, given the borderless nature of the 
platforms. As soon as AI is trained to detect, antisemitic expressions transform accordingly, a 
phenomenon called “algospeak.” Antisemitism on social media has a strong impact. Affected 
Jewish social media users modify their network use and conceal their Jewishness for protec- 
tion. Thus, they are limited in or excluded from democratic participation on social media. 

Further, users’ consumption of antisemitic content on social media can coexist seamlessly 
with a critical stance on antisemitism in real life, influenced by likes that suggest validation 
and support. Therefore, it is essential to consider the technology and tools of social media 
in educational efforts against antisemitism on social media. Due to their conduciveness, 
specific attention must be paid to visual antisemitism on the platforms. Since hate speech 
appears in all languages and thus requires language skills, visuals are more accessible and 
highly conducive to antisemitic content being understood and reproduced. 


As Daniel Hornuff powerfully stated, “A hatred that is not stopped aims at annihilation.”"! 
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The attempt to deny or distort the reality of the Holocaust began with the Holocaust itself. 
The entire operation of mass murder of Europe’s Jews was enacted through euphemisms 
and coded descriptions, such as Sonderbehandlung (“special treatment”), to describe the mur- 
der of Jews, Endldsung (“final solution”), which referred to the systematic extermination of 
the Jews as well as through formal programs such as Sonderaktion (Special Action 1005), the 
Nazi program that used slave laborers to exhume mass graves and destroy the corpses of 
those Jews murdered during the German occupation of Poland and other Eastern European 
countries. In his infamous Posen speech of 4 October 1943, Heinrich Himmler emphasized 
the Nazi commitment to secrecy and denial, stating to his audience of SS men that the gen- 
ocide of the Jews was “never mentioned and never to be mentioned.”! The Nazi degradation 
and abuse of language was noted and recorded by survivors such as the philologists Victor 
Klemperer and Nachman Blumental who by 1947 had each published works exposing this 
pattern.” 

The fear that the immensity of the Nazi genocide would literally be unbelievable and thus 
dismissed as “propaganda” caused General Dwight D. Eisenhower to remark in a letter 
of April 1945 after a visit to the Ohrdruf concentration camp that “I made the visit delib- 
erately, in order to be in position to give first-hand evidence of these things if ever, in the 
future, there develops a tendency to charge these allegations merely to ‘propaganda.””? 

In the West, Holocaust denial can be traced to France, where Maurice Bardéche (1907— 
1998) and Paul Rassinier (1906-1967) produced early works that questioned the veracity 
of the camps. Bardeéche, a critic and journalist, was a longtime fascist and antisemite and 
the brother-in-law of Robert Brasillach, one of the leading French collaborators who was 
executed in 1945 after the liberation of France. In his 1948 book, Nuremberg ou la terre promise 
Bardéche laid out the basic parameters of Holocaust denial that would define the field in 
the future.* These include claiming that he was a disinterested researcher only searching 
for truth, that Nuremberg and other war crimes tribunals were attempts to rewrite history 
and exact revenge, that the evidence was doctored and faked, that the Allies’ crimes (Katyn, 
Dresden, etc.) outweighed anything the Nazis did, that the West had fatally weakened itself 
by destroying Nazi Germany instead of joming Germany in fighting communism, and that 
all of these efforts were masterminded by international Jewry. Bardeéche’s efforts to reha- 
bilitate the Nazis essentially came down to admitting that some Jews died but denied the 
existence of the gas chambers and asserted that whatever deaths occurred when the Jews 
were concentrated for resettlement were unintended and that there was no plan for a “Final 
Solution.” To achieve this, Bardéche attacked the reliability of both eyewitnesses, particu- 
larly survivors, and documents. 
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Bardéche helped publicize the work of another Frenchman, Paul Rassinier. Originally 
a communist, Rassinier was a pacifist and member of the Resistance who was arrested by 
the Nazis and survived Buchenwald and Dora camps and was liberated in 1945. By 1950, 
in his book, The Lie of Ulysses: A Glance at the Literature of Concentration Camp Inmates, Rassinier 
was shifting blame for deaths in the camps from the Nazis to the communist prisoner under- 
ground, and by the 1960s he had become a full-fledged Holocaust denier, alleging that the 
“Jews” had manufactured the story in an attempt to gain support for Israel and steal money 
through the reparations paid by Germany to survivors.” 

After reading Rassinier, Robert Faurisson (1929-2018), a professor of literature, embarked 
on his career as France’s, and one of the West’s, leading peddlers of Holocaust denial. Fau- 
risson published some of his early work in Bardéche’s journal and always referred to both 
Bardéche and Rassinier as the “fathers of Holocaust revisionism.” (In an attempt to gain 
credibility, deniers often use the term “Revisionism,” which is a legitimate form of his- 
torical practice, to describe their efforts. However, what Holocaust deniers are doing has 
no connection with genuine scholarly inquiry and has been condemned by all reputable 
professional historical associations.)° Faurisson drew support not only from the traditional 
right-wing antisemitic movement but also from segments of the French far left who pub- 
lished some of his work and from the American scholar and activist, Noam Chomsky, who 
defended Faurisson on free speech grounds.’ 

Beginning in the 1970s, Faurisson and his supporters became part of an international 
movement that brought together American, Canadian, French, German and other deniers. 
The center of these activities was the Institute for Historical Review (IHR), an antisemitic 
organization based in Torrance, California. 

The IHR was the brainchild of Willis Carto (1926—2015), perhaps the most influential 
American antisemite and racist of the late twentieth century. Carto, who was a millionaire, 
used his fortune to bankroll several antisemitic organizations and causes that were the key- 
stones of the extremist far right for over 50 years.® 

THR, which was directed by the Irish-born David McCalden, was founded in 1978. 
Operating out of a suburban storefront, it pretended to be a respectable scholarly institution 
and described itself as “an independent educational center” devoted to “freedom of histor- 
ical inquiry.” The IHR claimed to be following in the footsteps of historians such as Harry 
Elmer Barnes and others, and featured a journal, conferences, and videos, most presented 
in a pseudo-scholarly format designed to convey a false legitimacy that would entice and 
convince their target audience. 

Barnes, once respected as an eminent scholar, is considered the inspiration for Holocaust 
denial in the United States. Holder of a PhD from Columbia University, he was a fervent 
opponent of Germany in World War I, producing rabid anti-German propaganda. But 
after the war, Barnes shifted and became a defender of Germany, alleging that it had been 
unfairly attacked. During the interwar period, Barnes was funded by the German govern- 
ment and was a leading isolationist, and after World War II, he defended Hitler and claimed 
that the Allies and Jews were in fact responsible for the war. By 1962, he was citing Rassinier 
with whom he later became friendly. Barnes’s early reputation, prolific writings, and wide 
circle of acquaintances all combined to make him the figure used by Holocaust deniers in 
the United States to legitimize their work. 

Unlike French Holocaust deniers Bardéche and Rassinier, who were literary figures, 
Barnes was a historian whose stature created the template for the pseudo-historical tactics 
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of American Holocaust denial and attracted followers from his own field. His disciples, 
such as James J. Martin, Austin App, and David Hoggan, were all historians who claimed 
academic affiliations. Hoggan’s book, The Myth of the Six Million,? which was published 
by Carto in 1969, is believed to be the first (or one of the first) Holocaust denial books 
published in English. Another academic (a professor of electrical engineering, not a his- 
torian), Arthur Butz, a member of the IHR journal editorial board, published The Hoax of 
the Twentieth Century: The Case against the Presumed Extermination of European Jewry in 1976.'° 
Butz’s book became one of the most important works of Holocaust denial, and has ex- 
erted an influence on the movement ever since publication. Another noteworthy denier 
was Fred Leuchter, later discredited for falsely presenting himself as a licensed engineer 
and who produced a (totally disproved) report alleging that there were no gas chambers at 
Auschwitz-Birkenau. 

In 1979, the THR offered to pay $50,000 to anyone who could prove the Holocaust hap- 
pened, and in 1985 it ended up making the payment to a Holocaust survivor whose testi- 
mony resulted in a Los Angeles court taking official notice that the Holocaust did indeed 
happen.!! Carto was forced out in 1993 after trying to take the IHR into a more “racialist” 
direction, and started another Holocaust denial publication, The Barnes Review (named after 
Harry Elmer Barnes). In 1995, the neo-Nazi Mark Weber took over the IHR, which in 
recent years has ceased to publish the journal or hold conferences due to financial difficul- 
ties. Today the IHR exists essentially online only. A 1987 offshoot of the THR was the Com- 
mittee for Open Debate on the Holocaust (GODOH), created and led by Bradley Smith, 
former media director of the IHR, which specialized in trying to bring Holocaust denial to 
college campuses. 

In its prime, IHR’s circle extended outside of the United States, and included figures such 
as the Canadian Ernst Ziindel, Australian Frederick Toben, Germany’s Germar Rudolf, 
and England’s David Irving. 

Irving, whose early works on Nazi Germany and World War II had gained some main- 
stream recognition, became best known when he sued American professor Deborah Lipstadt 
in London, claiming that she had libeled him in her 1993 book on Holocaust denial. In the 
scathing 2002 verdict, based on expert testimony, a British judge found for Lipstadt, rul- 
ing that Irving was an active Holocaust denier, antisemite, and racist, and thus effectively 
ruined any claims Irving had of scholarly legitimacy.!” Since then, Irving has made his 
living lecturing to small groups in shabby hotels and leading tours of World War IJ sites in 
Europe (when not being exposed and barred from those countries). Other trials were held 
in Canada, Germany, Belgium, France, and elsewhere, and resulted in further discrediting 
of the movement as well as inspiring a series of laws in European countries that banned 
Holocaust denial.'* 

In the Muslim world, Holocaust denial had long been present as a weapon in the 
anti-Zionist and antisemitic arsenal. While the efforts of the Mufti of Jerusalem, Amin 
al-Husayni, who met with Hitler and actively collaborated with the Nazis are well known 
and not unique, Holocaust denial became a significant factor after World War II and the 
1948 establishment of the state of Israel. Israel’s existence was judged to be a result of Western 
guilt over the Holocaust, and so delegitimizing the Holocaust was seen as an essential plank 
in destroying support for Israel. For example, in 1977, the government of Saudi Arabia paid 
William Grimstad $20,000 to write The Six Million Reconsidered: Is the Nazi Holocaust Story a 


Zionist Propaganda Ploy?'* 
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One of the IHR’s important efforts was its outreach to the Arab and Muslim world. In 
2001, the THR attempted to put on a conference in Lebanon that was eventually canceled 
by the government. Another conference that included Holocaust denial was held in Abu 
Dhabi in 2003. IHR also provided Arabic translations online and maintained a relationship 
with the Moroccan-born Ahmed Rami, whose Swedish-based Radio Islam (which began 
as a radio station before becoming a website) presented antisemitic and Holocaust denial 
material both before and after Rami’s 1990 sentence for hate speech.’ 

This linkage is clear in the works of Mahmoud Abbas, the head of the Palestinian Author- 
ity, whose doctoral thesis (submitted to a Soviet Russian university) called the Holocaust a 
le and focused on the “Secret Relationship between Nazism and Zionism.” '° Abbas repeated this 
claim as recently as 2018 but has also at times apologized and admitted that the Holocaust 
did take place. 

Holocaust denial in the Muslim world was supported by Western deniers. These included 
ex-Nazis who found refuge in the Arab world and continued in their anti-Jewish activi- 
ties, or prominent public intellectuals such as the Frenchman Roger Garaudy, a former 
Communist who converted to Islam in 1982 and published a book (The Founding Myths of 
Modern Israel) denying the Holocaust in 1996. Garaudy was honored by numerous Muslim 
countries, including Jordan, Libya, Syria, Saudi Arabia, and most prominently in Iran, 
which has become the center of Muslim Holocaust denial.!” 

Under the Ayatollahs, Holocaust denial became official state policy, highlighted by the 
inflammatory statements of former President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad and others. A series 
of state-sponsored international conferences and contests further demonstrated Iran’s com- 
mitment to Holocaust denial. ‘These drew participants including prominent antisemites and 
neo-Nazis such as David Duke from the United States, France’s Faurisson, and Freder- 
ick Toben from Australia, along with a few rabidly anti-Zionist Haredi (extremely Ultra- 
Orthodox) Jews. The 2006 and 2016 cartoon contests featured entrants from around the 
world. Holocaust denial was also found in Hamas, which has been accused of inserting 
Holocaust denial propaganda into UNWRA educational programs in Gaza."® 

The Irving trial marginalized Holocaust denial in the West, making it the province of 
radical antisemites and conspiracy theorists, or of rabid anti-Zionists like the Iranian gov- 
ernment (recently even the Saudi Arabian government has condemned Holocaust denial).!9 
In the United States, two Holocaust-denying candidates who ran for Congress in the 2018 
election were both repudiated by their own party and overwhelmingly defeated.?° 

The significant problem that exists today is not Holocaust denial but Holocaust distortion. 
Distortion, which does not dispute that the Holocaust happened, generally either strives 
to shift the blame away from local collaborators or minimizes or excuses what happened. 
These efforts have been particularly strong in the countries where most of the Nazi murders 
took place, such as Poland, Hungary, Ukraine, and Lithuania. They are, in a way, the suc- 
cessor of Communist efforts that distorted the Holocaust for propaganda purposes by eras- 
ing the Jewish identity of the victims, exaggerating the Communist resistance efforts along 
with the number of national victims, blaming World War IT on the capitalist West, accusing 
the West of protecting Nazi war criminals, and accusing Israel of being a Nazi state. 

Holocaust distortion today focuses on exaggerating the number of rescuers, whitewashing 
or glorifying collaborators (especially by highlighting their anti-communist activities), polit- 
icizing museums and exhibitions, and even instituting laws that can criminalize or penalize 
research and statements that are judged to be “shaming” the national image. Sometimes 
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they even link to the myths of “Judeo-Gommunism” which are then used to justify the 
Holocaust, which is presented as a necessary response to protect the nation.”! These efforts 
are not isolated on the fringes, but they are significant elements of national policy in some 
Baltic, Eastern, and Central European countries and are even supported by some Western 
European or American politicians who choose to go along with these distortions. 

Recent examples of Holocaust distortion abound. In Poland, a controversial law was 
passed in 2018 that criminalized any mention of Polish collaboration with the Nazis or 
Polish antisemitic activities during the war. After an international outcry, the criminal pen- 
alties were dropped but two prominent historians (one Polish, one Canadian) were later 
convicted in a civil trial before being cleared by an appeals court. The controversy over the 
initial law unleashed a wave of virulent public antisemitism. At the same time the state-run 
historical institute charged with establishing the national history of World War IT has been 
exposed as employing neo-Nazis and disseminators of Holocaust denial material. Other 
efforts have included plans to create shrines that exaggerate the number of Polish rescuers of 
Jews. Holocaust distortion was also visible in the Polish reaction to the JUST ACT, a Con- 
gressionally mandated report on Holocaust restitution by the State Department.” Even out- 
side of Poland, there have been attempts by Polish extremists, some with Polish government 
support, to influence and intimidate Holocaust institutions, researchers, and the public.”% 

Similar laws were enacted in Russia (2014), where at least one blogger was convicted for 
writing that Germany and Russia shared responsibility for the start of World War II in 
1939, and in Ukraine (2015), which passed a law criminalizing any insult to the memory of 
anti-communist partisans, a group that included the fascist OUN-B, which was responsi- 
ble for the deaths of over a hundred thousand Poles and thousands of Jews. In Russia, the 
attempt to distort the history of World War II goes all the way to the highest levels of gov- 
ernment, with Vladimir Putin claiming that the war began with the invasion of Russia in 
1941 and the West and Poland allowed the Holocaust to happen.”! 

In Hungary, statues and monuments were erected or proposed to honor World War II- 
era collaborators, antisemitic writers were inserted into the national curriculum, and a 
Holocaust museum was proposed (originally to replace the existing museum but later in 
conjunction with it) that was to be directed by a political ideologue accused of antisemitism. 

Antisemitic collaborators have also been honored with plaques and even streets named 
after them in post-communist Lithuania. At one point, Jewish survivors who fought as par- 
tisans were threatened with prosecution as war criminals for their attacks on Lithuanian 
collaborators.”° 

In Croatia, a former Minister of Culture screened a film in 2016 in the Jasenovac concen- 
tration camp that minimized the number of victims there. That same year, a plaque with an 
Ustashe (Croatian Nazi collaborators) slogan was put up in front of the camp, causing the 
local Jewish community to boycott the commemoration ceremony. Although the sign was 
subsequently relocated, enough issues remained that the Jewish community continued the 
boycott for the next three years. And in Romania, there have been several attempts to use 
the courts to rehabilitate the reputations of collaborators, including one case in which the 
heirs of a general convicted of responsibility in the murder of 22,000 Jews in Odessa in 1941 
have attempted to clear his name and recover confiscated assets.7° 

All the instances mentioned above have in common that they were not the initiatives 
of fringe neo-Nazis or skinheads, but they emanated from the mainstream political and 
policy actors, including some from the highest levels. They did not deny the reality of the 
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Holocaust but distorted or manipulated it for political or nationalistic purposes. A related 
effort is the attempt to relativize the Holocaust with the crimes of communism.”’ Thus, their 
impact was substantially greater and more harmful.”° 

It is important to note that a variety of left-wing Holocaust distortion exists, as well. This 
generally flourishes as part of an anti-Zionist polemic and alleges that the Zionist leader- 
ship was not concerned about the fate of Europe’s Jews and cooperated with the Nazis for a 
variety of reasons, including a shared affinity to racial thinking. In other words, according 
to these extremists, the Holocaust narrative is used by Jews to gain political and financial 
support for the state of Israel. These themes, or variations of it, were a staple of communist 
propaganda and can be found in some progressive circles today. A prominent example was 
the long relationship between former Labour Party leader Jeremy Corbyn and Paul Eisen, a 
veteran Holocaust denier.”? Jewish left-wingers such as Lenni Brenner, Norman Finkelstein, 
or Gilad Atzmon have also peddled these claims.°° 

The last few years have seen a surge of Holocaust distortion related to attempts to impose 
public health measures combatting the GOVID-19 pandemic. Most take the form of com- 
paring these measures to Nazi persecution of Jews, claiming that the preventive measures 
cast anti-vaxxers as the new Jews suffering from the oppressive decrees of the authorities. 
Many of these protesters appropriate symbols, such as the yellow star that Jews were forced 
to wear during the Holocaust, or tag the authorities with swastikas. In the United States, 
many of those misusing the Holocaust come from the extreme wings of the Republican 
Party and are often identified with a radical anti-government activism.*! Others use this 
meme to tap into the centuries-old myth of a global antisemitic conspiracy, a theme that was 
a staple of Nazi propaganda.*” 

It must be stressed that today the primary source for spreading Holocaust denial and dis- 
tortion is the internet. While denial has been present on the internet since its earliest days, 
the advent of social media has significantly upgraded the ability of deniers and distorters to 
spread their message. Holocaust denial has become ubiquitous online, and current efforts 
to fight denial must focus not only on the content but also on the delivery systems of denial 
and distortion. An immense amount of propaganda aimed at subverting the history of the 
Holocaust is present online, either in traditional websites like the [HR or on social media 
outlets like Telegram, Reddit, Gab, 4chan, or 8 kun (previously 8chan). Holocaust denial 
videos can be found on YouTube and Instagram. To neutralize this material will require a 
cooperative effort that must include the tech companies.*? 

Efforts to combat Holocaust denial have either focused on education to counter the argu- 
ments of deniers, exposing their antisemitic intent and connections, or taking legal steps to 
punish or ban denial. Because of the free speech protections in the United States, the legal 
efforts were limited to European countries. An important asset in combating denial and 
distortion was the adoption by the International Holocaust Remembrance Alliance (IHRA) 
of a “Working Definition of Holocaust Denial and Distortion” during the Canadian Chair- 
manship in 2013.°* 

There are many reasons why Holocaust distortion is a growing phenomenon. As the 
Holocaust recedes into history and the witnesses die out, it becomes easier to manipulate the 
narrative. For some, the effort is personal, an attempt to clear a family name or to recover 
confiscated assets. For others it is connected to rehabilitating a national reputation or restor- 
ing a discredited political philosophy. And finally, for some it is an attempt to reintroduce 
antisemitism into legitimate political and social discourse. 
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Holocaust denial and distortion matter because they are an attempt to further murder 
the victims by erasing their numbers or their Jewish identity and to once more legitimize 
the antisemitism that ultimately led to the Holocaust. It also matters because many of the 
essential components and concepts of our current liberal democratic structures and societies 
are based upon the repugnance of what happened in the Holocaust and the commitment 
to prevent similar occurrences. These include international organizations like the United 
Nations or the European Union and concepts like genocide, war crimes, and crimes against 
humanity. If we allow the historical narrative of the Holocaust to be undermined, we open 
the door to the reemergence of the forces of hate and intolerance that led to the Holocaust 
in the first place.°” 

The original version of this chapter was completed in January 2022. Just a few months 
later Vladimir Putin and Russia brazenly distorted history to justify their aggression in 
invading Ukraine. Putin’s assertion that “We will strive for the demilitarization and 


de-Nazification of Ukraine” is a prime example of his manipulative approach to history.°° 


But Putin’s resorting to Holocaust distortion is a blatant and deeply troubling illustration 
of how historical manipulation of the Holocaust 1s often the focal point of attacks on liberal 
society. In the end Holocaust distortion and denial reflects nothing more than what the emi- 
nent historian Richard Evans describes as efforts “to cast doubts... on the very idea of truth 
itself. And once this is discredited, the possibility of organizing society on rational lines and 
on the basis of reasoned and informed decisions is thrown into question.”*’ 
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One of the main features of the Jewish Enlightenment and the modernization of Western 
European Jewry was the rise of the academic study of Judaism, the Jewish people, its history, 
literature, and thought, and its material culture. In its original European context, what we 
call Judaic Studies was termed the Wissenschaft des Judentums, usually translated “the scien- 
tific study of Judaism.” The movement that brought this about developed in some ways par- 
allel with the movement for religious reform in nineteenth-century Germany and elsewhere 
in Western Europe.! The earliest proponents sought to bring methods of philological study, 
known to them primarily from the field of Classics, to bear on Jewish texts and to bring as 
well a historical perspective. They argued forcefully for the need to establish chairs in Jewish 
studies at German universities, a dream not fulfilled until after the Holocaust. Further, and 
very important for this study, they argued that the integration of Jewish subjects into main- 
stream academic institutions would serve to normalize the Jews in society” and, thereby, 
to stem the antisemitism that at the very same time was being transformed into its modern 
racial—and indeed lethal—-variety. It is an irony that a field that its founders thought would 
help to lift the veil of ignorance from Jewish culture and civilization and thereby reduce 
antisemitism has itself in some ways been afflicted by the very scourge it intended to help 
obliterate. In what follows, we hope to trace some aspects of the way in which antisemitism 
or some of its tropes afflicted the study of ancient Judaism, in some cases intentionally but 
more often through a kind of indirect osmosis in which antisemitic notions may be transmit- 
ted even by true friends of Judaism and the Jewish people. 

The study of ancient Judaism raises numerous issues regarding antisemitism such 
as Greco-Roman antisemitism and early antisemitic (or anti-Judaic) literature,’ early 
Jewish-Christian relations,’ and antagonism to the Jews in Babylonia.” These phenom- 
ena continue to be studied by numerous scholars. What has been lacking in research is a 
meta-analysis that seeks to show how antisemitism has affected the study not only of ancient 
anti-Judaism but of ancient Judaism and Jewish history in Late Antiquity as a whole. 

Aspects of this problem include the effects of antisemitism on descriptive terms for 
Judaism in Antiquity and Late Antiquity; approaches to periodization within the larger 
ancient historical framework; construal of Jews and Judaism in light of New Testament 
images and later anti-Jewish material in the Church Fathers; effects of the Reformation and 
Protestantism on views of the Jews and Judaism; and numerous such topics. More recently, 
there has been fundamental questioning of the basic geographical and historical facts of 
ancient Jewish history because of modern Middle Eastern issues, to name just a few of the 
most prominent problems. 
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The root of the problem often is that a kind of academic supersessionism, admittedly with 
a small letter “s,” has resulted from interest in Jews and Judaism in the course of explaining 
the New Testament and the rise of early Christianity. This, indeed, was the case with the 
Dead Sea Scrolls.° 

A related issue is that of periodization and the terms used to describe Judaism in Late 
Antiquity, Spatjudentums, “late Judaism,” being the worst example.’ This term bespeaks an 
assumption that Judaism effectively ceased to be a living organism in Antiquity and ignores 
the totality of medieval and modern creativity. A second terminological issue pertains to 
the argument that the term antisemitism should refer only to the racial variety of hatred for 
Jews that developed in modern times and that was a major theme in the Holocaust.® The 
argument goes that ancient forms of Jew hatred should be called anti-Judaism.? Such a term 
refers not to people but to a conceptual entity, thereby falsely denying that hatred of Jews 
as people is an ancient phenomenon.'® More importantly, use of the term anti-Judaism for 
anti-Jewish prejudice severs the continuity of hatred of Jews and relieves the ancient histori- 
cal memory—much of it handed down through the medium of Christianity—of any role in 
preparing the way for the culmination of anti-Judaism/antisemitism in the Shoah.!! 

To understand this problem, it is necessary to say a bit about the standard explanations 
of the origins of Judaic Studies as it is practiced in modern universities.!* The field has a 
kind of Herlsgeschichte, a “sacred history,” that certainly accompanied its rise in Israel and the 
United States. According to this sacred history, the field developed out of the Wissenschaft 
des Judentums, the “scientific” study of, Judaism," There is certainly no question that the 
Wissenschaft played a major role in the development of Judaic Studies and its intellectual 
character. However, there were several other aspects as well that will be important for us. 

In particular, biblical studies had a very strong influence on the field,'* especially as it 
relates to the periods of Antiquity and Late Antiquity, that is, the era of the Hebrew Bible, 
Second Temple, and rabbinic periods. Here we must reckon with two things: first, the study 
of the Old Testament (as opposed to the Jewish Tanakh) was a field in which Jews were 
excluded in Europe until after the Holocaust. Inroads occurred in the United States. This 
can be illustrated by the fact that when in 1966 the Jewish Publication Society appointed 
a new committee to undertake its translation of the Writings, all three professional Bible 
scholars on the committee were professors at secular universities.'? There can be no ques- 
tion that together with the field of archaeology, biblical studies had enormous impact on the 
rise of Judaic studies, especially in Israel.!® 

Second, there is another half to biblical studies: New Testament and the origins of Chris- 
tianity. The reality is that the study of. Judaism in Late Antiquity in university settings for the 
most part emerged primarily not from the Wissenschaft but rather from the quest for New 
Testament background, a quest that can be traced to a variety of trends in modern Protes- 
tantism, especially the search for what is termed “Christian origins.”!’ Here we deal for the 
most part not with antisemitism in its usual sense but with a kind of intellectual supersession- 
ism in which certain models have become primary and have influenced the way in which the 
field is pursued.'® To some extent, this Christianization of ancient Judaism results from both 
good and bad causes. The good, especially in the years following the Holocaust, is a tre- 
mendous interest on the part of Christian scholars in understanding the Jewishness of Jesus 
and earliest Christianity. This interest has in turn helped tremendously in the fight against 
antisemitism, especially in Christian denominations and institutions. ‘That is the good part. 

The problem, however, comes when the conceptualization of the field is based on Chris- 
tian models and when sometimes these models are essentially anti-Jewish. Let me take an 
example that pertains to periodization. A fundamental question regarding the study of 
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ancient Judaism is when the transition takes place between what scholars call “Israelite 
religion” and “Judaism.” This question itself is one that runs against the self-understanding 
of Judaism that sees a continuity of development, even with certain changes, from the Iron 
Age through the Persian, Hellenistic, and Roman periods. Standard works such as Emil 
Schiirer’s History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ (1886-1890,!9 revised edition, 
1973-19977”) simply assumed, in the original edition, that a hiatus had occurred when the 
Jews went off course and rejected the messiahship of Jesus.” Further, this work in its first 
edition framed the history of Judaism in late antiquity totally based on the author’s concept 
of how Jewish history could contribute to an understanding of the New Testament.?? The 
substitution of the word “Age” for “Time” seems to have been intended in some way to ame- 
liorate this problem but certainly does not. 

The anti-Judaic character of this argument was clear already when George Foote Moore, 
Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era: The Age of the Tannaim (1927), focusing on 
certain features of early Second Temple Judaism, decided that the transition had occurred 
at the time of Ezra and Nehemiah.”? Yet, ironically, for many scholars the destruction of 
the Second Temple became a sort of stand-in for the crucifixion. No longer arguing for the 
anti-Jewish claim that Judaism came into being when Jews abandoned the true religion of 
biblical Israel by rejecting Jesus, the date was simply transferred to a few years later, still 
marking the transition at virtually the same point. This view was followed, mirabile dictu, 
by Jacob Neusner in the form of an assumption that underlies most of his work, namely, 
that the destruction of the Temple served as a watershed for the development of Rabbinic 
Judaism.”* By this time, what was originally an antisemitic trope survived to a great extent 
because the results of the study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and other Second Temple literature 
had remained the property of a different academic “sect” from that which studied rabbinic 
literature. Rabbinics had only overcome the anti-Jewish stereotypes that accompanied it 
and entered the university environment in the mid-twentieth century. So here we have an 
example of scholars seeking to free themselves of an antisemitic, supersessionist trope still 
falling into the same trap laid for them by their antisemitic predecessors. 

Perhaps the best example of this kind of academic supersessionism plagued my chosen 
field, the study of the Dead Sea Scrolls.”° Here we saw a field emerge in which an amazingly 
important corpus of early Jewish writings was harnessed to provide a proto-history for Chris- 
tianity and studied in an imbalanced manner and without serious attention to the real sig- 
nificance of the material. This, of course, is an overstatement, since from the very beginning 
some Jewish, Israeli, and non-Jewish Judaic scholars of eminence were involved. However, 
the maintenance of a monopoly on publication and a virtual monopoly on interpretation 
during the early years of Scrolls studies encouraged what I have called the Christianization 
of the Scrolls.2° Some members of the original Scrolls publication team and scholars close to 
them have been known to have subscribed to an attitude of anti-Judaism.”’ One prominent 
scholar, writing about early attempts to purchase scrolls from the Bedouin, openly describes 
the competition with Israeli archacologists as a struggle to keep the Scrolls out of the hands 
of the Israelis.?° Even so, for the most part, we were dealing with a kind of academic super- 
sessionism, pursued even by those friendly to the Jewish people and respectful of Judaism. 

This Christianization of the Scrolls led to the creation of a caricatured construct of the 
Essenes meant to provide a new solution to the difficult problem of Christian origins. The 
relevance of the material for the history of Judaism was given way insufficient attention, and 
those qualified to interpret it in that manner were for over 40 years kept at arm’s length from 
the still unpublished material and not admitted to the charmed inner circle of Scrolls scholars. 
All kinds of exaggerated accounts of parallels to the New Testament or to early Christian 
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monasteries were highly influential on the interpretation of the Scrolls. Most Scrolls research 
on the quarter of the material (measured in words) that had been published was carried on as 
if the Jewish context had no independent significance. Jewish Dead Sea Scrolls study essen- 
tially stood as an almost independent field, for example, using its own abbreviation system for 
the Scrolls that differed from those in use among Christian colleagues.”? The net effect of the 
Christianization of the Dead Sea Scrolls was twofold: first, materials of primary importance 
for understanding the history of Judaism, such as the halakhic texts, were placed on the back 
burner. Second, it led to a skewed view of the Dead Sea sectarians emphasizing their suppos- 
edly monastic character and their apocalyptic messianism. 

This trend was reversed by the entry of a generation of scholars, Jewish and Christian, 
devoted to properly contextualizing the material and only then using it to understand the 
history of Judaism and the background of Christianity. In fact, the study of the scrolls more 
recently has made a positive contribution to Jewish Christian relations.*° In my view, the 
turning point was the recovery of the Temple Scroll by Yigael Yadin in 1967 and its subse- 
quent publication in Hebrew and then English editions.*! Because of the overwhelmingly 
halakhic content of this scroll, it led to a more balanced view of the corpus. Nevertheless, the 
early study of this field was highly confessionalized and the victim of a kind of intellectual 
supersessionism that greatly warped its significance. 

A related problem results from false anti-Jewish construal of rules or laws of ancient 
Judaism that result from faulty New Testament exegesis. The New Testament is an excellent 
source for all kinds of historical information about Jews and Judaism in Antiquity. However, 
the tendency to create “constructions” of Judaism in the image of New Testament anti- 
Jewish polemic often results in highly skewed pictures of ancient Jewish practice. Let me just 
mention one example. In the commentaries and academic discussion of the hemorrhaging 
(more accurately bleeding) woman mentioned in the Gospels (Mt 9:20-22, Mk 5:25-34, 
Luke 8:43—48), one finds two fundamental interlocking misconceptions. First, many com- 
mentators assume that someone who was ritually impure would be totally segregated from 
the rest of the community. They fail to understand that most varieties of ritual impurity 
require only that the impure person abstain from going to the Jerusalem Temple or eating of 
sacrificial offerings. Otherwise, throughout the country, in Judea or the Galilee, their behav- 
ior would be totally like that of anyone else. Menstrually impure women were not separated 
but simply abstained from sexual relations until purification. In this case, however, there 1s 
a much worse element. It is claimed, even by modern scholars, that the state of impurity in 
which this unfortunate woman remained because of a continuous flow of blood was a result 
of the generally misogynist society in which she lived.*? Not only is this a false construal of 
the ancient ritual reality, but the claim that ancient Jewish society was misogynist is totally 
belied by the position women played in the Jewish communities of the land of Israel and the 
Diaspora, as evidenced by the New Testament documents.*? What is most upsetting, how- 
ever, is that some of the modern scholarly works that deal with this passage and others like 
it, as a result of a false assumption, morph into presentist screeds against an ancient culture 
that are effectively screeds against the contemporary traditional Jewish community.** All 
this results from an analysis of the Judaism that lies behind the New Testament narratives 
that are conducted in isolation from serious academic Judaic Studies. 

To be sure, prejudices regarding the Talmud, many stemming from medieval antisemitic 
tracts and now propagated on internet sites, had major effects on retarding the development 
of the academic study of Rabbinic literature. One might argue today that the entry of the 
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study of rabbinic literature and thought into the academic world is a result of the gradual 
overturning of the antisemitism of the past. Talmudic studies, a field that clearly lies at the 
core of Judaism’s own self-understanding, was among the last of the fields of Judaica to find 
a home in the modern academy. It is hard not to recognize here the influence of the enor- 
mous anti-Talmudic literature that came into being primarily in the Middle Ages,*° from 
the thirteenth century on,°*° and that continued to be created under Nazis*’ and Commu- 
nists.°? Such originally antisemitic terms as “legalism” and “rabbinism” still haunt the field, 
often used by Jews and non-Jews with very positive views of Judaism and rabbinic literature. 
Further, it would not be fair in this discussion to fail to admit that within the various groups 
and subgroups of the Jewish community, that is, the various religious movements, there is a 
severe difference of opinion about the authority of the Talmud and its related literature.*? 
For this reason, some spirited internal arguments may themselves sound as if they were also 
infected with the anti-Talmudism of historical antisemitism. While the recent New Perspec- 
tive on Paul has proposed new interpretations for a variety of New Testament passages,‘” 
it has yet to seep into some of the stereotypes of rabbinic Judaism that were created in the 
image of older interpretations of some of those same Pauline passages. 

Let me now balance this view of academia with some of the enormous accomplishments 
that have occurred since the Holocaust. The manifestations of antisemitism in the study 
of ancient Judaism, whether intentional or simply the result of bad scholarship, are not the 
entire story. The horrendous tragedy of the Holocaust seems to have brought in its wake a 
realization in many circles that the anti-Judaism and antisemitism of the past contributed 
in various ways to the attempt to eradicate the Jewish people. This realization, in turn, 
has clearly been the stimulus for much of the growth of Judaic Studies in Europe and in 
Christian academic institutions in the United States. Vatican II for the Catholic Church 
and conscious moves by other Christian groups have also contributed to much more positive 
understandings of ancient Judaism. In Dead Sea Scrolls research, the monopoly on the 
right to hold texts for publication was broken in 1991, and the field expanded to include 
Jewish and Israeli scholars, some with expertise in Jewish law. This has had positive effects 
on the overall discussion of the development of Judaism from the Hebrew Scriptures through 
the Second Temple period to the Mishnah and Talmud, as well as its role in understanding 
the Second Temple background of the New Testament. 

We can learn a lot from the case of the Dead Sea Scrolls: all kinds of misunderstandings 
were possible when the core scholars working on the material were limited to an essentially 
Judenrein group. As soon as the field began to function in an open and interconfessional man- 
ner, with scholars coming from different backgrounds learning from each other and about 
one another, the problem essentially evaporated and the Qumran Scrolls became a force for 
positive developments in Jewish-Christian relations. This is a very important lesson. Positive 
cooperation and exchange of ideas will always win over religious prejudice. 
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A Response to Antisemitism? 


Gil Troy 


In 1882, reeling from the Kishinev pogroms, a disillusioned Russian-Jewish physician, 
Leon Pinsker, warned that, if the Jews remained stateless, the world’s Judeophobia would 
keep turning them into ghosts. Nearly 150 years later, the Zionist movement, which Pinsk- 
er’s essay helped launch, has enjoyed stunning successes. The Jews are no longer stateless. 
Jews are no longer ghosts. Zionism saved millions of Jews from physical annihilation and 
spiritual destruction. But Jews and their movement of national liberation remained haunted 
by a ghost — the specter of Jew-hatred. Even while neutralizing much Judeophobia globally, 
Zionism did not eliminate antisemitism. Instead, Jew-hatred, this most plastic hatred, once 
again morphed into a different form — anti-Zionism — so that Zionists remain spooked by 
it — and Jews today remained menaced by it. 


Responding to “The Jewish Problem” 


Like many political movements, Zionism was born in a soured romance: although inspired 
by modernity’s quest for freedom and dignity, Jews were demoralized when modernity 
weaponized antisemitism instead of eliminating it. In this Great Betrayal, antisemites hated 
Jews as modernizers and traditionalists, rich and poor, capitalists and communists, for stick- 
ing out and for fitting in. 

The Zionist movement’s founding story demonstrates how often Zionism looks like 
anti-antisemitism. Many have heard of Theodor Herzl’s transformation, from an enlight- 
ened, assimilated European to visionary Zionist after covering the Dreyfus trial in Paris in 
1894 and hearing crowds shout “death to the Jews,” not “death to the traitor.” This legend 
is dramatic, defining — and misleading. 

The Jew-hating mobs confirmed Herzl’s instincts that the Jews needed their own state in 
order to be respected. But his Zionist vision — and Jewish identity — was nurtured by his more 
pious grandfather, and further sparked when he encountered Jew-hatred in his university 
fraternity. “As the years went on,” he noted in his diary, “the Jewish Question bored into me 
and gnawed at me, tormented me, and made me very miserable.”! 

Herzl’s political Zionism is remembered as pragmatic and unromantic. He wrote in Der 
Judenstaat in 1896 that, with a Jewish state, “We shall live at last as free people on our own 
soil, and in our own homes peacefully die.” Yet, he added: “The world will be liberated by 
our freedom, enriched by our wealth, magnified by our greatness.”” Similarly, Herzl’s friend 
Max Nordau noted that while antisemitism “taught many educated Jews the way back to 
their people,” throughout Europe, the “principle of nationality has awakened a sense of their 
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own identity in all the peoples.”? Nordau captured this duality in his call for a Muskeljuden- 
tum, a Jewry of Muscle, strong enough for self-defense — and self-fulfillment. 

With the ideological revulsion toward the Jew epitomized by the establishment in 1879 
of the League of Antisemites (Antisemiten-Liga), the first big blows preceded Herzl’s Dreyfus 
moment: the Russian pogroms from 1881 to 1884. “The mob, a ravenous wolf in search of 
prey,” Peretz Smolenskin wrote, “has stalked the Jews with a cruelty unheard of since the 
Middle Ages.”* Such hostility debilitated the nation: “We have no sense of national honor; 
our standards are those of second-class people.” 

The pogroms annihilated many European Jews’ hope of redemption via universal accept- 
ance. Some skulked back into the ghetto — rejecting the delusion of assimilation that had the 
Jew seeking, Smolenskin warned, “to imitate the gentiles, to abandon our own traditions.”° 
Some began the two-million-strong immigration to America. Some escaped into social- 
ism’s class-based promise of universalism. And a Zionist minority sought salvation through 
Jewish nationalism. 

Diagnosing Europe’s chronic disease, Leon Pinsker predicted: “This pathological Judeo- 
phobia will haunt Europe until the Jews have a national home like all other nations.”’ 

Antisemites humiliate the Jew, Smolenskin lamented. Jewish assimilationists humiliate 
themselves. A national home would redeem both: “Only a dog neither has nor wants a 
home.... we must seek a home with all our hearts, our spirit, our soul.”® 

Thus, the Zionist Revolution began with near-messianic ambitions. While seeking to 
eliminate Jew-hatred by freeing Jews from Jew-hating countries, Zionism wanted to free 
Jews from Jew-hatred’s fallout too. 

Zionists would contrast the broken-down, irredeemably oppressed ghetto Jew with the 
built-up redeemed Zionist. “City of Slaughter,’ Hayim Nachman Bialik’s anguished cry 
after the 1903 Kishinev Pogrom, used similar imagery to describe his fellow Jews: “It was 
the flight of mice they fled.... They died like dogs, and they were dead.” Four decades later, 
Haim Hazaz’s 1942 classic, “The Sermon,” still defines Jewish history as “Suffering, suffer- 
ing, and more suffering.” Zionism’s “hidden power,” Hazaz explains, comes from it being 
“an act of destruction.”!° Thanks to this “negation of what’s come before..., what we have 
in Palestine today is no longer Judaism.”'! Instead, the pioneers tapped “Zionism’s inner 
essence, its hidden power.” By 1947, Moshe Shamir’s novel He Walked in the Fields — among 
other works — celebrated handsome, heroic Sabras negating the Galut (exile, diaspora) by 
taking history in their own hands. 

Zionism, then, always dreamed of a Jew-Jitsu, too, turning Jewish negatives into Israeli 
positives, with the New Jew inspiring the world in Herzl’s Old-New Land. And while Eu- 
ropean outsiders framed die Fudenfrage — the Jewish Problem or Question ~ in hostile terms, 
wondering what are “we” going to do with “them,” Zionists saw modernity presenting two 
overlapping Jewish Problems: antisemitism and assimilation. 

As Zionists cultivated Palestine, developing governmental, economic, and military 
infrastructures, six major streams of Zionist thought emerged — with different takes on 
antisemitism. 

Political or Herzlian Zionism was most ambivalent. The stream emphasizing the need 
for a Jewish state to rescue the Jewish people developed a broader, more affirmative, 
agenda. Yet, like an aging rock star forced by fans to sing that one big hit from long ago — 
which inevitably remains the crowd-pleaser — Political Zionism kept being defined — and 
popularized — by antisemitism. As European Jew-hatred peaked, none of Herzl’s lyrical 
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ideas proved as compelling as antisemitism in motivating Jews to leave their birthplaces for 
this strange new land and in convincing governments to support the Jewish national project. 

Labor Zionism’s focus on farming, unions, socialist structures, secular egalitarianism, 
and state-building made this stream less reactive to the haters. In returning to the land, 
Labor Zionists refused to replace the beaten-down Jew with the intellectualized, urbanized, 
or industrialized Jew. The Halutzim, pioneers, resurrected their authentic selves through 
communal farming: the kibbutz! In 1914, the Russian-Jewish novelist Yosef Hayyim Bren- 
ner wondered “what is our life worth” as the doubly oppressed: Jews and proletarians? Jews 
are, Brenner mourned, a 


‘living’ people whose members have no power but for moaning, and hiding awhile 
until the storm blows over, turning away from their poorer brethren to pile up their 
pennies in secret, to scratch around among the goyim, make a living from them, 
and complain all day long about their ill will.!? 
He concluded: “Workers’ Settlements—this is our revolution. The only one.”!3 
Religious Zionists felt least betrayed by modern Jew-hatred, because they most feared 
modernity. Living in Jewish time, these thinkers linked yesterday’s Jew-hatred with today’s, 
ongoing proof of other nations’ rejection of God’s people. While validating the holiness 


in all Zionists returning to the land, Rabbi Abraham Isaac Kook warned against secular 
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Zionism’s “narrow orbit.”'* He insisted in 1913: “its soul must immediately be added to it. 
Zionism, he explained, “emanates from the Holiest Source, the Tanach [the Hebrew bible], 
not from a weak whisper of a hated people seeking a safe refuge from those persecuting ted 

The Cultural Zionism most associated with Ahad Ha’am also tapped into a deeper source 
than Jew-hatred — “the national spirit.” Ahad Ha’am identified the “problem of the Jews” 
and “the problem of Judaism.”'” In leaving the ghetto without ending up in a Jewish state, 


the Jews lost their spiritual and cultural wellsprings. He wanted Judaism to 


return to its historic center, where it will be able to live a life developing in a natural 
way... and thus to contribute to the common stock of humanity... a great national 
culture, the fruit of the unhampered activity of a people living by the light of its 
own spirit.!® 


While fearing that Jews’ atrophied political skills after millennia of statelessness made state- 
hood unlikely, Ahad Ha’am agreed that 


the very existence of the Jewish state will also raise the prestige of those who remain 
in exile, and their fellow citizens will no longer despise them and keep them at 
arm’s length, as though they were base slaves, dependent entirely on the hospitality 


of others.!? 


Ze'ev Jabotinsky, who was two decades younger than Herzl and Ahad Ha’am, sidelined 
these musings about what the Jews and Judaism could be. “The cause of our suffering,” he 
told the Palestine Royal Commission in the House of Lords in 1937, “is the very fact of the 
Diaspora, the bedrock fact that we are everywhere a minority.””” It’s “the antisemitism of 
things, the inherent xenophobia of the body social.”*! Jabotinsky and his Revisionist Zion- 
ists rushed to save as many Jews as possible by demanding a Jewish state as quickly as possi- 
ble. “The phenomenon called Zionism may include all kinds of dreams,” he acknowledged, 
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— a ‘model community, Hebrew culture, perhaps even a second edition of the 
Bible — but all this longing for wonderful toys of velvet and silver is nothing in 
comparison with that tangible momentum of irresistible distress and need by which 


we are propelled and borne.”” 


Zionist thinkers from these five streams — Political, Labor, Religious, Cultural, and Revi- 
sionist Zionism — founded the Jewish state and still shape Israeli society. A sixth school of 
Zionist thought, Diaspora Zionism, necessarily was less alarmist, and less antisemitism- 
obsessed. American Zionists did, however, focus on European antisemitism to rationalize 
helping the miserable Jews of Europe become — to them — the equally miserable yet inde- 
pendent and inspiring Jews in the Promised Land. 

As Henrietta Szold, the founder of Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America, explained to the philanthropist Augusta Rosenwald, the First World War’s 
“catastrophe” proved that “the Jew and his Judaism must be perpetuated and can be per- 
petuated only by their repatriation in the land of the fathers.”*° Szold recognized the dual 
emergencies: “the need of such a sanctuary for the Jew, the need of a center from which 
Jewish culture and inspiration will flow.” This way, happy Americans “who like ourselves 
remaining in a happy, prosperous country, will be free to draw spiritual nourishment from 
a center dominated wholly by Jewish traditions and the Jewish ideals of universal peace and 


universal brotherhood.”?* 


The Holocaust’s Unhappy Vindication 


The Holocaust vindicated Zionist anti-antisemitism in the worst way. In 1943, with World 
War II still raging, Golda Myerson (later Meir) declared, “There is no Zionism except the 
rescue of Jews.””? While proving Haim Hazaz’s claim that “A people that does not live in its 
own land and control its own fate has no history,” the self-hating caricature of Europe’s Jews 
going “like lambs to the slaughter” furthered contrasted healthy Zionists with unhealthy 
Galut Jews.”° 

American Zionists understood that Zionism would now be a consensus movement uniting 
most Jews as partners in building the Jewish state while restoring the Jewish soul. Rabbi 
Milton Steinberg, explaining Zionism in the Addantic, wrote: “And has not the Old World 
House of Israel been trampled into blood-drenched splinters? And in the grim devastation, 
does not Jewish Palestine shine as a joy-bringing, hope-dispensing, beacon?””’ But the New 
Jewish State would be something more, too. The “needs of my own spirit” clamor, Steinberg 
explained. “No tradition can coast along merely on past momentum... there must be a place 
where Hebraism will be a first culture, where it can flourish without hindrance, and whence 
transfusions of new values may emanate.””* 

Inevitably, in going from “Shoah to Tekumah,” from Holocaust to Redemption, the 
affirmative Zionist message crept in, even when wrapped in anti-antisemitic shrouds. The 
proximity of the Holocaust’s ending in 1945 to Israel’s founding in 1948 tempted Jews and 
non-Jews to treat Israel as “the answer” to the Holocaust, thus forever defining Zionism as 
the answer to antisemitism. The Israeli jurist Aharon Barak, born Eric Brik in Lithuania in 
1936, reversed this simplistic, offensive, equation, saying: “If there had been an Israel, there 
would not have been a Holocaust.”?? Israel wasn’t defined by Jew-hatred — its very essence 
defied Jew-hatred. 

Elie Wiesel, born in Romania in 1928, called the equation “scandalous.” The Holo- 
caust, “by its very magnitude, by its essence too, negates all answers,” he insisted.°° Wiesel, 
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however, appreciated how Zionism replaced thoughts of revenge with visions of rebuilding. 
“Tsrael’s determination to transform the hate imposed upon it into a craving for solidarity 
with” a “world still dominated by hate” was “a miracle... the only one perhaps.”*! 

In Israel’s 13th year, in 1961, Adolf Eichmann’s trial disturbed Israelis’ uncomfortable 
silence about the Holocaust. The journalist Tom Segev calls the trial “therapy for the nation, 
starting a process of identification with the tragedy of the victims and survivors.” Since then, 
Segev laments, “The most fateful decisions in Israeli history... were all conceived in the 
shadow of the Holocaust.”*” 

Tragically, the murderous Jew-hatred that erupted with the rise of Zionism derailed the 
Zionist attempt to distance Jews from Jew-haters. The threats of millions of Arabs, Muslims, 
and Communists, reinvigorating old antisemitic stereotypes with new anti-Israel venom, 
gave Jewish history an unfortunate continuity. As Israel became the “Jew of the world,” 
demonized, delegitimized, held to double standards, yesterday’s sufferings bleached into 
those of today. Characteristically, a survivor such as Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
would justify the 1982 Lebanon War by saying, “Believe me, the alternative is Treblinka, 
and we are determined that there will be no more Treblinka.”*? Yet even Israel’s first Sabra 
prime minister, the ultimate secular New Jew himself, Yitzhak Rabin, would quote the 
Passover Haggadah, saying: “‘In every generation they rise up to destroy us, and we must 
remember that this could happen to us in the future.”>* 

For all the damage Arab Zionophobia wrought, it blessed Israel with 850,000 Jews from 
Arab or Muslim lands. These new immigrants skipped European-Jewry-style rebellions, 
modernizations, and assimilations. Most were “Born Zionist,” not because of the hatred 
surrounding them but because of the love of Judaism planted within them. 

Their Zionism was less defensive, even as, culturally and historically, their suspicions of 
their former neighbors ran deeper. The French-Tunisian anti-Colonialist, Albert Memmi, 
debunked Muslims’ self-serving anti-Zionist myth that only Israel’s founding soured 
Muslim-Jewish relations. 


Never, I repeat, never—with the possible exception of two or three very specific 
intervals such as the Andalusian, and not even then—did the Jews in Arab lands 
live in other than a humiliated state, vulnerable and periodically mistreated and 
murdered, so that they should clearly remember their place, 


he wrote.*? “The State of Israel is not the outcome only of the sufferings of European 
Jewry.”*° 

In 1967, Israelis concluded that their decisive defeat of Soviet-backed Arabs forces vin- 
dicated Zionism. The kibbutznik Muki Tsur declared his generation “the ultimate contrast 
to the ghetto Jew, who witnessed the slaughter, felt utterly helpless.... We actually do react, 
strike back, fight, for we have no choice—while dreaming of being able to stop one day, and 
live in peace.”*” The peace dream included eliminating antisemitism. 

The big victory in six days cost Israel its “David” status. It became a “Goliath” — and an “oc- 
cupier” responsible for more than one million unhappy Palestinians. Israel’s new power spawned 
the New Antisemitism, an anti-Zionism masking traditional Jew-hatred behind human rights 
talk, uniting the Left with its ideological enemy — Islamism — against the oldest enemy — the Jew. 

To Tom Segey, the trauma of antisemitism and Holocaust so shaped Israelis that they 
became “the seventh million.” Conflating past and present threats does imprison many 
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Israelis in the lachrymose — tear-stained — reading of Jewish history and destiny. Holocaust 
Remembrance Day freeze-frames Israel with mourning sirens. Auschwitz pilgrimages are 
a rite of passage for teens. References to the Holocaust and other Jewish traumas abound. 

Yet, amid all this rhetoric about how “they” or “the world” hates “us,” a devil-may-care 
resilience suggests a remarkable recovery after 1900 miserable years. Many Israelis flicked 
off outside condemnations as mere words. For Golda Meir, among others, the Israeli miracle 
said it all. “Above all, this country is our own,” she explained.*® “Nobody has to get up in 
the morning and worry what his neighbors think of him.”°? The Jewish Question was finally 
answered: “Being a Jew 1s no problem here.” 

David Ben-Gurion dismissed the UN, the “oom” in Hebrew, by scoffing “oom shmoom.” 
Still, the founding prime minister called Israel “an Ark,” a refuge, a passive sanctuary, but, 
above all else, a “dynamic .... Covenant.”*° 

“Tsrael cannot just be a refuge,” Ben-Gurion insisted.*! “If it is to survive as a valid nation 
it has to be much, much more,” a light unto the nations, not just a lighthouse with a beacon.” 

It “doesn’t matter what the goyim say,” Ben-Gurion taught.’ “Tt matters what the Jews 
do.”** While inflaming Jew-hatred, Zionism made it increasingly irrelevant too. Zionism 
made most Jews less vulnerable by bringing them home. Ben-Gurion’s protégé, Shimon 
Peres, would convey that sensibility into the twenty-first-century, calling antisemitism, “no 
longer a problem for the Jews. It is a problem for the goyim.” 

Like the Sabra fruit that supposedly defined them, Israelis remained prickly when 
encountering antisemitism, without losing their sweet core. When the United Nations 
General Assembly libeled Zionism as racism in 1975, Israelis reaffirmed Zionism. As New 
Yorkers — Jewish and non-Jewish, left and right, black and white — sported blue and white “T 
am a Zionist” buttons, Israelis renamed streets “Zionism Road” and hosted public confer- 
ences defying the UN by celebrating the Jewish movement of national liberation. 

Even as Jews reeled from left-wing Jew-hatred, the philosopher Isaiah Berlin catalogued 
Zionism’s successes. If Zionism’s “purpose was to straighten Jewish backs... it was achieved,” 
he wrote. The movement also enabled Jews to “make a free choice... Jews were no longer 
defined by others — and hostile others — they were in charge of their fate... everywhere in 
the world.” 

The rise of Israel’s Right amid the twin-misfires of Oslo Peace Processing in the 1990s 
and Gaza Disengaging in 2005 further weaponized antisemitism in Israeli discourse. 
Feeling constantly bombarded, Israelis kept circling the wagons. By 2003, the former 
prisoner-of-Zion Natan Sharansky, noting the “murderous anti-Jewish hatred” festering in 
“ostensible bastions of enlightenment and tolerance” throughout Europe, realized that anti- 
semitism would not wither away along with Soviet totalitarianism. This was his “shattered 
illusion.”*° Now, homelessness did not cause the Jew-hatred; coming home fed it. 

The dejected cry, “the world hates us,’ became a convenient prop for some right-wing 
Zionists resisting further territorial concessions and explaining why Palestinians and their 
global enablers discussed wiping out the world’s Jewish state so breezily. Many critics 
in response enjoyed caricaturing Israel as a Jewish Sparta obsessed with the Holocaust, 
Jew-hatred, and enemies everywhere. 

Jews worldwide, equally stunned by the onslaught, grumbled about Israel’s public relations. 
“The Jews are not the victims of bad PR,” the playwright David Mamet snapped. “They are the 
victims of antisemitism. ... To ask ‘must there not be a cause for this antisemitism?’ is an outrage, 
similar to asking the rape victim ‘how short a skirt were you wearing?” Similarly, Ambassador 
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Daniel Patrick Moynihan explained that everyone else asked what is wrong with the “accused.” 
He, however, blamed “the accusers” — Israel’s totalitarian and terrorist enemies.*” 
At the 2020 World Holocaust Forum marking 75 years since Auschwitz-Birkenau’s libera- 


6 


tion, Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu defined Israel’s “main imperative”: Never Again. 
Auschwitz was not just “the ultimate symbol of evil” but the “ultimate symbol of Jewish 
powerlessness.” Yet even Netanyahu, the high priest of Jewish paranoia, also vowed to “con- 
tinue our marvelous journey of the revival of our people” from “Auschwitz to Jerusalem, 
from darkness to light.”*® 

Sharansky, too, refused to despair, devoting nine years in the Jewish Agency to moving 
Zionism from “an Aliyah of necessity” to an “Aliyah of choice.” His fourth book (which he 


and I co-authored) was not called “Never Again” but “Never Alone”*® 


— going from trauma 
to redemption, emphasizing that those belonging to this extraordinary network called the 
Jewish people are rooted, interconnected, bonded, never abandoned. 

Even during one of modern Jewish history’s lowest moments, when the UN’s 2001 
Durban “anti-Racism” conference turned anti-Zionist, Israel’s representatives refused to 
be defensive. At the conference, Deputy Foreign Minister Michael Melchior described 
Jews’ “remarkable... response to slavery,” which helped us “remind ourselves of our moral 
obligations.”°° Rejecting what Rabbi David Hartman called the “moral narcissism” of vic- 
tims who parlay their suffering into moral virtue, Melchior proclaimed: “The experience of 
oppression brings no privilege, but rather responsibility,” which is why Jews keep ending up 
“in the forefront of the battle for human rights and freedom from oppression.” 

Melchior, a rabbi, added his link to a chain of Religious Zionists epitomized by Rabbi 
Joseph Soloveichik’s 1956 classic, Aol Dodi Dofek (Listen, my Beloved Knocks).” In that Zion- 
ist sermon, Soloveichik distinguished between a “machaneh,” a camp, a community of fate, 
and an “edah,” a visionary nation with a mission. 

Soloveichik’s student David Hartman built on this distinction, rejecting a defensive, 
Holocaust-scarred worldview. “We will mourn forever because of the memory of Auschwitz,” 
Hartman taught, treating the Holocaust as the ultimate, machaneh-defining experience. “We 
will build a healthy new society because of the memory of Sinai.” 

These constructive threads weave together the patchwork quilt of Identity Zionism. True, 
the State is established — but it is not yet perfected. True, challenges of delegitimization, ter- 
rorism, and the quest for peace loom. But Identity Zionism embraces Zionism, and Jewish 
peoplehood, as collective, rooted, identity-building platforms in an increasingly alienated, 
individuated world. Identity Zionism resonates when Saul Singer, the co-author of Start Up 
Nation, updates a classic Jewish joke about holidays celebrating Jewish near-misses, quip- 
ping: “They tried to kill us, we won, now we’re changing the world!” 

Identity Zionism resonated in Professor Ruth Wisse’s delight that when the United States 
under George W. Bush emphasized “the strategic connection between Israel’s security and 
its own,” a new word came forth “from Zion in ways that earlier Israelites never intended: 
in defending themselves, Jews have been turned into the fighting front line of the demo- 
cratic world.”?! Lord Jonathan Sacks toasted this shift from an “Israel of survival,” serv- 
ing as world Jewry’s “city of refuge,” to an “Israel of continuity” serving as world Jewry’s 
“classroom.... Once, Israel saved Jews. In the future, it will save Judaism.””* 

Israel incorporates contradictions — some, history imposed; others, Zionism fostered. 
As this small, cranky, expensive, stressed-out country scores high on the Happiness Index, 
articles proliferate wondering: “Why are the Israelis so Damned Happy?””? A 2016 Jewish 
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People Policy Institute Study suggested why: more than two-thirds of Israel’s Jewish citi- 
zens built their identities around Jewish nationality, culture, tradition — with those values 
shared by networks of close friends and strong families.°* In short, amid terrorism and fear, 
economic strains, and regional instability, Zionism delivered both a national home and an 
updated, stabilizing, identity. 

This happy Israel started lightening up the heavy Diaspora-scarred Jewish calendar, 
weighed down with multiple fasts, constant commemorations of miserable moments, and 
wecks of mourning. Two new happy holidays — Yom Ha’atzmaut, Israel Independence Day, 
and Yom Yerushalayim, Jerusalem Reunification Day ~ fell in the spring, during the count- 
ing of the omer, the agricultural rite bridging the Holiday of Freedom — Passover — with the 
holiday of Torah — Shavuot. The traumatized rabbis in Exile had turned this build-up into 
a mourning period. Both Israel-generated festivals “reclaimed one day from the ranks of 
the days of sorrow and added it to the days of joy,’ Rabbi Yitz Greenberg noted. Zionism 
won, achieving, “a major reversal of historic proportions from sorrow to Joy.... Step by step, 
victory by victory, the Jewish people are reversing the tide of. Jewish history from mourning 
to celebration, from death to life.”°” 

Zionism did not solve the problem of antisemitism. And it did not cure the lingering ailments 
of a people suffering from collective PTSD. But it transformed the historic equation. Once upon 
a time, the existential French philosopher Jean Paul Sartre sounded convincing: antisemitism 
made theJew.° Today, Zionism allows the Jews to make the Jew, the Jewish people, and Judaism. 

Sadly, Jew-hatred is not disappearing, as Zionophobia resurrects, sometimes even relegit- 
imizes Judeophobia. But while hating the haters, Jews also hate what the hatred does to the 
hated. So beyond defending against antisemitism, Zionism taught Jews to defend against 
defensiveness while pursuing the hope-filled goal “to live as a free nation in our land, our 
land of Zion” — building a Jerusalem that fulfills Jewish dreams while inspiring the world. 
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SOME TRADITIONAL JEWISH 
PERSPECTIVES ON ANTISEMITISM 


Marc B. Shapiro 


Contemporary writing about antisemitism often focuses on its mystery, asking where this 
hatred comes from and why it is so intractable. Again and again we hear about how anti- 
semitism makes no logical sense and is the product of minds that have been influenced by 
conspiracy theories, fantasies of Jewish malevolence, and other false beliefs. Antisemitism 
is viewed as a central example of an unnatural society, since the natural, healthy way is a 
world without any prejudices. With such an understanding it will undoubtedly come as a 
surprise to many to learn that in traditional Jewish society, antisemitism has often been 
regarded as a natural and expected aspect of life, part of the structure of a divinely ordered 
society that ebbs and flows in response to Jewish behavior, and to a certain extent even 
beneficial for the Jews. 

The issue to be discussed here could be the subject of a book-length treatment. My 
intention is more limited in that I wish to highlight some trends and give examples from 
leading traditional thinkers as to how they regarded antisemitism and the paradigms they 
set up. With few exceptions, these thinkers, guided by the words of the Torah and the rab- 
binic tradition, operate without much concern about how the wider world looks at matters. 
With the exception of Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch, I also am not focusing on any of the 
more humanistic and universalistic perspectives that have become popular among Modern 
Orthodox thinkers, but am focused on traditional rabbinic writers. Some of what we will see 
will be surprising to readers, as there are indeed traditional texts that adopt a perspective 
that is not much different from what antisemites have claimed. For example, there is an an- 
cient rabbinic statement, repeated by many traditional authors, that Israel is compared to oil 
in Jeremiah 11:16 “because all liquids commingle with the other, but oil refuses to do so and 
keeps separate. So Israel does not mingle with the nations.”! While Jewish “clannishness” is 
commonly regarded as an antisemitic trope, here the rabbinic source offers the exact same 
message, complete with biblical support. 

While I can cite other examples of Jewish self-characterization that parallel what we 
find in antisemitic texts, for the purposes of this chapter I want to focus on traditional 
understandings of antisemitism. Let us begin with the Book of Lamentations 1:21, which 
states: “All mine enemies have heard of my trouble, and are glad, for Thou has done it.” R. 
Solomon Yitzhaki (Rashi; France, 1040-1105) interprets these words as the Jews saying to 
God the following: “You caused them to hate me when You separated me from their food 
and from their drink and from intermarrying with them. Had I intermarried with them, 
they would have had compassion on me and upon their daughters’ sons.”? Here we have 
an explanation of antisemitism offered by Rashi, based on an earlier rabbinic statement,” 
which casts the nations’ antisemitism as understandable, and even expected, because of 
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the Jews’ religiously mandated separation from their non-Jewish neighbors. In fact, what 
Rashi identifies as causing antisemitism is already found among Greek and Latin authors.4 
The Talmud also puts the same sentiments in the mouth of the earliest recorded antisemite, 
Haman, in seeking to convince Ahasuerus to destroy the Jews: “They do not eat our food, 
nor do they marry our women nor give us theirs in marriage.” 

What is striking in Rashi’s comment, from a modern perspective, is the assumption that 
Jewish actions are what precipitate antisemitism, with the additional point that if Jews were 
to stop these separatist behaviors, and mix with the nations, there would be no reason for the 
antisemitism. We will soon see thinkers who have the exact opposite perspective, arguing 
that it is precisely the abandonment of Jewish tradition and seeking to be like the nations 
that lead to antisemitism. 

The lesson of the midrashic teaching cited by Rashi is also found in another Midrash.° 
Numbers 31:3 states: “And Moses spoke unto the people, saying, ‘Arm ye men from among 
you for the war, that they may go against Midian, to execute the Lord’s vengeance on Mid- 
ian.” Why does the verse say the Lord’s vengeance, when it is the Israelites who are taking 
revenge on the Midianites for what they did to them? The Midrash states: 


Sovereign of the worlds! Ifwe had been uncircumcised, or idol-worshippers, or had 
denied the binding force of the precepts, the Midianites would not have hated us. 
They only persecute us on account of the Torah and the precepts which Thou has 
given us. Consequently the vengeance is Thine; and so I say, Yo execute the Lord’s 
vengeance. (Num. 31:3) 


Once again we see that the hatred of the nations is because of Jewish observance of 
the Torah. The same message is presented by Rabbi Moses Nahmanides (Catalonia, 
1194-1270), who states that hatred of Jews and acts of antisemitism come from Jewish 
attachment to the commandments.’ He specifically mentions that Jews do not intermarry 
with non-Jews or eat their food, and that they hold their idolatrous religion in contempt. 
As he explains, the hatred of the Jews who follow God’s commandments 1s in reality an 
extension of their “hatred of the Holy One, blessed be He ... they are thus His adversaries 
and His enemies.” Rabbi Israel Al-Nakawa (Spain, d. 1391) identifies the source of the ha- 
tred in that Jews, following Torah principles, love peace and speak of it, while the nations 
think of war.® Maimonides (Egypt, 1138-1204), in his letter to Yemen, has an alternative 
perspective. Although he too points to Jewish observance of the Torah as the reason for the 
hatred, he puts the focus on jealousy on the part of the nations, for “God has singled us out 
by His laws and precepts, and our preeminence over the others was manifested in his rules 
and statutes.” 

Rabbi Judah Loew of Prague (the Maharal; 1520-1609), who puts a great deal of stress on 
the essential differences between Jews and non-Jews, explains that the nations of the world 
hate the Jews precisely because they separate themselves from them. While he notes that 
there are tensions between the other nations, he states that there is more opposition to Israel 
because the Jews are completely separated from the nations, who at least have something 
in common with each other. Not so the Jews, who “do not join together with them for any- 
thing.”!° Elsewhere he states, “If the Jews are not separated from the nations [of the world], 
they are not their own complete nation.”!! For the Maharal, the notion that non-Jews would 
regard Jews as fellow human beings and treat them like everyone else is unimaginable, for as 
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he puts it, the Jews and non-Jews are like fire and water, and thus can never live together in 
any sort of normal way. The most there can be in pre-messianic times is Jewish subservience 
to the nations accompanied by their toleration of the Jews in their midst.'* 

There are many more examples that could be offered of traditional authors explain- 
ing antisemitism as arising from Jewish adherence to the commandments, which in turn 
leads to a separation from the larger non-Jewish community. Yet many rabbis have offered 
a completely different perspective, one that sees antisemitism not as the result of Jewish 
attachment to the Torah but rather as a punishment for abandonment of the Torah. Any 
explanation that appears to be “blaming the victim” is certainly not acceptable in contem- 
porary times. Yet a common theme in traditional writing 1s precisely this. Some traditional 
texts view antisemitism as God’s punishment, as He causes the non-Jews to hate the Jews. 
In others, antisemitism is portrayed more naturalistically, that by the Jews attempting to be 
like the non-Jews this causes the non-Jews to hate them. But in both circumstances, we see 
that it is Jews attempting to be more like their non-Jewish neighbors that brings the hatred 
into the open. 

Rabbi Elhanan Wasserman (Poland, 1874-1941) adopts the more theological perspec- 
tive, explaining that antisemitism is God’s tool to punish the Jews. This is first seen in the 
Egyptian exile, concerning which the Book of Psalms 105:25 states: “He turned their heart 
to hate His people, and continues this way until today.”'’ In a different text, written in 1934, 
Wasserman explains that while Jews thought that if they became more like the non-Jews 
this would reduce antisemitism, actually the reverse is the case. The reason for the rise 
of antisemitism, he states, is precisely that Jews made themselves too public, by achieving 
great success in wider society. The message is clear, and in this Wasserman agrees with the 
antisemites, that Jews should be separate from general society as much as possible, and he 
states explicitly that they should not attend the universities. In his mind, the Torah model 
for Jewish society to function among the non-Jews is a segregated society, in which Jews are 
to be separated from non-Jews as much as possible. 

Rabbi Naphtali Zvi Judah Berlin (Belarus, 1816-1893), the famed head of the Volozhin 
Yeshiva, offers an analysis of the phenomenon of antisemitism in an essay that was included 
in his commentary to Song of Songs.'? Before looking at the essay itself, it should be noted 
that in his commentary to Song of Songs 2:2, Berlin suggests an explanation of the verse As 
a lily among thorns, so is my love among the daughters (Song of Songs 2:2). He states that this verse 
includes the negative together with the positive. A lily is often pricked by thorns, and this 
is negative, but the thorns also play a positive role in that they shield the lily from the heat 
of the sun. Berlin says that this is like the situation of the Jewish people. On the one hand, 
they are surrounded by those who cause pain to the Jewish people. On the other hand, “the 
thorns that surround us [1.e., the enemies of the Jews] are the ones that protect us.” This is 
because the very persecution that causes so much difficulty for the Jews also leads them to 
turn to God, as hard times cause people to forget about the pleasures of the world in favor 
of spiritual matters. 

As a rabbi, seeing the heightened spirituality brought about by antisemitism, it would be 
difficult for Berlin not to see the silver lining, as it were. The “medicine” might not taste 
good, but the result makes it worth it. When one throws in that the lack of antisemitism, 
meaning that Jews are treated like everyone else, leads to intermarriage, it should not be 
surprising to see his assumption that some antisemitism, at least enough to keep Jews in their 
own sphere, is a good thing. 
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In his essay, Berlin notes that while antisemitism is always present, it does not always 
emerge with the same virulence. How vicious it becomes depends how the Jews behave. 
Berlin states explicitly that Jewish actions before God determine how bad the antisemitism 
will be. In other words, heightened antisemitism is the tool by which God punishes Jewish 
sinfulness. This is right in line with traditional Jewish theological notions that Jewish suffer- 
ing should be seen as punishment for sins, a theology that is found in the daily prayers where 
we read: “Because of our sins we were exiled from our land.” Berlin states: 


So, too, when we are in exile and face persecution at a particular time. We should 
not question the reasons from their side and wonder why they are angry with 
us. We already noted this hatred is natural and constant. What we must do is to 
examine our side of the question. What did we do to warrant this occurrence? Why 
is the hatred not subdued in our time as in other times or places, and with what is 
Providence concerned as to let this hatred be raised against us in various places?!° 


Berlin attempts to answer these questions, and the answer is in line with what we have 
already seen in that he points to Jewish sinfulness. The specific sin that leads to the increase 
in antisemitism is that Jews try to imitate the non-Jews and abandon their traditions. It is 
precisely by means of non-Jewish animosity that Jews come to their senses, as it were, and 
recognize that they cannot become part of wider Gentile society. It is this recognition that 
returns them to traditional Jewish life.!” 

For Berlin, it is not merely in terms of divine punishment for sins that antisemitism arises. 
He also develops the idea, mentioned by others, that when Jews cease to live like Jews, that 
is, when they abandon traditional Judaism, this leads to contempt among the nations. He 
is specifically speaking about non-Jewish societies that are themselves religious. They can 
tolerate traditional Jews, and he acknowledges that many even love the Jews. But Jews who 
abandon the faith and wish to mix with the Gentiles arouse the contempt of the nations. ® 


He adds: 


In every age, the attempt to be equal to other nations and the departure from our 
uniqueness are the essential failings that lead us into troubled from our enemies 
Nevertheless, if it were not for the failure in Torah study that results in the Torah 
being “thrown to the ground,” we would not suffer such difficult oppression. The 
consequences would be milder. The failure in Torah study results in harsh execu- 
tion of judgment. This is the spirit behind the enmity of the nations who oppose us 


. C 
and who wish to degrade us and destroy our peace.!” 


It is important to stress that Berlin’s explanation, that Jews are published for their sins and 
this punishment comes in the form of antisemitism, is very traditional. However, neither he 
nor anyone else who offered this perspective assumed that this in any way absolved antisem- 
ites any more than a murderer is absolved of his crime when religious figures speak about a 
death due to murder as being part of God’s inscrutable plan. The keyword is “inscrutable,” 
because the conflict between free will and divine providence has never been able to be 
answered to human satisfaction. Rabbis can speak of the Holocaust as God’s punishment of 
the Jews and at the same time see the perpetrators as the evilest people imaginable. How the 
perpetrator is evil, and will be punished for this in the next world, while at the same time 
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he is carrying out God’s decree, is an issue best left for theological discussion. I only men- 
tion it here to stress the point that the search for theological explanations for antisemitism, 
and seeing the non-Jews as God’s agents for inflicting punishment on the Jews, was never 
understood to remove personal culpability for antisemitic actions. 

Earlier I mentioned Berlin’s view that there is a positive aspect to antisemitism, as it keeps 
the Jews connected to their religion. While this will no doubt sound perverse to many, the 
sentiments are found in many other traditionalist authors. For example, Rabbi Solomon 
Zalman Ehrenreich (Hungary, 1863-1944), who was murdered in the Holocaust, writes: 
“They hate us but this is a great salvation for Israel, because without this we would God for- 
bid assimilate among them,”2° Elsewhere he even speaks of the nations’ desire to destroy the 
Jews as really a good thing, as it will lead to God extending his mercy upon Jews.”! R. Jacob 
Moses Harlap (Israel, 1882-1951) offers the same perspective. 


The greatest happiness for us comes from the fact that the nations hate us and rise 
up against constantly. Even though this leads to great suffering and much Jewish 
blood is spilled, and in the end the nations will receive their punishment for the 
troubles they brought upon us, nevertheless their hatred of us is very good and 
brings great benefit, because it prevents us from assimilating among them.” 


One of the most famous examples in modern times of the approach that antisemitism comes 
because of lack of observance is found in the writings of Rabbi Meir Simhah Hacohen of 
Dvinsk (Latvia, 1843-1926). He discusses how the Jew in the exile wishes to come close to 
the non-Jews, by abandoning Jewish tradition and assimilating with larger society.° Such 
people, he claims, will even come to think that “Berlin is Jerusalem,” until once again they 
will be uprooted. For R. Meir Simhah, this is a lesson that needs to be repeated again and 
again: when Jews wish to leave the confines of. Jewish society and attempt to assimilate with 
larger society, antisemitism rears its head and forces them to return to their roots. This is 
another example of the rabbinic perspective that antisemitism serves a positive role, by 
ensuring that the Jewish people not wander too far from tradition. His other point, about 
lack of observance leading to antisemitism, can be found among many other recent authors, 
one of the most prominent being Rabbi Elazar Shakh (1899-2001), who was the leader of 
the non-Hasidic Haredi community in Israel. He states: “When we come close to the non- 
Jews, and enter into their sphere, they hate us, but when we separate from them they honor 
us, as the verse says, I have set you apart from the nations (Lev. 20:26).”* 

While we have so far seen those who blame antisemitism on Jewish observance of the 
commandments or on Jewish rejection of them, Rabbi Moses Schick (1807-1879), one of 
the most important nineteenth-century Hungarian rabbis, simply notes that antisemitism 
will survive no matter what Jews do. He states that Jews think that it is only because they 
separate themselves from the non-Jews that there is antisemitism, and they wish therefore 
to break down this barrier of separation. However, Schick claims that this will not do any- 
thing to help stop antisemitism. He mentions how according to rabbinic tradition the Jews 
of ancient Persia were present at Ahasuerus’s great feast described in the Book of Esther. In 
other words, they adopted the “assimilationist” approach. Yet the Book of Esther describes 
how Haman wished to kill the Jews, so this is evidence for Schick that attempting to remove 
the social barriers between Jews and non-Jews does not help when it comes to antisemitism. 
He also cites Jacob Kranz (Ukraine, 1741-1804), the famed Maggid of Dubno, who refers 
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to a famous passage in the Passover Haggadah which states that “in every generation they 
rise against us to destroy us.” This is immediately followed by the story of Laban trying to 
kill Jacob, the same Jacob who married into Laban’s family. The lesson he derives is that 
antisemitism is not affected by how much the Jews adapt their lifestyle so they can be more 
like the non-Jews.”° 

Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch (Germany, 1808-1888) discusses antisemitism at various 
places in his writings, offering different perspectives. Significantly, he is the only writer we 
are discussing who wrote in the vernacular (German), which means that he had to be sensi- 
tive that non-Jews might also read his writings. In discussing Pharaoh’s enslavement of the 
Israelites, he writes that the hatred came from the leadership, as the people did not see the 
Israelites as an opponent or even a foreign presence.”° Hirsch here sees antisemitism as a 
means whereby elites whip up enmity against the Jews in order to focus the masses’ resent- 
ment away from the leadership.”’ 

In another comment, Hirsch rejects the notion that Haman, or anyone else, hates the 
Jews because of their separateness, and he points out that “Haman’s ancestor Amalek fell 
upon Israel when it had not yet received these separatist laws at Sinai.”2° As he sees it, anti- 
semitism is a conscious or unconscious rebellion of the nations against God and His rules for 
society, as Israel is the embodiment, as it were, of God’s message to humanity. By persecut- 
ing the Jews, the antisemite is really showing his rejection of God’s law and morality, and he 
strikes out at the Jew who reminds the world of God’s word." Although he does not refer to 
it, there is a Midrash that adopts a similar approach.°” 


R. Berekiah said: Israel spoke before the Holy One, blessed be He: “Lord of the 
Unvwerse, you wrote for us in Thy Torah, Remember what Amalek did unto thee by the 
way (Deut. 25:17). Did he do it to me and not to Thee? Did he not destroy Thy 


sanctuary?” 


Here we see the destroyers of the Temple being cast as the nation of Amalek, which in tra- 
ditional circles has been regarded as the archetypal antisemite.*! Furthermore, the action 
of “Amalck” in destroying the Temple is seen as an assault on God himself, not merely on 
the Jews. 


Hirsch adds that some Jews fear that if Jews would be entirely committed to Judaism, 


our enemies would increase their hostility, and those who oppose Jewish aspirations 
would become more oppressive. We fail to understand that enemy and oppres- 
sion continue, not because we are too Jewish and too committed to Judaism, but 
because we meet our Jewish obligations deficiently, indifferently and frivolously. 


He continues that if Jews would live the way they should, “the oppressors would recede ... 
they would abandon their old hatred and would find their salvation on earth in the radiance 
of the Jewish spirit.” 

Before concluding there is one more point worth noting. Throughout Jewish history 
antisemitic decrees were always dealt with quietly, behind the scenes. Jewish leaders would 
engage with the non-Jewish political leaders, often with a heavy dose of bribery, in attempts 
to lessen the antisemitic persecution. This obviously must be contrasted with the contem- 


porary approach to ending antisemitism, and indeed all forms of prejudice, whereby people 
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take to the streets and publicly protest. Yet the Talmud records an amazing example where 
even in ancient days public protest against antisemitism was also resorted to, with a surpris- 
ingly good result, and the language used at this protest can only remind one of the famous 
words of Shylock. 

Rosh ha-Shanah 19a states: 


The Government [of Rome] had issued a decree that they [the Jews] should not 
study the Torah and that they should not circumcise their sons and that they should 
profane the Sabbath. What did Judah ben Shammu’a and his colleagues do? They 
went and consulted a certain matron whom all the Roman notables used to visit. 
She said to them: “Go and make proclamation [of your sorrows] at night time.” 
They went and proclaimed at night, crying, “Alas, in heaven’s name, are we not 
your brothers, are we not the sons of one father and are we not the sons of one 
mother? Why are we different from every nation and tongue that you issue such 
harsh decrees against us?” The decrees were thereupon annulled, and that day was 
declared a feast day. 


Throughout this chapter, I have dealt with authors who offered different explanations for 
antisemitism. It is noteworthy that only rarely have I found a traditional author explain that 
antisemites are motivated by Jewish opposition to other religions. Also significant is that 
there are many rabbinic writers who have a much simpler approach to antisemitism than 
what we have seen so far. They cite the rabbinic expression “Esau hates Jacob,”*? and they 
understand this to mean that all non-Jews, even those who are good to Jews, are still, deep 
down, antisemitic.** Some will see this outlook as parallel to the progressive view that all 
whites are racist, and that this is unavoidable due to white privilege and power dynamics. 
Others will regard this approach as the flip side of antisemitism, where Jews are engaging 
in harmful stereotypes, by judging non-Jews negatively as a group. However you look at it, 
there is no question that this too must be viewed as one of the many ways rabbinic authors 
have era pled with how to understand what Robert 8. Wistrich aptly called “the longest 
hatred.” 
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